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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


■ o-- ■ 

Upon the first publication of the Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, I stated e:q}licitly tlie object which 1 had pro¬ 
posed to myself in the translation, and explained it to be zny 
ambition to secure to the Hindu Theatre a place in English 
literatura It was not my purpose to furnish the student of 
Sanskrit with a class-book, and X did not> therefore, attempt 
to render the text word for word or line for line. At the same 
Ume I expressed my belief, that few translations of the some 
class could pretend to greater fidelity, as nothing had been 
added, little omitted, and the expressions of the original had 
been adhered to as closely as the genius of the two languages, 
and my own command of either, would allow. To this char¬ 
acter of accuracy I can now more confidently lay claim, as 
in preparing the present edition for the press, I have carefully 
compared the translation with the text, and corrected those 
mistakes which inadvertence, interruption, and erroneous, or 
undecipherable manuscripts, had led me, as 1 formerly stated 
I anticipated they would lead me, to commit Since the pub¬ 
lication of my translation also, the original Sanskrit plays have 
been printed and published in Calcutta, under the authority of 
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Ths third Edition of the “ Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus ” is a literal reprint, generallj page for page, of 
the second Edition, after a careful correction of typographical 
and analogous errors which, in the latter, had been overlooked. 
The orthography for the transliteration of Sanskrit words in 
Boman characters is, in the present edition, the same as that 
adopted by Professor VTilson in his later writings, and adhered 
to, throughout, in the previous volumes of his “ Works.” 
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PREFACE. 


—o 

years liaye elapsed since the translation 
SakuntcM, by Sir William Jones, announced to the 
literary poblic of the western world that the Hindus had 
a national drama, the merits of which, it was inferred 
from those of the specimen pablished, might render it 
worthy of further inyestigation. 

Notwithstanding the expectation thus excited, the 
subject has receiyed little subsequent lllustzation. The 
translation of the Prahodkou-Chandrodaya^ or of 

the Moon of Intelleot,” by th^ late Dr, Taylor of BoBtbay, 
throws more light npon the meti^ysice than fiie drama 
of the Hindus; and the account given of the Mdlati 
Mddhaoa in the Asiatic Besearches, by Mr, Colehrooke, 
was subordinate to the object of bis essay on Santkrxi and 
Prdkfit prosody, and was nnlikely to fall in the way of 
general readers. These two contributions, therefore, to 
the elucidation of Hindu dramatic literature, have added 
hut little to the notice secured for it by the publication of 
i^akuntald. 

The objects for which an ancient dialect maybe studied 
are its philology and its literature, or the arts and sciences, 
the notions and manners, the history and belief of the 
people by whom it was spoken. Particular branches of 
composition may be preferably cultivated for the doe 
understanding of each of these subjects, hut there » no 
one species which will be found to embrace so many pur* 
poses as the dramatic. The dialogue varies from simple 
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to elaborate, from the ooDTeraation of ordinary life to the 
highest refinements of poetical taste. The illnstrations are 
drawn from every known product of art, os well as every 
observable phenomenon of nature. The manners and 
feelings of the people are delineated, living and breathing 
before us, and history and religion furnish the most im¬ 
portant and interesting topics to the bard. Wherever, 
therefore, there exists a dramatic literature, it must be 
pre-eminently entitled to the attention of the philosopher 
as well as the philologist, of the man of general literary 
taste as well as the professional scholar. * 

Independent, however, of the claims to notice which the 
Hindutheatre possesses, upon principles that equally apply 
to tlie dramatic literature of every nation, it may advance 
pretensions to consideration on its own account, connected 
both with its pecnlior merits and with the history of tlie 
stage. 

Neither of the dramas hitherto published, ^aJaintald or 
the PrabocAa^Cfuindroda^ay can be considered to convey 
an accurate notion of the Hindu theatre. Each is but the 
species of its own genus. The latter belongs to the 
metaphysical, the former to the mytho-pastoral class of 
Sanskrit plays; but these two varieties are far from re¬ 
presenting every doss and order. Their wide dissimilarity 
might lead us to anticipate the extensive range of the 
theatre to which they belong, and to infer that where such 
striking distinctions were to be found, others less decidedly 
marked must prevail. The inference would be justified by 
the fact, and the Hindu theatre affords examples of the 
drama of domestic, as well as of heroic life; of original 
invention as well as of legendary tradition. 

At the sometime, there aremonypeculiarities belonging 
to the Hindu theatre which it is necessary that we should 
know, befme we can safely delineate the history, or propose 
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coiild not have communicated what they never possessed. 
There is no record that theatrical entertainments were 
ever naturalised amongst the ancient Persians, Arabs, or 
Egyptians ; and the Hindus, if they learned the art from 
others, can have been obliged alone to the Cireeks or to 
the Chinese. A perusal of the Hindu plays will show 
how little likely it is that they are indebted to either, as, 
with the exception of a few features in common wluch 
could not fail to occur, they present characteristic varieties 
of conduct and construction which strongly evidence both 
original design and national development. 

The Hindu theatre belongs to that division of dramatic 
composition which modem critics have agreed to term 
romantic, in opposition to what some schools have been 
pleased to call cl(usicaL This has not escaped the observa* 
tion of one of the first dramatic critics of any age, and 
Schlegel observes, The drama of ^aJtuntald presents, 
through its oriental brilliancy of colouring, so striking a 
resemblance, upon the whole, to our romantic drama, that 
it might be suspected the love of Shakespeare had influ¬ 
enced the translator, if other orientalists had not borne 
testimony to the fidelity of Ms translation.” The present 
collection will afford ample evidence to the same effect 

Hindu dramatists have little regard for the unities of 
time and place; and if by unity of action be meant 
singleness of incident, they exhibit an equal disdain for 
such a restriction. At the same time, as we shall subse¬ 
quently see, they are not destitute of systematic and 
sensible rules, and they are as unfamiliar with the ex¬ 
travagance of the Chinese drama, as with the severe 
simplicity of Grecian tragedy. 

There is one peculiarity in the Hindu theatre which 
remarkably distinguishes it from that of every other people. 
Although there is little reason to doubt that the Sanskrit 
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laDgoage was once a spoken tongue in some parts of 
India, yet it does not seem probable that it was ever the 
Ternacular language of the whole country, and it certainly 
ceased to be a living dialect at a period of which we have 
no knowledge. 

The greater part of every play is written in Sanskrit. 
None of the dramatic compositions at present known can 
boast perhaps of a very high antiquity, and several of 
them are comparatively modem; they must, therefore, 
have been unintelligible to a considerable portion of their 
audiences, and never could have been so directly addressed 
to the bulk of the population, as to have exercised much 
influence upon their passions or their tastes. 

This circumstance, however, is perfectly in harmony 
with the constitution of Hindu society, by which the 
highest branches of literature, as well as the highest offices 
in the state, were reserved for the privileged tribes of 
Kshattriyas and Brahmans. Even amongst them, however, 
a small portion could have followed the expressions of the 
actors so 08 to have felt their full force; and tlie plays of 
the Hindus must therefore have been exceedingly deficient 
in theatrical effect. In some measure, this deficiency was 
compensated by peculiar impressions; and the popularity 
of most of the stories, and the sanctity of the lepresenta- 
tion, as well as of the Sanskfit language, substituted an 
adventitious interest for ordinary excitement. Still the 
appeal to popular feeling must have been immeasurably 
weakened; and the affectation or reality of scholarship, as 
at the Latin plays of Ariosto, or the scholastic exhibitions 
of Westminster, must have been a sorry substitute for 
universal, instantaneous, and irrepressible delight. 

Besides being an entertainment appropriated to the 
leading or learned members of society, the dramatic enter¬ 
tainments of the Hindus essentially differed from those of 
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modem Europe in the unfrequency of their representa¬ 
tion. They seem to have been acted only on solemn or 
public occasions. In this respect they resembled the 
dramatic performances of the Athenians, which took place 
at distant intervals, and especially at the spring and 
autumnal festivals,of Bacchus, the last being usually 
preferred, as the city was then filled with strangers, its 
tributaries and allies. According to Hindu authorities, 
the occasions suitable for dramatic representations are 
the lunar holidays, a royal coronation, assemblages of 
people at fairs and religions festivals, marriages, the 
meeting of friends, taking first possession of a house 
or a town, and the birth of a son. The most ordinary 
occasion, however, of a performance was, as will be seen, 
the season peculiarly sacred to some divinity. 

Amongst the Athenians, also, a piece was never pei‘- 
formed a second time, at least under the same form; and 
it is clear that the Hindu plays are wi*ittea with a view to 
but one specific representation. At other times, and in 
other places, probably, successful dramas were repeated 
both in Greece and India; but this was a distant and 
accidental, and not, as with us, an immediate and antici¬ 
pated consequence of success. 

As the plays of the Hindus were only occasionally 
enacted, we can readily comprehend why they should be 
so much longer than our dramatic writings, and why they 
should be so few. The Hindu plays do not, like the 
Chinese, it is true, afford employment for ten days, bnt 
they sometimes extend, as we shall see, to ten acts, and 
those none of the shortest, and they must have occupied 
at least five or six hours in representation. With respect 
to their number. Sir William Jones was undoubtedly 
misinformed, when he was led to suppose that the Indian 
theatre would fill as many volumes os that of any nation 
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in ancient or modem Europe. Many pieces^ no doubt, 
are lost, and others are scarce ; but it may be doubted 
whether all the plays that are to be found, and those of 
which mention is made by writers on the drama, amount 
to many more than sixty. We may form a tolerably 
acciu^te estimate of the extent of the Hindu theatre by 
the fact, that no more than three plays are attributed to 
each of the great masters of the art, Bhavabhuti and 
Kdlidiisa; a meet beggarly accoimt, when contrasted with 
the three hundred and sixty-dve comedies of Antiphanes, 
or the two thousand of Lope de Vega. 

Although, however, the plays of the Hindus must have 
been less numerous than those of any of the nations of 
liighest repute in theatrical literature, yet they must have 
existed in some number, to have offered the multiplied 
classes into which they have been divided by their critics, 
and which exhibit at least no want of variefy. It may 
also be observed, that the dramatic pieces which have come 
down to us are those of the highest order, defended by 
their intrinsic purity &om the corrosion of time. Those 
of an inferior description, and which existed sometimes 
apparently in the vernacular dialects, may have been more 
numerous and popular, and were more, strictly speaking, 
nationah Traces of these are still observable in the 
dramatised stories of tlie Bhanrs or professional buffoons, 
in the Jdtras of the Beng^is, and the Jtdsas of the 
western provinces. The first is the representation of 
some ludicrous adventure by two or three performers, 
carried on in extempore dialogue, usually of a very 
coarse kind, and enlivened by practical jokes not always 
very decent The Jdira is generally the exhibition of 
some of tbe incidents in the youthful life of Kfahfia, 
maintained also in extempore dialogue, but interspersed 
with popular songs. The mistress of Krishia, Rddhi, 
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His father, mother, and the Gopls, are the ordinary dra¬ 
matic persoTuSj and Narada acts as buffo. The Bisa 
partahea more of the ballet, but it is accompanied also 
with songs, whilst the adventures of Krishna or R&ma 
are represented in appropriate costume, by measured ges¬ 
ticulations. The Hindus have a strong relish for these 
diversions, but the domination under which they so long 
pined, and which was ever so singularly hostile to public 
ezgoyments of a refined character, rendered tlieatrical 
representations in&equent, and induced a neglect of 
dramatic literature. Plays, however, continued to be 
written and performed to the latest periods, especially in 
the west and south of India, where Hindu principalities 
still subsisted. Performances also seem to have been ex¬ 
hibited at Benares in recent times, and we have one piece 
which was written, and possibly represented in Bengal, 
but a very few years ago. All the modern compositions, 
however, are of a mythological and sectorial character, 
and are intended to celebrate the power of Kfishda or of 
Siva. They are also discriminated &om older writings by 
the predominance of narrative, and by wire-drawn com¬ 
mon-place descriptions of the periods of the day or the 
season of the year, of the rising and setting of the sun or 
moon, of the scorching heats of the summer or the reviv¬ 
ing infiuence of spring. There is no attempt at incident 
beyond the original story, and many of the subjects for 
action, which the legend affords, are thrown into dull 
and tiresome dialogue. These defects are, indeed, to be 
found occasionally in several of the earlier pieces, hut to 
a limited extent, whilst they form the substance of all 
later compositions. 

Wlien the art of theatrical composition had passed its 
zenith, and began to exhibit symptoms of decay, the same 
fate befell it in India which it encountered in other conn- 
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Prdkdh, One manuscript of it exists, xrhich was copied, accord¬ 
ing to the date, in Saka 1426, or A.D. 1504. It is the work of a 
Bengali pandit of the medical caste, ViswanAtha-Kaviilja, the 
son of Ghandra-S'ekhara, and is especially current as an autho¬ 
rity in Bengal. According,to universally-received tradition, 
the author lived beyond the Brahmaputra, in the district of 
Dacca. 

The Sangiki^IUdnAhira, as the name implies, treats more espe¬ 
cially of singing and dancing than of dramatic literature. It 
furnishes, however, some curious notices of theatrical represen¬ 
tation and gesture. It is the work of S^4rugi-Deva, the son of 
Sorhala, the son of Bh&skaro, a Caslimirian pandit, who sought 
his fortunes in the south. His grandson is patronised by a 
prince named Siuhalo-Deva, but of what time or place he 
does not inform us. It is clear, however, that he wrote between 
the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, as he names Bhoja amongst 
his predecessors in tlie science; and a comment on his own work 
was written by Kallin&tha, by desire of Prau<n)a, or FraUpa 
Deva king of Vijayanagar, from A.D. 1456 to 1477. 

Amongst the works which treat generally dc Artt Poelkdj 
and winch are exceedingly numerous, some of the principal are, 
the Kdwfddaria by Dandin, the author of the Daia-Kumdra, and 
supposed to be contemporary with Bhoja; the Kdxfydd&nkdra 
Vriiti, by VAmana-AchArya; the KwalaydnandOj an enlarge¬ 
ment of the Chandrdloka of Jayadeva, by Apyaya Dfkshita, 
who was patronised by Kfishfia lUya, sovereign of Vijayanagar 
about 1520; the AlanJcdra Sarvaswa of Bhiima; the Basa-Gan- 
gddhara of JagannithaPanditaR^ja, and '<^tAlanlAva^Ka\istubha 
by Kavi Karfiapdraka, a Vaishfiava Gosain, who illustrates all 
his rules by verses of his own, relating to the loves of Krishfia 
and Bddhi, and the pastimes of the deity with the Gopls of 
VriudAvafia. 

Besides tlie general systems, there are several treatises on the 
passions and emotions which poetry is intended to depicture or 
excite, as the Sringdra-TUaka of Budra-Bhatffa and the Rosa 
Mavjari and the Rasa Tarangiii of Bhinu-Datta. The latter 
comprises a number of rules, which are quoted as those of 
Bhorata. 

In addition to the information derivable from these sources, 
08 to the system or history of the Hindu drama, the commen- 
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fore, is fully explained in the original systems, before any notice 
is taken of the inferior varieties. This method is perhaps Uie 
most logical, and obviates the necessity of some repetition; but 
in an inquiry of the present description, the first point to deter¬ 
mine appears to be, what the dramatic amusements of the Hindus 
really were, before we examine their constituent part& 

Specimens of the Ndiaka are not wanting to illustrate its 
technical description, and we can therefore follow the original 
authorities with entire confidence. It is declared to be the most 
perfect kind of dramatic comporition. The subject should 
always be celebrated and important. According to the Sdhitya- 
DaiyaAat the story should be selected fixtm mythological or 
historical record alone; but the Daia-Ritpaka asserts that it 
may be also fictitious or mixed, or partly resting on tradition, 
and partly the creation of the author. The practice of the early 
writers seems to have sanctioned the latter rule, and although 
they adopted their plots from sacred poems or PxerdiaSy they 
consider^ themselves at liberty to vary the inddents as tliey 
pleased. Modem bards have been more scrupulous. Tlie 
restriction imposed upon the selection of the subject is the same 
as that to which the French theatre so long submitted, from 
whose tragic code all newly-invented topics were excluded, in 
supposed imitation of the Greek theatre, in which however the 
Flovoer of AgtUhon, founded altogether upon fiction, was an early 
and popular production. 

Like the Greek tragedy, however, the Ni/aka is to re¬ 
present worthy or exalted personages only, and the hero 
must be a monarch, as Dushyanta; a demigod, as 'RAxaa ; or 
a divinity, as Kfisbida. The action, or more properly the 
passion, should be but one, as love or heroism. The plot 
should be simple, the inddents consistent; the business 
should spring direct from the story as a plant from its seed, 
and sliould be free from episodical and prolix interruptions. 
The time should not be protracted, and the duration of an 
act, according to the elder authority, should not exceed one 
day; but the SdMiya-DarpaAa extends it to a few dajrs, or 
even to one year. When the action cannot be comprised 
within these limits, the less important events may be thrown 
into narrative, or may be supposed to pass between the acts; 
or they may be communicated to the audience by one of the 
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actors, who holds the character of an interpreter, and explains 
to the persons of the assembly whatever they may require to 
know, or wliat is not conveyed to them by the representation; 
a rather awkward contrivance to supply deficiencies of the 
piece, but one that would sometimes be useful to insinuate the 
l>lot into tlie audiences of more polished communities. The 
diction of a Ndiaka should be perspicuous and polished. The 
piece should consist of not fewer than five acts, and not more 
than ten. 

In many of these characteristics, the Niiaha presents an 
obvious analogy to the tragedy of the Greeks, which was, “ the 
imitation of a solemn and perfect action, of adequate import¬ 
ance, told in pleasing language, exhibiting the several de¬ 
ments of dramatic composition in its different parts, represented 
through the instrumentality of agents, not by narration, and 
purifying the affections of human nature by the influence of 
pity and terror.” In the expansion of this definition in the 
“ Poetics," there are many points of affinity, and particularly in 
the selection of persons and subjects; but there are also differ¬ 
ences, some of which merit to be noticed. 

With regard to the Unities, we have that of action fnlly 
recognised, and a simplicity of business is enjoined quite in 
the spirit of the Greek drama. The unity of place is not 
noticed, as might have been expected from tlie probable absence 
of all scenic embellishment It was impossible to transport tlm 
substantial decorations of the Gredan stage from place to place, 
and therefore the scene was the some throughout; but where 
everything was left to the imagination, one site was as easily 
conceivable os another, and the scene might be fancied, one 
while a garden, and another while a palace, as well as it could 
be imagined to be either. The unity of time is curiously modi¬ 
fied, conformably to a principle wUch may satisfy tlie most 
fastidious; and the time required for the fable elapses inva¬ 
riably between the acta." In practice there is generally less lati¬ 
tude than the role indicates, and the duration of an act is very 
commonly that of the representation, or at most '* one course 
of the sun,” the night elapsing in the interval. In one piece, 
the UUararR&ma-Charilro^ indeed, we have a more extensive 
period, and twelve years are supposed to pass between the 
first and second acts. This was the onavoi^ble consequence 
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of the subject of the plaj, and aflbrds,an analogy to the licence 
of the romantic drama 

Another important difference from the classical drama, and 
from that of most countries, is the total absence of the distinc¬ 
tion between Tragedy and Comedy. The Hindu plays confine 
themselves neither to the crimes nor to the absurdities of 
mankind; ” neither “ to the momentous changes, nor lighter 
vicissitudes of life neither “ to the terrors of distress nor the 
gaieties of prosperity.” In this respect they may be classed 
with much of the Spanish and English drama, to which, as 
Schlegel observes, the terms Tragedy and Comedy ore wholly 
inapplicable, in the sense in which they were employed by 
the ancients.” They are invariably of a mingled web, and 
blend " seriousness and sorrow with lerity and laughter.” They 
never offer, however, a calamitous conclusion, which, as 
Johnson remarks, was enough to constitute a Tragedy in 
Shakespeare’s days; and although they propose to excite all the 
emotions of the Imman breast, terror and pity included, they 
never effect t)us object by leaving a painful impression 
upon tlie mind of the spectator. The Hindus, in fact, have 
no Tragedy; a defect that subverts tlie theory that Tragedy 
necessarily preceded Comedy, because in the infancy of society 
the stronger passions predominated, and it was not till soci^ 
intercourse was complicated and refined, that the follies and 
frivolities of mankind afforded material for satire. The theory 
is evidently more ingenious than just, for a considerable advance 
in refinement must have been made before plays were written 
at all, and the days of .^chylus were not those of the fierce 
and fiery emotions he delineates. In truth, however, the 
individual and social organisation of the native of India is 
unfavourable to the development of towering passion; and 
whatever poets or philosophers may have insinnated to the 
contrary, there is no doubt that the regions of physical equa¬ 
bility have ever been, and still are, those of moral extremes. 

The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu dramas is not 
merely an unconscious omission; such catastrophe is pro- 
liibited by a positive rule, and the death of either the hero or 
the heroine is never to be announced. With that regard, indeed, 
for decorum, which even Voltaire thought might be sometimes 
dispensed with, itis not allowed in any manner ensanglanter la 
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and death must invariably be inflicted out of the view of 
the spectators. Attention to hiensianu is carried even to a 
further extent, and a number of interdictions are peculiar to 
the system of the Hindus. The excepted topics of a serious 
nature are, hostile defiance, solemn imprecations, exile, degra¬ 
dation, and national calamity; whilst those of a less grave, or 
comic character, are biting, scratching, kissing, eating, sleep¬ 
ing, the bath, inunction, and the marriage ceremony. Dra¬ 
matic writers, especially those of a modem date, have some¬ 
times violated these precepts; but in general the conduct of what 
may be termed the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary 
and dignified. Kor is its moral purport neglected; and one of 
their >vriter8 declares, in an illustration familiar to ancient and 
modem poetry, that the chief end of the theatre is to dis¬ 
guise, by the insidious sweet, the unpalatable but salutary 
bitter, of the cup. 

The extent of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity in 
which they differ £h>m the dramatic writings of other nations; 
and even the Rohhert, or Don Carlos^ will suffer in the compari¬ 
son of length. The MrichchkakaH would make at least three 
of the plays of .^schylus. In actual representation, however, 
a Hindu play constituted a less uureasonablo demand upon the 
patience of an audience than an Athenian performance, consist¬ 
ing at one sitting of three Tragedies and a Farce. If the Hindu 
stage exhibited a long play, it exliibited that alone. 

TIte compositions of the first class, or N<U(iJcas, are compara¬ 
tively frequent, and some of them are amongst the best speci¬ 
mens of tho art. Sakunkdd, the the Veii 

SanhdrOy Anargha-Rdghava, and several others, belong to this 
order. Tho first is well kno^vn by tho version of Sir William 
Jones ; a translation of the second, and some accounts of the 
rest, will be found in the present collection. 

2. The second species of Rdpaka is the ProJbanufa, which 
agrees in all rosi)ects with the Ndtaka, except that it takes a 
rather less elevated rauge. The fable is to be a pure fiction 
drawn from real life in a reputable class of society, and the 
most appropriate subject is love. The hero may be of ministe¬ 
rial rank, or a Bralmian, or a merchant of respectability. The 
heroine may be a mmd of family, or a courtesan. In the former 
case, the Prakaraia is termed $iiddha, or pure; in the latter, 
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SanHrkiy or mixed. By the Ftiyd, or courtesan, however, we 
are not to understand a female who has disregarded the obliga¬ 
tions of law or the precepts of virtue, but a character reared 
by a state of manners unfriendly to the admission of wedded 
females into society, and opening it only at the expense of 
reputation to women, who were trained for association with 
men by personal and mental acquirements to which the matron 
was a stranger. The Veiifd of the Hindus was the HeUra of 
tlie Greeks. Without the talents of Aspasta, or profligacy of 
Laity the VdtantaseiuL of the first piece in this collection is a 
gentle, affectionate being, who, with the conventions of society 
in her favour, unites, as the ffeiera often did, “ accomplishments 
calculated to dazzle, with qualities of the heart which raise 
her above the contempt that, in spite of all precaution, falls 
upon her situation.” The MrichcIihcdrUl, and Mdlati-ifddhava, 
belong to the class of /^mihn'<Uaa 

3. The JBhdAa, according to the technical definition, is a 
niouologuo in one act, in which the performer narrates dra¬ 
matically a variety of occurrences as happening either to him¬ 
self or others. Love, war, fhtud, intrigue,'and imposition, are 
appropriate topics, and the narrator may enliven his recitation 
by a supposititious dialogue mth an imaginary interlocutor. 
The language must be polished, and music and singing should 
precede and close the performance. The example quoted is the 
Liidmadhvkara, but the only specimen met with is the ^rada 
TUaJuky of which some account is given in the following pages. 
It is not impossible that ventriloquism assisted to give effect to 
the imaginary dialogue, as the art is not unknown in India. 

4. The Vydifogitiz a dramatic representation of some military 
transaction, in which no part of the interest is derived from 
female participation j the sentiment of love is consequently 
excluded from it, and it admits of no comic intermixture. It is 
restricted to one act, one action, and a duration of one day, and 
the hero should he a warrior or demigod. The Sdhiiya-Dar’ 
paia names the SaagandJiUxJtaraAa as an example, the Daia- 
R&paJM specifies the t/dmodaynya-Jaya, the latter alluding 
either to the defeat of KArtavfryArJuna, or to the subjugation of 
the military tribo by the Brahmanical hero Para4u-BAma, the 
son of Jomadognl The subject of the former would seem to 
be tlie rape of a princess named SaugandhikA, only that the 
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interest springing from such m event would contravene the 
rule that relates to female exclusion, and it may refer to the 
conflict between Vasishtfha and ViSwimitra for the all-bestowing 
cow. The Dhananjaya- V^'aya belongs to this clasa 

5. The SamawUedra is the dramatic representation of some 
mythological fable in three acts; the business of the first is to 
occupy about nine hours the second, three and a half ^ and the 
third) an hour and a half. The story of the piece relates to 
gods and demons, although mortals may be introduced. There 
is no individual hero, or the heroes may be os many as twelve, 
as Kfiahfia and other divinities. The metre is that most 


usually employed in the Vedas, or the verses termed ^Ishnih and 
Gdyairi. Altliough love may be touched upon, heroism should 
be the predominant passion; and the acts of enmity may be ex¬ 
hibited, both covert and avowed, such as ironical commenda¬ 
tion and open defiance. Tempests, combats, and the storming 
of towns, may bo represented, and all the pride and pomp of 
war, as horses, elephants, and cars, may be introduced. The 
example quoted, but which no longer exists in its dramatised 
form, is the Samudra Maihaixa, the Chnrning of the Ocean: 
a splendid subject for spectacle if well managed. We may 
doubt the success of tho Hindu mechanidans in representing 
the mountain and the snake, the churning-staff and rope, or the 
agitations of the mighty main, from which sprang the personi¬ 
fications of healtli and beauty, and the beverage of immortality: 
this was, in all probability, clumsily contrived; but the gods 
and demons were well dressed and better acted, and with the 
patronage of a the conflicts between the hosts of heaven 
and heU for the goddess of beauty and the cup of ambrosia, 
were no doubt got up with no want of numbers or of splendour. 
This entertainment must have been popular, as it was addressed 
more to the eye than tlie ear. As a mere spectacle it still exists, 
and in the western provinces the history of RAma is represented 
in the dramatic form at the iXiioAnra on a vast, if not a magnifi¬ 
cent scale. Tho followers of the contending chiefs, HAma and 
BAvafia, amount sometimes to several hundreds: the battlements 
of Lanl^, though of less durable materials, are of vast extent, 
and the encounters that take place are more like the mimic 
evolutions of real armies than a dramatic exhibition. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that it occurs in the open air, usually 
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in a spacious plain, and with a want of order that ruins its 
dramatic effect The most pleasing, as the best-conducted 
parts of the business, are the processiona The entrj of PAma 
and S(U into Benares, in the year 1820, formed a riclily pictur¬ 
esque and interesting scene.* 

6. The bimo. is a drama of a similar but more gloomy char¬ 
acter than the last, and is limited to the representation of 
terrific events, as portents, incantations, sieges, and battles. It 
comprehends four acts. The hero should be a demon, demi¬ 
god, or deity. The example named is the the 

destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva, and conflagration 
of the three cities over which he ruled, and whence he derived 
his appellation. 

• 7. The ihdmriga is a piece of intrigue in four acts, in which 
the hero is a god or Ulnstrious mort^, and the heroine a god¬ 
dess. Love and mirth are the prevailing sentiments. The 
heroine may be the subject of war or stratagem, and the devices 
of the hero may end in disappointment, but not in death. The 
example named is the KvtwnaieiJiara-Vijaya. 

8. Atiia. This is considered by some to be a piece in ono 
act, but by others to be a supplementary act, serving as on in¬ 
troduction to a drama, or a more fully winding up of the story. 
The pathetic style should predominate: the hero may be a 
mort^; the su^ect should be well known. The example 
named is the Sarmishihd-FaydiL A piece, termed yaydti- 
Chariira, occurs amongst those noticed hereafter ; but that is 
a Nd/aka, and cannot therefore be here intended. 

9. The Vithi is something similar to the Bkdda: it is in one 
act, and may be performed by one actor, though the DeUa- 

admits of two. In either case it is a love-story carried 
on in comic dialogue, consisting of equivoque, evasion, enigma, 
quibble, jest, repartee, wilful misconstruction and misappli¬ 
cation, ironical praise, extravagant endearment, and jocose 
abuse. It is not very different, perhaps, in character from the 
FabvkB AttcUana of the Tuscans. 

10. The Frahasana is a farcical or comic satire, and might be 
thought to have originated, like the old comedy, from the 

* In PrioMp’s Illostrationa of Benares, part UL, are interesting repre- 
acntatloDS of this scene and one vbieh precedes it, the capture of 
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physical drama translated by the late Dr. Taylor, comes under 
this species. 

13. ^rlgadUa is an entertainment in one act, in which tlie 
goddess ^ri, the goddess of prosperity or fortune, is intro> 
duced, or is imitated by the heroine. It is partly recited, and 
partly sung. An example of it is named the KHSdratdsiaia. 

13. The ^Upaka is in four acts. The scene is laid in a place 
where dead bodies are burned: the hero is a Brahman, and the 
confidant or Pratina^aka an outcast. Marvels and magic con¬ 
stitute the leading business of tlie piece. The KanakdwUt- 
MddJtoM is an example cited ; and to borrow an illustration 
from the dramatic literature of Europe, we might doss tlie 
FreyscJiiUz under this head. 

14. The VUitikd or LAMhl is an entertainment in one act, 
of which love is the subject, and the general strain is comic or 
farcical. No example is cited. 

15. The Dui-rmllikA is a comic intrigue in four acts, in each 
of which the friends of the hero and himself successively lead 
the business. The specimen named is the VxndwnalL 

16. The ProkamiUkd is here considered as a distinct class; 
but, as observed under the first head, this is usually considered 
only a variety of the Niiihi. 

17. The Hodliia is an entertainment of singing and dancing, 
chiefly in one act, represented by one male and eight or ten 
female performers. The example named is tlm KtltnUxaUxlM; 
and the operatic ballets of Europe may afford some notion of 
the class. 

18. The BkUikd is a comic piece in one act. It is not very 
clearly defined, but it seems to be something like the piece 
which, after undergoing various migrations from Ze 
Amoureux of MoU^re, ended in the farce of Lovers' Qmn eU —a 
representation of unfounded jealousies and mutual reproaclies. 
The Kdmadatid is tlie specimen named. 

All these varieties are clearly reducible to but two, differing 
according to the loftier or lowlier tone of the composition, the 
more serious or comic tenor of the subject, and the regulari^ 
or irregularity of the construction. We might also conveniently 
transfer to them the definitions of the European stage, and class 
them under the heads of Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Ballet, Bur- 
letta, Melodrama, and Farce. Their technical distribution is, 
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however, very unimportant; and the enumeration of the die> 
iinctions, as originally recognised, is a matter of little interest, 
except as it conveys a satisfactory proof of the extent to which 
dramatic literature was once cultivated by the Hindus. 

From this general sketch of the varieties of the Hindu Thea¬ 
tre, we shall now proceed to examine what in their notions con¬ 
stituted a play; under the heads of its Dramatic Arrangement; 
the Conduct of the Plot; the Characters of the Drama; the 
objects of Dramatic Bepresentation and the means by which 
they were effected, or the Diction and Scenic Apparatus. 


3. Dramatic Aiuiakgement. 

In the Hindu drama every piece opens with a prelude or in¬ 
duction, in which the audience are made acquainted with the 
author, his work, the actors, and such part of the prior events 
as it is necessary for the spectators to know. In its propitiation 
of the audience, and reference to post occurrences, it is analo¬ 
gous to the prologue of ancient and modem times, and, as far as 
spoken in diameter, accords with what have been termed the 
Prologues of Euripides, and those of Plautus. Beiug in dia¬ 
logue, however, it is more correctly the induction of the old Co¬ 
medy, which, although considered “out of date” by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, was not unfrequent amongst their contemporaries, 
as in Gyidl^s Rtvdi, the i?<fums/rom JParrmasus, and especially 
the MaiconierU of Mantoiif in wMch the interlocutors are Uie 
actors. The Faust of Ooetho affords a specimen of an induc¬ 
tion in tlie present day. In the Hindu theatro, however, the 
actors of the prelude were never more than two, the manager 
and one of his company, either an actor or actress, and it dif¬ 
fers from the similar preliminary performances of other people 
by loading immediately into the business of the drama. 

The first part of this introduction is termed the Fiirva^mnffa, 
and agreeably to Hindu prejudices, and the religious complexion 
of the occasions on which performances were represented, opens 
with a prayer, invokiDg in a benedictory formula the protec¬ 
tion of some deity in favour of tlie audience. This is termed 
the Ndndi, or that which is the cause of gratification to men 
and goda This benediction xnay consist of one, two, or three 
stansas. Tlic elder wiiters rarely exceed two, but those of later 
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(late extend the Ndndi to three or four, and in one instance, the 
VtAl^anhdra, we have as many as six. Occasionally a short 
prayer is added to the benediction, or even substituted for it. 

It does not very distinctly appear by whom the Kdndi was 
spoken, for the general stage direction, NdndyanU SdlradlidraK, 
** at the end of the Ndndi the Sdiradhdra” seems to imply that 
it was not recited by this individual, tlie manager or conductor, 
the person who holds the thread or regulation of tlie business; 
but an aphorism of Bharata is cited, which says, ** Let the Sdr 
tradhdra recite Uie Ndndi in a tone neither high nor low." If, 
however, ho does not enter until it is recited, he must perform 
the recitation behind the scenes. Another text is cited from 
Bharata, whicli says, “ Having read the Ndndi, let the Sdirti- 
dhdra go off and the SUuipdka enter.” And the SangltorKdlpa^ 
/aruhos, *'Let the •S'd/mdAdm, or some other person entering on 
the stage, pronounce the Ndndi.** The commentator on the 
Mttdrd-Bdkshasa observes, therefore, “ that it is equally correct 
to supply the ellipse after NdndyanU by either pafAa/t ‘reads,’ 
oTpravUati ‘entersin the former case the Sdtradhdra reciting 
the Ndndi and then continuing the induction; in the latter, the 
benediction being pronounced by a different individual.” It 
seems not unlikely that it was the intention of t^e original 
writers, although the commentators may not have understood 
it, to discriminate between the real and assumed personage of 
the^tifradAdra, wliospoketho benediction in his own choracteror 
as a Bralunan, which ho must have been, and then carried on tlie 
dialogue of the prelude as tlie manager of the tlieatrical corps. 
The SdtradMra was expected to be a man of no inferior quali¬ 
fications j and according to the technical description of him, 
“ he was to be well versed in light literature, as narrative, 
plays, and poetry: lie should be familiar with various dialects; 
acquainted with the customs of different classes and the man¬ 
ners of various people, experienced in dramatic details, and 
conversant with different mechanical arts.” 

The prayer is usually often followed by some account of 
the author of the piece, which is always in a strain of pane* 
gyric, very different from the self-dispraising tone adopted by 
European dramatists, although no doubt more sincere. The 
induction must in most cases have been the work of the author 
of the play, but it may sometimes have been the composition of 
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another band. The introduction of the MrichchhakaH notices 
the death of the individual to whom the play is ascribed. In 
some places, the mention of the author is little more than the 
particularisation of his name. 

The notice of the author is in general followed by a compli¬ 
mentary appeal to the favour of the audience, in a style with 
which we are perfectly familiar, and the manager occasionally 
gives a dramatic representation of himself and his concerns, as 
in the Mridichhalatt and Midri-RdiahasOy in a dialogue between 
him and one of his company, either an actor or an actress, 
who is termed the PdripAriwUca, or associate. The dialogue 
sometimes adverts to occurrences prior to the story of the 
piece, as in the UUaui'Rdmti-ClMriira, where the manager and 
actor are supposed to be inhabitants of Ayodhyi, and de¬ 
scribe the departure of lUma’s guests, as if they hod just 
witnessed it. In the Viii-Sanlidray too, it should appear that 
they are inmates of the Pdiidava camp; and in the M^tdrd- 
Pdkshasa the manager appears as an inhabitant of P&faliputra. 
Id other preludes the connexion is less immediate. In that of 
Sil-uniaid tlie actress sings a song descriptive of the hot season, 
for the amusement of tlie audience; and in Mdlaii arul 
Mddhava the manager and his companion declare the characters 
they are to play. In every case, however, the conclusion of tlie 
prelude, termed the Prasidvafid, prepares the audience for tlie 
entrance of one of the dramatic personages, who appears 
either by simply naming him, as in $akunialdy where the. 
manager abruptly exclaims, “Here comes the kingDuahyau- 
ta," or by uttering something he is supposed to overhear, and 
to which he advances to reply, as in the MrichcJihdkail and 
MudrdrRdkahasa. 

The piece, being thus opened, is carried on in the manner 
with which the theatres of Europe are familiar, or the division 
of scenes and acts. 

The scene may be considered to be marked, as in the 
French drama, by the entrance of one character and the exit 
of another, for in general the stage is never left empty in the 
course of the act, nor does total change of place often occur. 
The rule, however, in this respect, is not very rigidly ob¬ 
served, and contrivances have been resorted to, to fill up the 
seeming chasm which such an interruption as a total change 
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of scene requires, and to avoid that solecism which the en¬ 
trance of a character, whose approach is unannounced, is con¬ 
sidered. 

Of these, two arc personages: the interpreter and intro¬ 
ducer ; the Vishkarnhlwka and Praveiaka. Tlicse are members 
of the theatrical company, apparently, who may be supposed 
to sit by, and upon any interruption in tlie regular course of 
the piece, explain to the audience its cause and object The 
Vi^ikamhhaj it is said, may appear at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of an act: the Praveiaka, it is said, only 
between the acts. But this is contradicted by the constant 
practice, for in every place the Pmvtiaka indicates a change 
of scene. The duty of the Prawiaka was probably of a very 
simple nature, and he merely announced the change of scene 
and approach of a certain character. The Vislikamltha had a 
more diversified duty, and besides filling up all the blanks in 
the story, he was expected to divert the audience by his wit 
and repartee, like the Arloquino Intromezzo, or the clowns of 
the Elizabethan period of our stage The clumsiness of these 
supplementary performers seems not to have escaped the notice 
of the Hindu dramatists, and they are sometimes interwoven 
with the piece, as in the VeM^Sanhdra^ where a scene be¬ 
tween two goblins, wbo are seeking their banquet upon the field 
of battle, is considered to be chiefly intended to connect the 
business of the drama, and prepare the audience for the death 
of Drofia, which they behold and describe ; and the descrip¬ 
tion of the combat between Lava and Chandrakctu, in the 
UttarorHdmorChanira, by the two spirits of air, is a similar and 
still happier substitute for an interpreter. The employment of 
the Vhkkan^ka and Pmvtiaka. is indicated by a simple naming 
of them, and wbat either is to do or say is left to the person 
who fills the cliaracter. 

The act, or yfithz, is said to be marked by the exit of all 
the person^es: a definition which is equally applicable to the 
practice of the French theatre. Of the duration of the act we 
have already spoken, and it will have been seen in the enu¬ 
meration of the different species of theatrical compositions, that 
the number of acts varies from one to ten. The Hanuman^ 
Niiaka indeed has fourteen; but it will be seen by the abstract 
account of that drama, that it is a poem rather than a play, or 
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at most a piece of patchwork, in which the fragments of an old 
play have been eked out by poetic narrative, and connected by 
the interposition of extraneous and undraznatie matters. The 
precise division of Hindu plays into acts is a feature which 
serves to discriminate them from the Creek compositions, in 
which the division into acts was unknown, the only distinc¬ 
tions recognised being those of prologue, episode, and exode, 
regulated by the intervening songs of the chorus, to which we 
find nothing parallel in the regular plays of the Hindus. The 
division into acts appears .to have been an arrangement in¬ 
vented by the Komans, from whom we can scarcely suspect the 
Hindus to have derived it. 

The first act, or the Aiikamikha, corresponds to the exposi¬ 
tion, prologue, or protasis of the ancient theatre, and furnishes 
a clue to the subject of the whole story. This is iu general ably 
done; as, for instance, in the Mtidrd JidJeshasoy the whole busi¬ 
ness of the last act of which is the development of contrivances 
intimated in the first The first act of MdUU( and Mddltava 
is entirely devoted to this object, with a minuteness of detail 
tliat is ro^cr tedious, and reminds us of Puffs apology in the 
OrUic for the language of tlic first scene of his play: “ I was 
obliged to be plain and intelligible in the first scene, because 
there was so much matter of fact in it” 

The ensuing acta carry on the business of the story to its 
final development in the last; and in general the Hindu writers 
are successful in maintaining the character of their exode, the 
business being rarely completed before the concluding act 
The piece closes as it l^an, with a characteristic benediction or 
prayer, which is always repeated by the principal i>ersoaage, 
and expresses his wishes for general plenty and happiness. 


4. Conduct op the Plot. 

The business of every piece is termed its Vdsiit: its substance 
or thing, the pagma or res. 

It is of two kinds, principal and secondary, or essential and 
episodical 

Every business involves five elements, the VindUy Pa- 
idkdy Prakarty and Kirya, 

The VijOy or the seed, is the' circumstance from which the 
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business arises. The policy of the prime minister in the 
Raindvali is the seed, or remote cause, of tho Kija’s obtaining 
the princess. 

Tho Findw, ■^hich literally means a drop, is the unintentional 
development of some secondary incident, which famishes a 
clue to tho event—^as when Satndvalf learns accidentally that 
she has beheld the person of the Baja Vatsa, she recollects 
she was designed by her father to be his bride, which after a 
duo course of interruption she becomes. 

I*cUdkd, a banner, perhaps intended to signify embellishment, 
an episode. 

Prakariy an episodical incident, or an event of limited dura* 
tion and subordinate importance, in which the principal charac¬ 
ters bear no part. 

Kdr^ is the end, or object, which being effected, the whole 
is effected, as the marriage of Vatsa and lUtnivall 

The end or object of the business admits of five conditions : 
Beginning, Promotion, Hope of Success, BemovaJ of Obstacles, 
Completion. 

The series or combinations of incidents, the Sandhis, by 
which an object is ultimately attained, are also fiva 

The is the opening or preparatory course of inci¬ 

dents, by which the train of events to be afterwards dcvelope<l 
is first sprang. Thus in Mdlali and Mddluiva, tho hero and 
heroine have been tlirown in each other’s way by seeming acci¬ 
dent, but in fact by the devices of their friends •, and this lays 
the foundation of their love, and the occurrences of the play. 

Tho 2*ratmukha is the metabasis, or secondary event, calcu¬ 
lated to obstruct or promote the catastrophe, as tho suspicion 
entertained by the queen, V&savadatU, of her husband's love 
for SAgarikA. 

The Garbha is the covert prosecution of purpose, giving way 
in api>earauce to impediments, but in reality adhering to the 
original intention. 

Vimarsha is the peripateia, in which an eifect is produced con¬ 
trary to its intended, cause, or change in the course of the story, 
by which expectation is baffled, and an unforeseen reverse en¬ 
sues. S^akuntali, by her marruige with Dushyanta, has attained 
the summit of her desires, when she incurs the displeasure of 
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bat temperate and firm; UddUOy ardent and ambitiona. These 
are again subdivided, so as to make forty-eight species; and 
by considering them as diversified by mortal, semi-divine, or 
celestial origin, are malUpUed to a handled and forty-four 
kinds. It must be rather diflicult for a writer to observe, 
amidst such a multiplicity, the rule laid down for bis delinea¬ 
tion of the manners of his hero: for whatever individual he 
adopts, he must take care to make him consistent with himself, 
and not to give him qualities incompatible with his organisa¬ 
tion. Thus it is said that it is incongnions to ascribe liberality 
to the demon Bavafia; to unite piety and pride in the son of 
Jamadagni; and to accuse the high-minded Kama of compass¬ 
ing the death of Bali by fraud. These blemishes, when they 
occur in the original legend, should be kept out of view by the 
dramatist Some allowance, however, Is made for “lover’s 
peijurics,” and a prince and hero may compromise his credit 
for dignity and veraci^, in concealing from a jealous bride 
his igaremena de aeur. 

Equal minuteness has been displayed in spedfying the classes 
of Ndyikda or heroines; and the extent to which females are 
partakers of scenic incident, affords an interesting picture of 
the relations of that sex in Hindu society. In the NddaJcas and 
NiUJoia we have the njrmphs of heaven, the brides of demigods, 
the wives of saints, and female saints riiemselves, and the deified 
woods and rivers; in the plays of pure fiction, we have princesses 
and courtesans; and in the pieces of intrigue, the different in¬ 
mates of the harem. The first class of females is the legitimate 
creation of poetry and mythology, the others are portraits from 
social life. Ihe introduction of the unmarried female of high 
birth into the lighter scenes of common life, is an accession to 
which andent comedy was a stranger. The unmarried girl of 
family is never introduced in person in the scenes of Plautns 
and Terence. In Mdlaii and Mddhava, we have H&lati and her 
friend Madayantiki; and in the Ratndvali, Sigarikd and the 
other damsels of the interior of the palace. It may be sus¬ 
pected, however, that the former piece presents a purer speci¬ 
men of Hindu manners than the latter. It s^ms probable that 
the princes of India learnt the practice of the rigid exdudon of 
women in their harems from the Mohammedans, and that pre¬ 
viously, although they were subject to many restrictions, they 
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were allowed to go freely into public on public occasions, they 
were present at dramatic performances, they formed the chief 
part at bridal processions, they were permitted to visit the 
temples of the gods, and to perform their ablutions with little 
or no privacy in sacred streams; which last-named privileges 
they still retain, and to which Mohammedan women have no 
similar right. Even in later times, the presence of men other 
than a husband or a son, was for from prohibited in the inner 
apartments ; and in the Raindvali, the minister of Vatsa, with 
his chamberlain and the envoy from Ceylon, are admitted to 
the audience of the B^jd in the presence of the queen and 
her attending damsels. In what may be considered heroic 
times, queens and princesses seem to have travelled about 
where and how they pleased; and in the Uttara-Jidma^Cha- 
iitra, Sitd is sent to live by herself in the forests, and the 
mother of Rdma comes with little or no parade to the her¬ 
mitage of Vdlmiki 

Although, however, the social restraints to which females 
were subjected, under the ancient Hindu system, were of a 
very different nature from those which Mohammedanism im* 
poses, and were in all probability even less severe than those 
which prevailed in many of the Grecian states, they did no 
doubt operate to such an extent as to preclude women from 
taking any part in general society. This was more particularly 
the case with unmarried women; and we learn from several* of 
the dramas, that it was a part of virtuous breeding for a viig;in 
to decline conversation with a man, even with a lover. Thus 
SigarikA in the JRcUndvali, and Mdlatf in Mdlai( and AfddAnm, 
can with difficulty be prevailed upon to address the objects of 
their a6foction. Tliey answer to every question by proxy, and 
do not even trust their voices to their female companion above 
a whisper, when riiose they adore are present. Unmarried 
women, therefore, we may infer, might be in company with men 
and might hear their addresses, but would have violated de¬ 
corum if they had ventured to reply. No restraint of the nature 
was imposed upon maiTied women. S'akuntalA appears in the 
public court of Dushyanta and pleads her own cause; and VSsa- 
vadatU, in the JiatndvaJi, enters unreservedly intoconmunica- 
tion wiA her father’s envoy. The married ladies of the lighter 
pieces, indeed, exercise their wit upon their husband's par* 
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ticular cotsfidant and Mend, the Yidtiahaka^ and the queen of 
Agnimitra and her foster sister Mekhali, indulge themselves 
in practical jokes at ChirAyaha’s expense. 

The want of opportunity thus afforded to Hindu youth to 
appreciate the characters and dispositions of those to whom they 
were affianced, might be supposed to have subjected them to 
subsequent disgust and disappointment at home, and conse¬ 
quently compelled them to seek the gratification derived firom 
female society elsewhere. Such has been the reason assigned 
for a similar practice amongst the Greeks. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this want of previous acquaintance was in any 
way the cause of the effect ascribed to it, for the practice was 
very universal, and disappointment could not have universally 
occurred. In all probability, it occurred less often than it does 
in European society, in which so much pains are taken to embel¬ 
lish talent, and in which conventional good breeding conceals 
defects. The practice rather originated in what was considered 
to be the perfection of female virtue. “ She was the best of 
women of whom little could be said, either in the way of good 
or harm: she was educated to see as little, to hear as little, and 
inquire as little as possible, and the chief purposes of her married 
life were to peipetuate her race, and regulate the economy of 
the household." Her maximum of merit consisted in the 
assiduity with which she nursed her children and controlled 
her servants, and whilst thus devoted “ to suckle fools and 
chronicle small beeT," she might be a very useful, but certainly 
could not be a very entertaining companion. 

The defective education of the virtuous portion of the sex, 
and their consequent uninteresting character, held out an in¬ 
ducement to the unprincipled members, both of Greek and 
Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply 
those wants which rendered home cheerless, and should give to 
men hetasra or female Mends, and associates in intellectual as 
well as in animal enjoyment A courtesan of this class inspired 
no abhorrence: she was brought up fx^m her infancy to the life 
she professed, which she graced by her accompHsWents, and 
not un&equently dignified by her virtues. Her disregard of 
social restraint was not the voluntary breach of moral, social, 
or religious precepts: it was the business of her education to 
minister to pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Greeks, 
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she committed little or no trespass against the institutes of the 
national creed or the manners of society. The Hindu principles 
were more rigid; and not only was want of chastity in a fei^e 
a capital breach of social and religious obligations, but the as 80 > 
ciation of men with professed wantons was an equal violation of 
decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of caste, 
was considered a virtual degradation from rank in society. In 
practice, however, greater latitude seems to have been observed; 
and in i^iQMrichchhaJct^i, aBrahman, a man of family and repute, 
incurs apparently no discredit from his love for a courtesan. A 
still more curious feature is, that his passion forsuch an object 
seems to excite no sensation in his family nor uneasiness in his 
wife, and the nurse presents his child to his mistress, as to its 
mother; and his wilb, besides interchanging civilities (a little 
coldly, perhaps, but not compulsively), finishes by calling her 
“ sister,** and acquiescing therefore in her legal union wi^ her 
lord. It must be acknowledged that the poet has managed his 
story with great dexterity, and the interest with which he has 
invested his heroine prevents manners so revolting to our no¬ 
tions from being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, 
in the estimation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero with a 
wife or two, more or less, and the acquisition of an additional 
bride is the ordinary catastrophe of the lighter dramas. 

Women are distinguished as being Swaklyd^ J*araH^y and 
jSdmdnyd—or the wife of an individual himself, the wife or 
daughter of another person, and one who is independent. Each 
of these is distinguished as Miigdhd, PmudAd, and PragaXbhd^ or 
youthful, adolescent, and mature; and of each of these, again, 
there are many varieties, which it is needless to specify. We 
may observe, however, to the honour of the Hindu drama, that 
the Parakiydi or she who is the wife of another person, is 
never to be made the object of a dramatic intrigue: a prohi¬ 
bition that would have sadly cooled the imagination and 
curbed the wit of Dryden and Congreve. 

The incidental characters or conditions of a JVdyiM are de¬ 
clared to be eight:— 

1. The S^idhinapatikd is devoted to her husband. 

2. The Vdsakasajjd is a damsel full dressed in expectation of 
her lover. 

3. Tlie VirakoUMdihitd mourns the absence of her lord. 
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4. The KhaASUd U mortiBed by detecting a lorer’s infidelity. 

5. The Kahhdnhritd is overcome with grief or anger at 
real or fancied neglect. 

6 . The Vtj/raia^dhd is disappointed by her lover’s f^ng his 
appointment 

7. The Froshiialhartrihi is a female whose husband or lover 
is in a foreign country. 

8 . The Abhiidrikd is a female who goes to meet her lover, 
or sends to seek him. 

The AlanJcdras, the onuonents or graces of women, and with 
wluch the Ndyi^ should be delineated by the drtunatic or 
poetic writer, are said to be twenty. Many of these are pal¬ 
pable enough: such as ^hd, brilliancy or Wuty, and youth ; 
Mddhrtr^Ot sweetness of disposition; Dhairya, steady attach¬ 
ment, &C. But there are some which, as charac^ristic of 
the Hindu system, may perhaps merit specification. Bhdva 
a a slight personal indication of natural emotion. Hdva is its 
stronger expression, as change of colour; and Held is the decided 
manifestation of feeling. LOd is mimicry of a lover's manner, 
language, dress, &c., for his diversion, or that of female com¬ 
panions. Plk/dsa isthe expression of desire evinced in look,' 
act, or speech. PiehchhiUi is neglect of dress and ornaments 
through mental agitation. FU>hrama is the wrong application 
of personal embellishments occasioned by hurry and anxiety. 
KilahnchUa is mixed sensation, as the conflict between joy 
and grief, tenderness and resentment. MoUdyUa is the 
silent expression of returned affection. Kvihmita is the 
affected repulse of a lover’s endearment& Vikriia is the sup¬ 
pression of the sentiments of the heart through bashfulness; 
and Laiita is the conviction of triumphant charms, and the 
sentiment of gratified love, as expressed by elegance of attire 
and complacency of deportment. 

The dramatis pmofUB, with the exception of the hero and 
heroine, form the anga or the body of the characters. Of tiiese 
the following are distinguished:— 

The Pithamwrda is the friend and confidant of the hero, and 
sometimes the hero of a secondary action interwoven witiii the 
principal Such is the case in the Mdlati and Uddliata, in 
which the love of Makaranda for Madayantik4 proceeds parallel 
with that of Midhava for M&latL 
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Another person of primary rank is the Praiindyahn^ the 
counterpart and antagonist of the hero. Such is RdvaiSa as 
opposed to lUma, and Duryodhana to YudhUhfhira. 

Each of these may have his courtiers, ministers, officers, 
companions, and dependants; but there are two in^viduals, 
termed specifically the Vita and the Vid'&ihdka^ that are pecu> 
liar in some degree to the theatre of the Hindus. 

The character of the is notvery easily understood. It is 
necessary that he should be accomplished in the lighter arts, 
particularly poetry, music, and singing, and he appears indis¬ 
criminately as the companion of a man or woman, although, 
in the latter case, the female is the courtesan. He is genert^y 
represented on familial* and easy, and yet dependent, terms with 
his associate, and evinces something of the character of the 
Parasite of the Greek comedy, but that he is never rendered 
contemptible. It does not appear that he professes to teach the 
arts he practises, alth()ugh it is not impossible that such was 
lus employ, and that lie was retained about the person of the 
wealthy and dissipated, as a kind of private instructor as well 
as entertaining companion. In lexicons, the person indicated 
by the Viia is a despicable being, of whose character no 
vestiges occur in the theatrical picture. 

AsSchlegel observes, every theatre has its bufibon, and the 
Vidttdioka plays tliat part in the theatre of the Hindus. He is 
the humble companion, not the servant, of a prince or man of 
rank; and it is a curious peculiarity, that he is always a 
Brahmin. He bears more affinity to Sancho Fansa, perhaps, 
than any other character in western fiction, imitating him in his 
combination of shrewdness and simplicity, his fondness of good 
living, and his love of ease. In the dramas of intrigue, he 
exhibits some of the talents of Mercury, but with less activity 
and ingenuity, and occasionally suffers by his interference. In 
the MrichcJUMkati he is further distinguished by his morality 
and his devotion to his friend. This character is always 
lively, and sometimes almost witty, although in general his 
facetiousness does not take a very lofty flight. According to the 
technical definition of his attributes, he is to excite mirth by 
being ridiculous in person, age, and attira 

The Ndyik&y ot heroine, has always her companion and con¬ 
fidante, and the most appropriate personage to fill this capacity 
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Some \mtei‘s consider as 63 mon 3 rinoQ 8 vritli : but 
one authority distinguishes it as a variety, and restricts the 
former to jealousy or intolerance of attention or respect shovn 
to a rival, as, 

Example.—*' Oo, sbamolen wretch, to her to whom you have trans* 
ferred your homage, the crimson tincture of whose feet you wear as 
the embellishment of your forehead.” (3aro«tMinibaiiiAd£Aara4a.) 

6. Mada, intoxication, extravagant joy, and forgetfulness of 
sorrow; Vihh&wis, driuldng, &c.; Awuhh&vca, unsteadiness in 
movement, indistinctness of utterance, drowsiness, laughing, 
weeping. 

Example.—"The tongue tastes the liquor, and our existence is wholly 
unprofitable: all the fsculties are overwhelmed by the unreality of a 
shadow.” (JfoM-TaranyiMj.) 

6. &r(ma, weariness; VihhdvaSy bodily exertion or excessive 
indulgence; AnvhMvas, perspiration, languor, d:c. 

Example.—" There you reclined your form in repose upon my bosom, 
for vainly had my endearments sought to giro relief to (hose tender 
limbs, beantiful in rest, and delicate ts the soft fibres of the lotus stem, 
when wearied by the lengthened way." from the Uttara 

JRdma-CSuurUTtt.) 

7. J^lasya, indolence, aversion to activity; Pilhdvas, weari¬ 
ness, luxuriousness, pregnancy, meditation; AnvUufras, tardy 
and reluctant motion, stooping, yawning, becoming of a darker 
complexion. 

Example.—"The daughter of tlie mountain, when heavy with her 
pleasing harden, was unable to prevent ITara from carrying off her necklace 
with her hands, and languidly raised her eye In smiles upon his thefL” 
(iZaM-Toranytiii, from the Aru>ndra-&uniiAaia.) 

8. Hatnyo, the depression of indigence and pain ; P^b/tdvas, 
desertion, neglect, contempt; Amh^vas, hunger, thirst, ragged 
apparel, wretchedness of appearance. 

Example.—" The husband, old and blind, reclines upon the platform; 
the dwelling is in ruins, and the rainy season is at hand. There are no 
good tidings of the son, and as the matron anxiously preserves the last 
drop of oil in the fragment of a broken jar, she looks at her pregnant 
daaghter-in*law, and weeps.” 

9. ChirUd, painful reflection, the absorption of the mind in 
unpleasant recollection; VU>hdvai, the loss or absence of a de¬ 
sired object; AnubkdvaSj tears, sighs, change of colour, feverish 
heat. 
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Example.—“ Whom do jon ibinlc of, geatle end lorely maiden, as joo 
lean yottr cheek open your band, around vhose wrists the lotus fibre 
twines its cooling bracelet 1 from those long lashes drop a stream of 
pearly tears, to weave a lengthened necklace far more bright than Hare’s 
radiant smile.” (Daia^Jt&pahi.) 

10 . Moka, perplexity, distraction, not knowing what is to 
be done or left undone; Fibhdvas, terror, impetuoaty, painful 
recollection; Anuihdvas, giddiness, falling on the ground, in¬ 
sensibility. 

Kxampifc—" I know not whether this be i»tin or plessore thst I feel; 
whether I wake or sleep, whether wine or venom spre^ through my frame; 
thy touch has confounded all my faculties, and now I shake with cold, 
and now 1 burn with inward beat.” (2>aia>.Httpal», from the UUara- 
Xdma-Charitra.) 

11. Smnii, recollection j Fibhdws^ the effort to remember, 
association of ideas ; Anuihdvas, contracting or drawing up 
the eyebrows, &c. 

Example.—” la this Maindka that atope my way through the air 1 
Whence is this audacity t Has he forgotten how he shrank from the 
thunderbolt of Indra ^Is it Tdrkshya that thus presumes, who ought to 
know me, Bdvana, the equsl of his lord 1—No, it is Jafdyu—oppressed 
by years, he comes to court his death.’’ (Z)aSa-]t4paia, from the 
Hamwum-Mi/ahci.) 

12. JDhriH, concentration or repose of the mind, fortitude or 
content; VHhdvas, knowledge, power; Anuihdvas, calm en¬ 
joyment, patient suffering. 

Example.—'’We are contented here with the bark of trees; you are happy 
in afflnenco: our utisfaction is equal, there U no difference in our eon- 
ditiona. He alone is poor whose deaira are inaatiable; hot when the 
mind is satisfied, who can be called poor, who can be termed rich 1 ” 
(Z>aM-Jh]paha, from the iatobus of AkartfiharL) 

13. FHfd, shame, shrinking from praise or censure; Vibhdvas, 
conscious impropriety, disgrace, defeat; Anuihdvas, casting 
down the eyes, hanging down the head, covering the face, 
blushing. 

Example.—" The ayes of Aijuna, suffused with starting tears, are fixed 
in Bad dejection upon hia bow; inflamed with rage, he mourns the 
death of Abbimanyn, slain by an unworthy enemy, but bums still more 
with shame to think it yet unrevenged! ' Al^ alas, my aon ! ’ are 
words that are swelling in hia throat, but not suffered to find their way.” 
(8i>ra«ieatfia^AdMarai(a, from the red(.&raiidra.) 

14. unsteadiness, haste, repeatedly changing frrom 
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“IK If be be socb u yoa describe, vhstt&n sacb es I 

Attempt t** {Daia-RApaha, from tbe Vddtia-Rdghavtu) 

Eximple.—''When the monkey chiefs heerd from Henuinat, npon 
his return, tbst th^ would be unsble to cross tbe expended bed of the 
oceen, they Uu^ed st bis report; but when they reached the shore, 
and first beheld tbe vast and erer^tossing main, they stood to gate upon 
it tike figures in a picture.*’ {Easa>3'<iraiigt)t(, from the Uan>man‘ 
Niiahx.) 

18. Oarha, arrogance, holding one’s self superior to all men; 
TihHvas, opinion of family, beauty, rank, and strength; 
AiwhhiisaSy disrespect, frowns, freedoms, laughter, acts of 
prowess. 

Example.—Whilst I bear arms, what need of others^ swords: that 
which cannot be accomplished by my falchion must be impossible for al]." 
(AirastoafthsiliXd&Aaraiio, from the MahMXdraUt.) 

19. Yishdda, desp^ of success, anticipation of misfortune; 
Vibhdvas, failure in acquiring wealth, fame, or of^ring, and 
their loss; AnvbhdvaSy sighing, palpitation, abstraction, anxious 
search for friends or patrons, See, 

Exa&ap]e.~‘*Tdrakd, what is this! Gourds sink in tbe etream, and 
stones are buoyant The glory of the mighty monarch of the Rdkshasas 
is ei&ced, and tbe child of a mortal triumpba. I bare lived to see 
my kinsmen tUin; the feebleness of ige forbids the discharge of my 
funcUons. What now is to be done!" {Daia-ItApaln, from the Vira- 
Charitn.) 

20. AiiisiiJcya, impatience; VibhdvOf expectation of a lover; 
Anvbfulvas, uneasiness, lassitude, sighs. 

Example.—The first watch U spent in agreeable diversions; the 
second, in wearing a wreath of lotos flowers, ekempahu, ketahu, Jtuminc$: 
the third, in at^usting the golden bracelet, and chain, and ear-rings, and 
xone. But bow, pretty damael, is the last watch of tbe day to be passed!" 

21 . Hidrd, drowsiness, contraction of the mental faculties, or 
recession of their properties from the oi^ns of sense; Vibhdvas, 
fatigue of body or mind; Anvbhdvas, relaxation of the muscles, 
t^vinkling of the eyes, yawning, dosing. 

Example.—“Still echo in my heart those gentle love-inspiring words 
my fawn-eyed maid breathed t^ay, half indistinct and haU articolate, 
when her eyes twinkled with drowsiness.” {Daaa-XApcia,) 

22. Apasmdra, possession, demoniac or planetary influence; 
Vibhdvas, impurity, solitude, excessive fear or grief, &c.; Amh 
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IhdxaSt trembling, sighing, foaming, lolling out the tongue, 
falling on the ground in convulsions. 

Example.—“ When be beheld the Lord of Waters, furiooe and foaming, 
clinging to the earth and tossing high hli mighty waves like arms, he 
thought him one possessed." (ZWa-iZitpoha, from Mifjha). 

23. Supta^ sleep; VihhdoOj sleepiness; Anvhhdvcs, closing of 
the eyes, immobility, and hard breathing. 

Example.—'* As the eyes of the foe of hlura cloie, and the breath plays 
upon bis quivering Up, in the bowers on the Yamanit's bank, one smiling 
damsel stula away his robe, another the gem from his ear, and a third the 
golden bracelets from hia anna.’’ {Rata-TanugiAi.) 

24. Vihodha^ the unfolding of the faculties, waking; Vi- 
Ihdwiy dissipation of drowsiness; Annhhdvas, rubbing the eyes, 
snapping the fingers, shaking the limbs. 

Example.—*' May the glances of Uari preserro you, when he extends 
his dripping limbs, designing to quit bis discus, pillow, and serpent coach 
amidst die ocean, and averts bis half'Opening eyes, red with long slumber, 
from the blaze of the lornpa. set with gems." {SartuwatOtaiiihahharaiia, 
from the Mvdrd-IUktJuua,) 

25. Amarshdy impatience of opposition or rivalry; Vtbhdms, 
discomfiture, disgrace \ AnMhhdwu, perspiration, redness of the 
eyes, shaking of the head, abusive language, blows. 

Example.— Shell the sons of DhfitartishCra go unpunished, and I 
surviTe t They have set fire to our dwelling, oflTerod us poison for food, 
assnmed our slate, seized upon our wealth, and aonght our Uvea, and 
hare laid violent handa upon the robe and tresses of our common bride." 
(ShroeuHitUziifi&titAanuia, from the Fedi-SaaAdra.) 

26. Avaliitthd, disguise, attempted concealment of sentiments 
by personal octs^ VibhdwiSy modesty, turpitude, importance; 
Anubhdvas, acting, looking, and speaking in a manner foreign 
to the real object. 

Example.—" Whilst thns the divine sago spoke, the beaateous Parvati, 
standing by bis aide, held down her bead with tbame, and pretended to 
eount the leaves of the lotus in her baud." {Daia-R&pAca, from the 
JiTuindra'&unh/utva.) 

27. Ugraidy sternness, cruelty; VihMvas, promulgation of 
fault or crime, theft, evil disposition; AnvJMvaSy reviling, 
abusing, beating. 

Example.—" Is not my unrelenting spirit known to all the world f 
One and twenty times did I deatroy the martial race, and hewed to 
pieces the very infants in the womb; nor desisted tiU I had allayed 
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the fires of s father’s vratb, bj ablution in the reeerroir of blood 
vhieb I bad promiaed to bis ghost’* {DaSc^R^pdka, from the Ftra- 
CAoritra.) 

28. Mati, appreheDsion, mental conclusion \ YWiAva, study 
of the Sistras; Anvbhdvas, shaking the head, drawing up the 
brows, giving instruction or advice. 

Example.— ' Assuredl; she is fit to be a Kabattri^a's wife, for my mind 
feela her worthy of my lore. The dictates of the soul are in all doobtful 
points the anthority of the vlrtnoua.” {SaranBaOkaiUhdiiharcAA, from 
SaktadeddL) 

29. Vyddhi^ sickness ; FUAdvoi, vitiation of the humours, 
effect of heat or cold, influence of the passions; Anubhdvas, 
appropriate bodily symptoms 

Example.—“ Her kindred are in tears, her parents in sorrowful ab- 
atracUon, her hiends are orercome with melancholy, her aaaoeiatca with 
affliction: the hope to her that to-day or to-morrow her safferings will 
cease is despair to others, but she participates not in the pain of separa¬ 
tion from the world.” (ilofa-ArtpsAa.) 

30. UirnddOy absence of reflection or restraint; Vihhdvas, 
loss of a beloved or desired object, reverse of fortune, morbid 
action or possession; AnvbMvas, talking incoherently, laugh¬ 
ing, weeping, or singing without cause. 

Example.—' Vile Rdkahaa, forbear; whither wouldat thon bear my 
beloTed I Alas! it is no demon, bat a cloud. It is the bow of Indra, 
not the weapon of a distant foe; the rain-drope beat upon me, not hostile 
shafts; and that gleam of golden radiance is the lightning, not my love.” 
(Lak^Ripdka, from Vilraina and VrvaH,) 

31. ilfararia, death; VibhAws, expiration, wounds, injuries; 
Aiwbh&vaa, falling on the ground, immobility. 

Example.—" The female fiend, pierced through the heart by the resist- 
lees shafts of the blooming Bdma, poared through the nostrils a torrent 
of blood, and sought the dwelling of the lord of life.” (&iAt(ya-i>ary)a}M, 
from the Raghu-Ymlti^) 

32. TVdsu, fear without cause; Viihdva$, hearing frightful 
sounds, sedng alarming objects; .i^niid^tvis, immobility, trem¬ 
bling, perspiration, relaxed muscles. 

Example.—" As the fish played about thrir knees, the nymphs of 
heaven, their glances wild with terror and etrildiig their hands together, 
looked upon each oUier fearfully.” (SaroneattibadfAdMaraifa, from the 
JTrrdto.) 

33. rifor/u, consideration, discussion; FtiAdvo, the peicep- 
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tion of doubtful circumstances; Anubhdvas, shaking the head, 
raising the eyebrows, &c. 

Example.—** Hu thU been contrived by BhanU, misled by ambUion, 
or bos tbe eeeond queen effected it through female lerity} Both tbeee 
notions must be Incorrect. Tbe prince is the hero's yonogeet brother; the 
queen, bis parent and his father’s wife. It is clear, therefore, that this 
unhappy event is the work of destiny.” {l>aSa’Riip(dui) 

This concludes the list of VyaS^ididri-Bhdvas^ or incidental 
conditions, according to the best treatises on this subject; and 
as they assert, to the elementary rules of Bliarata, in which 
they are enumerated. They are in many cases subtilised and 
subdivided in a manner which it is unnecessary here to notice. 
Their judicious delineation gives to poetic and dramatic com¬ 
position its flavour or taste. 

The Rasas, it is expressly stated, are so termed, from tlie 
analogy between mental and physical impressions. Tlie con¬ 
ception of love or hatred, as derived from a drama, is fitly 
compared to the notion which such substances as may be 
sweet or saline convey of saltness or sweetness. The idea 
is not peculiar to Hindu literature j and the most polished 
nations of Europe agree in the employment of a term of similar 
literal and metaphorical import, as tasU, ynsto, g<nU, gtsdmack. 
A similar application of terms is traceable in Latin and Greek; 
and, 08 Addison observes, ** this metaphor would have not 
been so general, had there not been a conformity between the 
mental taste and that sensitive taste which gives us a relish of 
every savour.” 

The Rasas reside in the composition, but are made sensible 
by thoir action on the reader or spectator. In the first case, 
they may be identified with the permanent conditions or 
Bhdvas. It is more usual, however, to regard them as distinct— 
as the effects of the Bhdvas and not of one nature with them. 
Their due appreciation depends upon the sensitiveness of the 
critic; but a spectator, who deserves the name, is defined by 
Bharata to be *'one who is happy when the course of the 
drama is cheerful, melancholy when it is sorrowful, who rages 
when it is furious, and trembles when it is fearful,” or, in a 
word, who sympathises with what he sees. 

The Rasas are eight, according to Bharata: according to 

VOL, I. s 
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some authorities there are nine. They are ^Hngira, love; 
Eitya^ mirth ; Karu^^ tenderness ; Baudra^ fury; Vira, hero¬ 
ism; Bhaydnaka, terror ; Bibhaisoy disgust; and Adbhula, 
wonder—the ninth is ^nta, or tranquillity. The serious 
part of this list is much more comprehensive than the Oreek 
tragic Basas of terror and pity; but, as anticipated by the 
Hindu critics, the whole might bo easily extended. In reply 
to this, however, they say, that all other impressions may be 
classed under some of ^ese, as patem^ fondness comes under 
the head of tenderness, and avarice is an object of mirth; and 
the same argument may be urged in favour of the limitations 
of Aristotle. The fewer the classes, however, the more subtle 
is the ingenuity required to squeeze all the species into them, 
and so far the Hindu theory has an advantage over the 
Greek. 

i^nn^ro, or love, is a very leading principle in the drama of 
the Hindus: it is not, however, an indispensable ingredient, 
and many plays are wholly exempt from any trace of it The 
love of the Hindus is less sensual than tliat of the Greek and 
Latin comedy, and less metaphysical than that of French and 
English tragedy. The loose gallantry of modem comedy is 
unknown to the Hindus, and they are equally strangers to the 
professed adoration of chivalnc poetry: hut their passion is 
neither tame nor undignified. It is sufficiently impassioned to 
be exempt from frigidity, and it is too tender to degrade the 
object of the passion; whilst, at the same tim^ the place that 
woman holds in sodety is too rationally defined for her to 
assume an influence foreign to her nature; and the estimation 
in which human life is held, is too humble, for a writer to 
elevate any mortal to the honours of a divinity. The condition 
of lovers is described as threefold: they may be in possession 
of each other’s aflections, and personally united; their passion 
may not have been mutually communicated, and their union 
not have taken place; and they may have been nnited and 
subsequently separated from each other. The first is called 
Samhhoga, the second Ayogoy and the third Vijprayoga: or 
these kinds are reduced to two, and Samlhoga expresses suc¬ 
cessful, and V^pralarnblia unsuccessful love. The causes and 
consequences and modifications of riiese conditions are the 
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subjects'of much subUe definition, 'which it is not neccsssry to 
prosecute. Abundant illustration of the manner in which 
the passion is treated will be found in the following pages. 

V<ra is the Basa of heroism; and heroic magnanimity is 
evinced in three ways: munificence, clemency, and valour. 
Where the latter is displayed, it must be calm, collected, and 
dispassionate: any indication of violence belongs to a difierent 
taste. The Vira Charitra affords an example of this ihzso, and 
the calm intrepidity of its hero presents a very favourable con- 
trast to the fury of a Tydides, or the arrogance of a Binaldo. 

Bihhaisa is the feeling of disgust inspired by filthy objects, or 
by fetid odours, or by low and virulent abuse. It is not the 
subject, it is believed, of any entire drama, but many scenes 
of this description occur, as the resort of Mddhava to the place 
of cremation, and the dialogue of the two demons in the Veii 
SaiSihdra. 

Raudra is the sentiment of furious passion, expressed by 
violent gesticulation, threatening language, and acts of 
personal aggression. Examples of it occur only in detached 
characters, as in Partihirdma, JRdoada, and Ihtryodhana. 

Hdsifa is mirth arising from ridicule of person, speech, or 
dress, either one's own or another’s, and engenders laugliter of 
various intensity: as Smi/a, which is only the expansion of tho 
eyelids; Hasiia displays the teeth; Vihasita is characterised 
by a gentle exclamation; Vpahaaita exhibits tears; in ApaJuuiia 
the tears flow in excess; and AtihasUais “laughter holding 
both his sides.” The two first kinds of merriment aro the 
genteelest; the two next are rather vulgar, but pardonable; 
the two last are absolutely low, or “the vulgar way the vulgar 
show their mirth.” 

The Adbkuta Rasa is the expression of the marvellous. 
Wonder is the prevailing characteristic produced by uncom¬ 
mon objects, and indicated by exclamation, trembling, and 
perspiration, &c. 

The BJutydnaka is the taste of terror: it is induced by awful 
occurrences, and exhibited by trembling, perspiration, dryness 
of mouth, and indistinctness of judgment. 

KaruM is pity or tenderness excited by the occurrence of 
misfortunes: it is inspired by sighs and tears, mental nnoon- 
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scioasQdss or aberration, and is suitably illustrated by the 
delineation of depression, exhaustion, agony, and death. 

The $dnia Basa is very consistently excluded from dramatic 
composition, although it is allowed a place in moral or didactic 
poetry. It implies perfect quiescence, or exemption from 
mental excitement, and is therefore uncongenial to the drama, 
the object of which is to p^t and inspire passion. The 
advocates for its exclusion suggest a compromise, and transfer 
it from the persons of the play to the audience, who are thus 
fitted for the impressions to he made upon them. It is highly 
proper, it is u^ed, that they should ^diibit the iSdnia liasa, 
and sit in silent attention, their tempers perfectly passive, and 
their hearts free from every external influence. 

Conformably to the genius of mythological classification, the 
Sosas are by some authorities considered to be personified of 
various hues, and subject to the influence of different divinities, 
as follows:— 


^uiigdra, .... 

.. black, subject to Vishdu. 

JfdsyOj . 

.. white, . 


Saudra, ..... 

.. red, . 


FVra,. 

.. red, . 


KaruMf . 

- gray, . 


ShaydnaJea, .. 

.. black, . 


Bilhatsa, ..... 

.. blue, . 


Jdbhuia, . 

.. yellow,. 



The arrangement appears, however, to be modem, and little 
recognised. 

The combinations of the Sosas with each other, their modifi¬ 
cations, and the manner in which tliey are affected by the inter¬ 
mixture of the different SJuivast furnish the Hindu writers on 
the subject with ample opportunity to indulge their passion for 
infinite minutue. It may be observed, however, that this rage 
for snbtUe subdivision is most remarkable in writers of recent 
date, and the oldest works, as the Daia-S^paia for instance, 
are contented with a moderate multiplication of definitions. As 
to the dramatic writers themselves, they might possibly have 
been influenced in some degree by theoretical principles, and in 
the example of one of idie most celebrated, Shavabhuti, we have 
his three pieces severally appropriated, like Miss Baillie’s plays 
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7. Diction. 

The language of the Hindu theatre offers many peculiarities, 
but they can scarcely he fully detailed without ciring the ori¬ 
ginal passages, and could only be duly appreciated by students 
of the Sanskrit language. It will be sufficient for our purpose, 
therefore, to advert to the principal characteristics. 

According to the original aphorism, of Bharata, ‘‘ the poet is 
to employ choice and harmonious terms, and an elevated and 
polished style, embellished with the ornaments of rhetoric and 
rhytlim.” The injunction has not been disregarded, and in no 
department of Hindu literature are the powers of the Sanskrit 
language more lavishly developed. In the late writers, the 
style is generally so painfully laboured as to be still more 
punfully read; but in the oldest and best pieces, the com¬ 
position, although highly finishe<l, is not in general of difficult 
apprehension. The language of K&UdOsa is remarkably easy; 
so is that of Bharabhdti, in the UUara-B6ima-CkaTitra. In liis 
other two plays, and especi^y in Mdlail and Madiidvaf it is 
more elaborate and difficult The Mrichdduihxil presents fewer 
difficulties than any of the whole series. The Mwdri-Ndiaka 
is one of the most unintelligible. 

The ordinary business dialogue of the Hindu dramas is for 
the greater part in prose, but reflections or descriptions, and 
the poetical flights of the author, are in verse. Every one of 
the many kin^^ of Sanskfit metre is employed on the latter 
occasion, &om the Annshivbh to the Daiiaka^ or verse of 
four lines of ci^t syllables each, to that which contains any 
number of syllables from twenty-seven to one hundred and 
ninety-nine. Bhavabhdti occasionally indulges in this last 
metre; RiUdisa seldom, if ever. His favourite form appears 
to be the Aryd or Gdthd; but none of tlie poets confine them¬ 
selves to a particular description. The first thirty-five stanzas 
of Sakuniaid exhibit eleven kinds of metre; and in the scene 
quoted from and MddJuaa by Mr. Cklebrooke, in his 

Essay on Sanskrit and Piikfit Prosody, in the tenth volume of 
the Asiatic Besearches, we have the like number, or eleven 
varieties, for the greater part of Uie most complex description. 
That this diversity of composiUon enliances the difficulty of 
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understanding the Hindu plays may be admitted, but it like¬ 
wise adds to the richness and melody of the composition. It is 
impossible to conceive language so beautifully musical, or so 
magnificently grand, as that of many of the verses of Bhava- 
bhfiti and K&IidAsa. 

Another peculiarity of the Hindu plays is their employing 
different forms of speech for different characters. This is not, 
like the paiois of the French comedies, or the Scotch of Eng¬ 
lish dnuaaas, individual and occasional, but is general and 
invariable. The hero and the principal personages speak 
Sanskfit, but women and the inferior characters use the various 
modifications of that language which are comprehended under 
the term Prikfit. As observed by Mr. Colebrooke, in regasd 
to this mixture of languages, the Italian theatre presents 
instances in the prose comedies of Ruzzanti; and the coinci- 
denco is noticed by Mr. Walker, with reference to Sir William 
Jones’s remarks, prefixed to his translation of ^aiutUaid. But 
those five-act farces, the notion of which was probably bor¬ 
rowed from the PaniUus of Plautus, hold but an insignificant 
place in the dramatic literature of Italy, and the employment 
of the Venetian and Bergamask dialects by Goldoni is only 
like the use of those of Somersetshire or Yorkshire on the 
English stage, except that it is ratlier more prominent and 
frequent. In no tlieatre, however, have we a mixture of 
languages exactly analogous to that invariable in tbe drama 
of tlie Hindus. 

” Priknt,” Sir William Jones observes (Preface to SakurUald), 
‘‘is little more than the language of the Brahmans melted down, 
by a delicate articulation, to the softness of Italianin which 
he is quite correct, as far as tlie Pnlkrit spoken by the heroine 
and principal female personages is concerned. Mr. Colebrooke, 
however, more correctly intimates, that the term Prdkrit is of 
a more comprehensive nature, and is properly applicable to all 
the written and cultiyated dialects of India. It may be doubted, 
however, if it is usually understood in this sense, and the term 
is applied in the FrdkHi grammars to a variety of forms, 
which agree only in name with the spoken dialects. Thus the 
Mdffodhi, by which name may be considered that dialect which 
is more ordinarily understood by Prdkrit, is very different 
from the vernacular langdage of Magadh or Behar. The 
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LIST OF HINDU PLAYS. 


* Mfichchhak&tt 
S^akuntali (translated by 

Sir Williain Jones). 

* Vikraaia and UrvaiL 

t Malavik^ and Agnimitra. 

* Uttara-IUnm-Charitra. 

* ftUlatl and M/Ldbara. 

+ MabATira-Charitra. 

+ Yebl-Samhira. 

* Mudri-Rakshasa. 

X Udatta^iUghava. 
t Hanumau-Nat'aka. 

* Ratnavali. 

t Viddhd^alabkanjilcA 
X Bala-HAm&yaaa. 

Prachoj&d'a-Paiid'ava. 

^ KarpixTa-Manjari. 

X Jimadagnya-Jaya. . 

^ SamudrarMathana 
X Tripuradiha 
+ Dhananjaya-Vijaya 
X Anargha-Raghava 
t S'iradaTilaka 
+ YayAti-Charitra 
J Yayiti-Vijaya 
11 Yayati and SarmishthA 
t Ddtangada. 
t MfigdnkalekhA 
+ Vidagdha-MadhaTa 
t Abhirima-MadL 
+ Madbur&niruddlia 


+ Kainsa-Badha 
t Pradyumna-Vijaya 
+ S^riddma-Charitra 
t Dhdrtta-Narttaka 
t Dlidrtta-Samigazna. 

+ Edsytirdava 
i KautukaSarvaswa 
PrabodhaChandrodaya ' 
(translatedby Dr. Taylor). 
|] Rdmdbbyndaya 
|{ RundaoMalA 
II Saugandhikdharada 
II KusuxnaiekbaraVijaya 
II Raivata-IidadanikA 
If Narmavatl 
II ViUsavatf, 

II S^HngAra-Tilaka. 

II DeTi'Mah&deva 
II Yidavodaya 
II Bali'Badha 
II Anekamurtta 
II Mayakapdlikd. 

|{ KriiTirasdtala 
11 Kanakavatx-Mddhava 
II Vlndninatl 
II Keliiaivataka 
II EAmadattA 
f Sankalpa-Sdryodaya 
IT SudardanaVijaya 
H YasanUkd Paridaya 
t Chitra-Y^’na 


Those marked * are now translated, and some account is 
given of those marked t: the rest have not been procured. 
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Those marked ^ are named in the and those 

marked || in the SdkityarDaTpaAa^ as examples of ^e different 
kinds of dramatic composition. The three pieces marked If 
iivere amongst the late Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, and are 
known only in the south of India. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The unoert&uity of the sounds to be given to the proper 
names that occur in the following pages will necessarily 
impair any satisfaction that their perusal may possibly afford. 
This difficulty may, however, be readily overcome by attention 
to a few simple rules. 

The only letters to which any regard need be paid are the 
vowels 0, e, i, and u. 

At t, and u, are distinguished as long or as short by an accent 
over the long vowel, as a, d; i^i ; d. 

E, if and u, whether long or short, are to be pronounced as 
in Italian, and so is the long or accented d. 

The unaccented a has the sound of that letter in adore, adorn, 
Americat or of u in sua. This is the most perplexing part of 
the system, but it rests on grounds that need not be detailed 
here. If written as pronounced, the names of the hero and 
heroine should be Cfutrooduliu and YuswUmend, instead of 
Chdrudaita, Fitsanlasend. 

The following recapitulation will afford a ready reference: 
a short or unaccented, as k in stm; 
d long or accented, as a in/ar; 
s, as a in care ; 

i short or unaccented, a&im kill; 
i long or accented, as so in htd; 
u short or unaccented, as u in fviU ; 
d long or accented, as oo in fool. 

It is also necessary to observe, that the syllable ka at the 
end of a proper name is an optional addition; thus Chandana 
and Chandanaka, A'rya and A'ryakOj are the same. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The drama of which the translation is now published is a 
work of great interest, both in the literary and national history 
of the Hindus. 

Although not named by the authority from which we have 
principally drawn our general view of the Hindu dramatic 
system, the DaiorR^pdka, it is unquestionably alluded to in 
the text of that work, and we may therefore feel assured that 
this play was written earlier than the tenth century; tliere is 
every reason to infer much earlier. 

The introduction of the attributes the com¬ 

position to a king named S’ih>RAKA, and g^ves him a high char¬ 
acter both in arms and letters : he lived, it is said, a hundred 
years and then burnt himself, leaving his kingdom to his 
son. 

Over what kingdom ruled is not mentioned. The 

writer of the Kdmandaki says it was Awmii or Oug^n; tra¬ 
dition, especially in the Dikhin, includes him amongst the 
universal monarohs of India, and places him between Chan.- 
DRAQUPTA and ViKKAllXblTTA, without specifying Ms capital 
The late CoL Wilford {Ah. Etn. vol. ix.) considers liim the same 
with the founder of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha loDgs, 
succeeding to the throne by deposing his master, the last of 
the Kanwa race, to whom he was minister; but these aver¬ 
ments are very questionable. The circumstances are in fact 
attributed, it is said (p. 116), to a prince named BXlihita, 
or S'lPRAKA, or SiNDHUKA, or (p. 103) MIhakar^i— and 
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the identification of S'udraka with either or all of these, rests 
upon chronological data by no means satisfactorily established. 
From these (p. 100) it appears, that the first Andhra king of 
Magadha reigned 456 years earlier than the last, or Puliuat, 
who, it is ssdd, died A.P. 648 (p. Ill), consequently the former 
reigned about A.P. 193. Bat it is stated, that in a work called 
the Kwndrtkd'Khaida, a portion of the Shanda-Pui'iAa^ it is 
asserted that in the year of the Kdi 3300—save 10—a great 
king would reign ^ does not appear where) named S'tJPiUKA. 
This date in our era is 190; the date of the first kbg, 

as mentioned above, is 192; iherefm must be that 

king: a deduction which may possibly be correct, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy of a work very little 
known, and upon a calculation that yet requires to be revised, 
to be considered os decidedly invalidating the popular notion, 
that Srih>RAKA preceded YikiuiiXpitya, and consequently 
the era of Chnstianity, by a century at least. 

The attribution of a play to a regal author is not a singular 
occurrence. The Raindvalt, as will be hereafter noticed, is 
ascribed to ^ bard of like dignity: whether truly or not, 
whether the monarch was not rather the patron than the poet, 
is immaterial to the chronology of the drama; as, if the work 
of S''dPlUKA’S reign, it may be considered as the oldest extant 
specimen of the Hinda drama, and a composition of respect¬ 
able antiquity. The play contains abundant internal evidence 
of au ancient date. 

The s^le, though not meagre, is in general simple and 
unartificial, and of a day evidently preceding the elaborate 
richness of Hindu writing, not to speak of the fantastic tricks 
and abuses which began to disgrace Sanskrit composition 
apparently in the ninth and tenth centuries. This may be 
considered a safe indication in a work of such pretence as one 
attributed to a r^al bard ; and although it could not be ad¬ 
mitted alone as conclusive, yet> as associated with the name 
and date of Si7i>&A£A, it is a strong confiimation of the latter, 
at least, being correct 
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Another circiimstanco in favour of the antiquity of the drama 
is derived from a peculiarity in the language of one of the 
chief characters. S^sth^Cnaka, the Hdja's brother-in-law, 
affects literature, with which he has so little conversancy, that 
his citations of poetic personages and events are as erroneous 
as frequent. Now it is a remarkable circumstance that all his 
citations are from the Rdmdyada and MahdbhdraiOy and that he 
never alludes to the chief actors in the PaurAhik legends, as 
DhruvOy DaJe^ia, Prahldday Soli, Sec. There can be no good 
reason why he should not cite from a Pvrdia as well as from 
either of the poems which bear a similarly holy character, and it 
is not likely that the author of the drama, who was thoroughly 
familiar with the poems, should not have been acquainted with 
the Purdifas if they had existed, or been equally in circulation: 
we have great reason therefore to suspect that the Mriehehha- 
hail was written prior to the composition of the PwddcUy or at 
least before the stories th^ contain bad acquired by their 
aggregation familiar and popular currency. 

Feculiaritice in manners contribute to a siinilar conclusion, 
and the very panegyric upon S'dDRAKA, specifying his volun¬ 
tary cremation when arrived at extreme old age, praises him 
for an act proscribed in the Kali, or present period of the world. 
By all current legal authorities, except the texts of the most 
ancient, suicide is prohibited everywhere except at Preyriyo, 
and is there allowed only under certain circumstances. The 
prohibition may be disregarded, it is true, but such a breach of 
the law could not with any decency have been made the theme 
of public eulogium by a Brahman in the Sai\skHt language 
and therefore the event most probably preceded the law. 

The subject,of the piece, the love of a respectable Brahman 
for a courtesan, is also in favour of a period of some remoteness, 
although it may be allowed to mark a state of social demoral¬ 
isation, a decline from the purity of Hindu institutions; at 
the same time, it seems probable that the practice of antiquity, 
as regarded the intercourse of the sexes, was much more lax 
than it pretends to be in modem days. The laws of Manu 
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recognise the cohabitation of a female with a Brahman, 
as an inferior Idnd of wife, or a handmaid Now this associ¬ 
ation is prohibited in the KaU age, and its occurrence in the 
play, in which VUsantasenX, who may be supposed to be a 
^adrd, becomes the wife of ChXbupatta, indicates a period 
anterior to the law prohibiting the marriage of a §iidr^ by a 
B raliman. The choice of such an event for the subject of a 
dramatic performance, renders it likely that such a prohibition 
could not have been then even contemplated. 

The most -nnquestionable proof, however, of high antiquit}', 
is the accuracy with which BavddJia observances are adverted 
to, and the flourishing condition in which the members of that 
sect are represented to exist. There is not only absolute 
toleration, but a kind of public recognition ; the ascetic who 
renders such 'essential service to the heroine being recom¬ 
mended or nominated by authority, chief of all the or 

Bauddha establishments of UjjayUv. 

At what period could this diflusiou and prosperity of the 
BauddJui, faith have occurred, and when was it likely that a 
popular work should describe it correctly f Many centuries 
have elapsed since Hindu writers were acquainted with the 
Bavddhas in their genuine characters. Their tenets are pre¬ 
served in philosophical treatises with something like accuracy, 
but any attempt to describe their persons and practices invari¬ 
ably confounds them with the Jainas. The MriduihJMkad is 
as yet the only work where the Banddhas appear undisguised. 
Now we know from the Christian writers of the second cen¬ 
tury, that in their days the worship of Bvita or Bvddha was 
very prevalent in Lidia. We have every reason to believe, 
that shortly after tliat time the religion began to decline, more 
in consequence of the rise and growth of the Jains, probably, 
than any persecution of the BauddJuis; and as it is clear that 
the drama was written in the days of their prosperity, it 
follows that we cannot fairly assign it a later date than the 
flist centuries of the Christian era. 

From the considerations thus stated, we cannot but regard 
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the Mnchchhakafi as a work of considerable antiquity, and 
from internal evidence may very safely attribute it to the 
period when the sovereign reigned, whether that 

be reduced to the end of the second century after Christ, or 
wliether we admit the traditional chronology, and place him 
about a centniy before our era. 

The revolution in the government of Ujjayin, which forms 
an underplot in the piece, is narrated with so little exaggera¬ 
tion, that it is probably founded on fact. As the simple nar¬ 
rative of a simple event, it is the more entitled to our cre¬ 
dence ; and it is not at all unlikely that the Brahmans, offended 
by their sovereign FXlaka's public disregard of them, brought 
about a change of the government, employing a hermit and a 
cow-boy, or young peasant, as their instruments. This plain 
story is not improbably the origin of the obscure allusions 
wliich exercised the industry of Colonel Wilford, and in 
which, and in the purport of the word A'rya^ the name of the 
cowherd in the play, and in general acceptation a title of 
respect, he thought he could trace a reference to the history 
of Cliristianity in India.— {A&. Res. vol. x.. Essay on the Sacred 
Isles of the West.) There is also an A'rya of some renown in 
the history of CaAmir, whom the same learned and laborious, 
but injudicious witer, identified with ^livdha^io. The real 
character of that personage may now be more accurately ap¬ 
preciated.—(Essay on the History of Cashmir, As. Res. vol. 
XV. p. 84.) 

The place which the UrichAthakaii holds in the dramatic 
literature of oU nations will, however, be thought matter of 
more interest by most readers than its antiquity or liistorical 
importance. That it is a curious and interesting picture of 
national manners every one will readily admit; and it is not 
the less valuable in this respect, that it is firee fmm all ex¬ 
terior influence or adulteration. It is a portrait purely Indian. 
It represents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civilisa¬ 
tion to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far from 
offering a flattering sinulitude, although not without some 



DRAMATIS PERSONJ:. 


OP THE PRELUDE. 

Mavaosr. Actress. 


OF THE PLAY. 


Mbit. 

C^dnuiatta.—‘A Srakmau o£ a wealthy sad respocUUe family, reduced 
to poverty by hie manifioence, beloved by FoeanhweiKl. 

XoAoeeno.—The soa of CftdrudoMa, a boy. 

l/attreyo.—A .AroAman, tho friend and companion of CKdrudatla, the 
VidAshaJta or Oradoto of the piece, a character of mixed ehreird« 
neee and simplicity, with on affectionate disposition. 

Vdrci&omdaa.—The servant of Cfuirudaita. 

SaiAttfuin<tJba,^Th<i brothe^in•Iaw of the Ayd, an ignorant, frivo* 
lone, and cruel coxcomb. 

The Vila .—^The attendant, tutor, or parasite of the preceding. 

Sthdvartdta .—The servant of the Prince. 

A'vyoha.—A cowherd and Insurgent, finally sueceeaful. 

J$arnlaia.—A. dissipated .SroAnan, the friend of the preceding, in love 
with JtfadaniieL 

Tho SaifivdhaJca^ Jl man whose burinoss it has been to mb and 
knead the joints, but who hoeomoa a ^aucMAa mendicant or 

i£<Uhttra ,—The keeper of a gaming-house. 

i>aKfw>'aAa.-"A Oamhlcr. 

Another Gambler. 

KttdiapAraia, — Va$anta»cnd’a servant. 

The Judge. 

The <^e8Ai»»~^r Provoat. 
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The iTdjraefAa.—Scribe or Seeorder. 

I ij£ jljg Guerd. 

The Vii<t~’~oT pareute attendant of Vatankuetui. 
£umbkilabx. —A aerrant of yaeofUoaeui. 

Two OuidAilai—ot PaUie Execntioneia. 

Officen of the Conii. 


WonEzr. 

The Wife of Chdrttdatia, 

Vatafdiuend.-^X conrteaan, in tore with CfuintdaUa^ and beloved by him: 

the object also of SaAslhdiiaJM’t addresses. 

The Mother of VawUateruL 

MadaniiiL^Thfi attendant of WuoAtcueid, beloved by .^orvikhn. 
Asdaaihit.—The servant of ChdrudaUa’t boose. 

PSBSOKS SPOOK or. 

Pdlaia.-^Kmg of UjjafiH. 

BMila .—A Musician. 

The Siddha or Seer who has prophesied A'r^aia’t triumph. 

Pat$a^fer$, Attendant^ Guard), Ac. 


ScEKs, USjayin, the and the soborbe.-Too, four daya 
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11. May neck of NikJcaiChay* whick resembles a dark 
cloud in hue, and which is decorated hy the entwining arms of 
Cfattri^f as brilliant as the lightning, be ever your protection. 

SntfT Manager. 

Enough: delay not longer to gratify the curiosity of this 
assembly. Saluting, therefore, this gentle audience, I apprise 
them that we are prepared to enact the drama entitled the 
Toy-Cart} 

There was a celebrated poet whose gait was that of an ele¬ 
phant, whose eyes resembled those of the cAaibra,§ whose 
countenance was like the lull moon, and who was of stately 
person and profound veradty; chiefest of the KsiuiUriya race 
and distinguished by the appellation of S'lJDRA: || he was well 
versed in the and Sdmei-Vedas, in mathematical sciences, 
in the elegant arts, and the management of el6phants.1l By 
the favour of he enjoyed eyes uninvaded by darkness, 

of the Toga is ascribed to irbo tsogbt it in the person of on 
the Himalaya mountains in the beginning of the Xolr age. Apeeoliarand 
later modification of Yoga ascetism is manifest in the cavern temples and 
scolptores of Salaette, Elephanta, and Bilora.—See At. Ra. voL xrU. 168. 

* A name of ^a: the god vith the dark-bine throat. The colour was 
the effect of the poison generated at the chnming of the ocean which Siva 
swallowed. 

f The wife of ^a. 

} The term is literally day-cart, a child's cart made of baked clay or 
earthenware, from avid, earth, and Saiiali, a little cart It refers to a toy 
belonging to the child of Cbdradatta, which, as will be hereafter seen, plays 
an important part in the drama. The eqnivalcnt Toy-Cart is most fsmillar 
to our isnguage, and la less eqaivocal than the literal translation. The 
play is termed a praharafia, the second species of dramak 

§ The Greek partridge. 

8 See the Introduction. The additional syllable ha is pleonastic. 

f The HutiAihhd ; it is an accomplishment ettrioasly characteristic of 
national manners. The proficiency of the Indians in this art early attracted 
the attention of Alexander’s successors; and natives of India were so long 
exclnsively employed in this service, that the term Indian was applied 
to every elephant-driver, to whatever country he might l>elong.~,$^^ef, 
Inditeht BiblioOuk. 
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rank,* * * § but of exceeding poverty; hia name was ChjCrudatta. 
Of the many excellences of CHjCbubatta, a courtesan, Vasan- 
tasekX by name, become enamoured, and the story of their 
loves is the subject of king S'Th)RA£A’s drama, which exhibits 
the infamy of wickedness, the villainy of law, the efficacy of 
virtue, and the triumph of faithful love. 

(Walks round iJu ^age.) 

Hey 1 the boards are deserted :t where can all the actors 
have vanished 1 Ah, I understand. Empty is the house of 
the childless—empty is the heart of one that has no fnends j| 
the universe is a blank to the blockhead, and all is desolate to 
the poor. I have been chanting and reciting until my eyes 
ache, the pupils twinkling with hunger, like tiie seeds of the 
lotus shrivelled in the hot weather by the rays of a scorching 
sun.§ I wUl call one of my wenches, and see if there be any¬ 
thing in the house for breakfast What ho there—^Here am 
I! But I had better talk to them in a language they can 
understand.)!—^Wliat ho—sayl What with long fasting and 
loud shouting my limbs ore shrivelled like dry lotas stalks. It 
is high time to take myself home, and see what is prepared 
for my coming. Thm is my mansion—I will go in. 

* The SdrthamSha of the Brahmans. In manj of the Hindo cities the 
different claseesof the commnnit; of ererj rank atUl acknowledge certain 
of their members as their hereditarx headmen or provoats—such ia the 
sense of or Seth : the title in common tiae is Clumdfi or Sirdar. 

It U also to be inferred from this titi^ that CkArvdtMa, though a Brahman 
bx birth, is a merchant 1^ oeenpation. 

f The Sang\ta4dlA^ a ball or chamber for mosie, singing, and dancing, 
t This passage oceors in the SitopadUa and PanduOantra, borrowed 
perhaps from the drama. The latter reads AndayomAinyAm, instead of 
rAiroeiinyam .* the metre allows of either, and the constraction of the 
sentence eridentlx requires the former. 

§ The expression la, Ktkttdhd noma ahhidi lAaiaJhaidyete, which may 
be rendered as in the text, bnt cannot be translated, for the verb is made 
from the aono with more regard to the sound than the sense. 

n Or in Prdkfit, which is spoken always by the female characters; he 
accordingly proceeds in tiiat dialect throughoot the whole of the Preinde. 
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Act, Be appeased, sir. I have observed the fast, in order 
that I might have you again for my master in a future birth. 

Man. That alters the case. But, pray, who directed you to 
hold this fast) 

Act. Your particular friend, Chditiavfiddha. 

Man. Oh, you son of a slave, I shall see you, Chi&riiavfiddha, 
some day or other, fast bound by king PdlakOf like the per¬ 
fumed tresses of a new-married girl 

Act. Pardon us, dear sir; ^s fast was observed to secure 
the future felicity of our worthy hfanager. {FaU$ cU hit feet) 

Mafi. Kise; enough. We must now consider by whom this 
fast is to be completed. 

AcL We must invite some Brahman* of our own degree. 

Man. Well, go, finish your preparations i 1 will seek the 
Brahman. 

Act. I obey. [Pzit. 

Makageb. 

AJasi in such a fiourishing city as t^jjayint where am I to 
findaBrahman who is not of a superior rank to minel {Looking 
out.) Yonder comes Maitreya, the friend of ChArudatta. I 
will ask him; he is poor enough. What, ho I Mutreya; con¬ 
descend to be the first to eat in my house to-day. 

Maitreya (behind the scenes). 

Call some other Brahman; I am partieularly engaged. 

Man. Food is provided; no enemy is in the way, and you 
shall have a present into the bargain. 

Matt. (Behind.) I have already given you an answer. It is 
useless to disturb me. 

Man. I shall not prevail upon him, and must therefore set 
off in quest of some other Brahman. \Eni. 

* A Bntunan should be invited to eat on these ooeosions before the 
household break th^r fast. The Manager and hie family belong of course 
to the Brahmanical tribe. 
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{The Beene * is supposed to represent a street on one side^ and on 
the other the first eoitrt of CMindatia's house: tJte outside of the 
house is also seen in the part next the street.) 

Mattreya eTiters the court with apiece of doth in his hand. 
Truly, Maitr^a, your condition is sad enough, and well 
quali£ed to subjects you to be pieked np in the street and fed 
by strangers. In the days of Ch&rudatta’s prosperity, I was 
accustomed to stuff myself till I could eat no mor^ on scented 
dishes, until I breathed perfume; and sat lolling at yonder 
gateway, dyeing my fingers like a painter’s, by dabbling 
amongst the coloured comfits, or chewing the cud at leisure 
like a high-fed city bulLf Now, in the season of his poverty, 
I wander about from house to house, like a tame pigeon, to 
pick up such crumbs as I can get. I am now sent by his dear 
iHend Chdriiavfiddha, with this ganneut that has Iain amongst 
jasmine flowers till it is quite scented by them: it is for Chi- 
rudatta’s wearing, when he has finished his devotions.—Oh, 
liere he comes, he is presenting the oblation to the household 
goda.+ 

Enter CHjCRTTDATTA and BADANDCi. 

€hdr. {With a sigh,) 

Alas! how changed; the offering to'the gods, 

* We have alreadjr obserred that it does not aeem probable that the Ilin- 
doe erer kneir vhat scenes were, and that they substiteted eortains for them. 
In the present case, the whole machinery mi^ht hare been a certain inters 
secting the stage at a right angle to the flat, one side being the interior, the 
other the exterior of Cbdredatta’s bonse. 

+ The Hindos are accustomed at marriages and other eeremonials to let 
looee a boll, who tbeneeforward rambles abont at will without an owner. 
No person wonld preaome to appropriate a stray animal of this kind, and 
many think it a merit to feed him. In large towns, where those bulls are 
most abundant, they are generally in good case, and numerous enough to 
be very much in the way, although they are rarely mlschieTons. Th^ 
seem to know their pririlegod character,.and haunt the market-places and 
shops with an air of independence. At Benares, they are proTerbially 
abundant, and that city la famed for its rdnrh, idnrh, and Hrki, or widows, 
bulls, and landing-places. 
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That swans and stately storks, in better time 
About my threshold flocking, bore away, 

Now a scant tribute to the insect tribe, 

Falls *mid8t rank grass, by worms to be devoured.* 

(Siis down.) 

JifaU. I will approach the respectable Ch&rudatta. Health 
to you; may you prosper. 

Chdr. Maitreya, flriend of all seasons, welcome; sit you 
down. 

MaiL As you command. (Siis doien.) This garment, per¬ 
fumed by the jasmines it has lain amongst, is sent to you by 
your friend Chdriiayriddha, to be worn by you at tlie close of 
your devotions. 

Chdr. (Takes ii and appears thoughtful.) 

Mail. On what do you meditate t 

Cluir. My friend— 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night: 


* 2To house is sapposed to he without its tutelaiy diTinily, hat the notion 
attached to this character is now very far from precise. The deity wlto is 
the ohjeet of hereditary and family worship, the Kvla-detatO, is always one 
of tho loading personages of the Hindu mythology, as §iva, ViSHlio, or 
DunoX, but the OHka^vaid rarely* boors any distinct appellation. In Ben¬ 
gal, the domestic god is someUmos the i<ii«grdM stone, sometimes the tulatt 
plant; sometimes a basket with a little rice in it, and sometimes a water- 
jar—to either of which a brief adoration is daily addressed, most nsually by 
the females of the family. Occasionally small images of LaKSHuf or Cax66{ 
fulfil the office, or should a anako appear he is venerated as the guardian of 
the dwelling. In general, however, in former times the household deities 
were regarded as the unseen eplrits of ill, tho ghosts and goblins who 
hovered about every spot, and claimed some particular sites as their own. 
Offerings were made to them in the open air, by scattering a little rice with 
a short formula at the close of all ceremonies to keep them in good humour. 
Thus, at tho end of the daily ceremony, the householder is enjoined by 
Uawu '*to throw up his oblation (ftoft) in the open ^ to all the goda, 
to those who walk by day and those who walk by night.”—8,90. Such is 
the nature of the rite alluded to in the drama. In this light, the household 
gods correspond better with the genii loeorum than with the lares or pc- 
nates of antiqui^. 
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Bat he that &lls from affluence to povertj, 

May wear the homan semblance, bat exists 
A lifeless form alone. 

Mait. What think you preferable then, death or poTertyf 
Chdr. Had I the choice. 

Death, and not poverty, were my election: 

To die is transient suffering; to be poor, 

Interminable anguish. 

JfaiL Nay, never heed. The loss of your wealth, lavished 
upon your kind friends, only enhances your merits; as the 
moon looks most lovely when reduced to the slender fragment 
that the drau^ts of gods for half a month have left it.* 
Chdr. I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost wealth: 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 

Whence wealth has vanished, does, I own, afflict me. 

Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 
The elephant’s brood front, when thick congeals 
The dried-up dew,t they visit me no more. 

}{aU. The sons of slaves! your guest is ever ready to make 
a morning meal of a fortune: he is like the cow-boy, who, 
as if afraid of a gad-fly, drives his herds from place to 
place in the thicket, and sets them to feed always in fresh 
pasture. 

Chdr. Tis true.—I think not of my wasted fortune. 

As fate decrees, so riches come and vanislu 
But I lament to find the love of friends 
BUngs all nnsfrung because a man is poor. 


* The moon is nppoeed to be the reserrolr of amHia or ambrotis, and to 
famish the gods uid maaes with the sopplj. “ It is replenished from the 
son during the fortnight of the increase. On the foil moon the gods adore 
that planet for one night, and from the first daj all of them, together with 
the pitH$ and HAi$j drink one kaU or digit dailj until the ambrosia is 
exhausted.”— Ydyn-PurdAa. 

f At certain periods a thid: dew exhales from the elephants’ temples. 
The pecuUari^, though known to Strabo, seems to hare escaped naturalists 
till lately, when it was noticed by Curler. 
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And then with poverty comes disrespect; 

From disrespect does self-dependence fail, 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 
The intellect; and when the judgment fails 
The being perishes j and thus from poverty 
Each ill that pains humanity proceeds.* 

Mail. Ah well, it is but waste of thought to send it after 
the wealth-hunters; we have had enough of this subject. 

Chdr. But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach; the theme 
Of scorn to our best friends and dearest Idn. 

I had abjured the world and sought the hermitage, 

But tliat my wife had shared in my distress. 

Alas, the fires of sorrow in the heart 
Glow impotent; they pain but bum not 
My friend, I have already made oblation 
Unto the household gods—Go yon to where 
The four roads meet, and there present it 
To the Great Mothers.! 
ilait. Not I, indeed. 

C7idr. "Why not ? 

Meat. Of what use is itt You have worshipped the gods: 
what have they done for youl it is labour in vain to bestow 
upon them adoration. 

Cikdr. Speak not profanely. It is our duty. 

And the gods 

Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offered 


* Tbis passage oecora in the Hitopadda, with a slight variation, 
f The Mdtfi is the personified energy of a divinity, and in a figurative 
sense the mother of gods and men. The Mdlfis are usually reckoned 
seven or eight, hut in one enumeration they are made sixteen. The pre¬ 
sentation of oblations to them ss a regular and permanent rite is no longer 
known in Oangetic India. TdntrUta ceremonies addressed to the sixteen 
Mdtfis are not uncommon, but the rite in the text appears to be a matter of 
cour84^ and seems to take the place of that eiyoined by Mxivo to the 
the manes or progenitors. Turning to the south, let him present all the 
residue of his oblations to the Pitfit ."— 8 , 91. 
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In lowliness of spirit and with reverence, 

In thought, and deed, and pious self-denial: 

Go therefore and present the offering. 

Maxi. I will not go, indeed; send somebodj else. With me 
ever 7 part of the ritual is apt to get out of its place, and, as in 
the reflection of a mirror, the right becomes left and the left 
right. At this time of the evening, too, the royal road is 
crowded with loose persons, with cnt^throats, courtiers, and 
courtesans :* amongst such a set I shall fare like the unhappy 
mouse, that fell into the clutches of the snake which was lying 
in ambush for the frog.f I cannot go, indeed. Wliy not go 
yourself? You have nothing to do but to sit here. 

Chdr. Well, well—attend then whilst I tell my beads. 

\piey retire. 

{Bdiind the scenes.) Stop, Yasantasend, stop! 

Enter VASANTASENi pursued dy SaaIsthInaka, the Kin^s 
hroiher-iu^laiOy the TrfA,J and his oum Servant. 

Vifa. Stop, Yasantasend, stop ! Why, losing your gentle¬ 
ness in your fears, do you ply those feet so fast, that should 
be nimble only in the dance t You run along like the timid 
deer from the pursuing hunter, casting tremulous glances 
fearfully around. 

Sashs. Stop, Yasantasend, stop! Why do you thus scamper 
away, stumbling at every step 1 Be pacified, you are in no 
danger. With love alone is my poor heart inflamed; it is 
burnt to a cinder, like a piece of meat upon the blazing coals. 

Ser. Stop, lady, stop! Why, sister, do yon fly ? She runs 
along like a pea-ken in summer with a tail in full feather, 

* This, besides its geaenl besriaj, annooncos the approsebisg cntnineo 
of Vaaantaeend and her pursuers, a^reeablj to the rule, that no character is 
to enter without prsTious intimation. 

f If we are to consider the antiquity of this play as established, this 
pasao^ bears tesUmony to the early curreney of apologues in India. 

$ The Vita is the companion and minister of the pleasures of Siuhithd- 
naka. See the remark made on tbia eharacler in the introductory obsem- 
tions on tho dramatic apstem of the Hindus, p. zlTii. 
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wliilst my master follows her, like tiie young hound that 
chases the bird through the thicket. 

Vf/a. Stop, VasantasenA, stop! You tremble like the 
young plantmn tree, whilst the ends of your red vesture wan¬ 
ton on the wind. The seeds of the red lotus are put to shame 
by your glowing eyes, and the bed of orpiment, when first 
penetrated by the axe, is rivalled by the complexion of your 
cheeks. 

iSotAs. Stop, VasantasenA, stop! Why do you thus fly from 
a liking, a love, a passion which you inflame f My nights you 
deprive of rest, and you avoid me by day. It is unavailing: 
you will trip and tumble into my hands as Kunli fell into 
those of Jidv<u(a.* 

Vifa. Why, VasantasenA, do you grace my steps by leaving 
traces for them to obliterate t Like a snake &om the monarch 
of the birds, f you glide away from me, but vain is your flight. 
I could outstrip the wind in such a chase, and shall I not over¬ 
take so delicate a fugitive 1 

Sarhs. Most worthy sir, I have invoked her by ten names. 
I have called her the taper lash of that filcber of broad pieces, 
Kdma; the fish*eater, the figurante, the pug-nosed untamable 
shrew. I have termed her Love’s dining-dish—the giilf of 
the poor man’s substance—tlie walking frippery—the harlot— 
the hussy—the baggage—the wanton. I have addressed her 
by all these pretty names, nothing to 

say to me. 

* jTuntt is the mother of the Pdkiava princes; PdvaAa, the giant king 
of Xonhd, destroyed by Rdma. The former is ft character of the MaJuibhd- 
rata, the latter of tbo Pdmdya^a. There is no sort of connexion between 
the two, and instead of JfTuart It should have been SUd, the wife of Rdnor 
whom Jidwtiia carried off. It may be hero remarkod, that this eonfusaon of 
peraons and events is invariably repeated by .SaiArtAdnaha, who thusevineea 
both his ignorance and pretension. 

f ffaruSa, the bird on which 7wAAu rides, between whom and the ser¬ 
pent race Isa deadly fend, originating in a dispnte between their respective 
parents, KadrA and Vinaid, the wivea of Kaijfapa. 

t To address a drily by a nnmber of appellations is the readiest way to 
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Vos. (Calling for her femalo cUitndanis.) What ho 1 PallavA, 
Parabhntikd. 

Sams. (/« alarm to Vie Vita.) Eli, sir, sir! men, men ! 

Vita. Never fear. 

Vos. M&dhavikii, what ho! 

Vita. Blockhead; she is calling her 8er\'ants. 

Saihs. What, her women 1 

Vita. To be sure. 

Saefis. Who is afraid 1 I am a hero—a match for a hundred 
of them. 

Vos. Alas, alas I my people are not within hail: I must trust 
to myself alone for my escape. 

Vita. Search about, search about. 

Saxhs. VasantasenA, what is the use of your bawling there 
for bud and blossom, or all spring together I * * * § Who is to pre¬ 
serve you when I pursue! What could Mima^naf do for 
you, or the son of Jamadagni ,} or the son of KunU, § or Va- 
hkandharaW himself! I would take them, like DtMdsana^^ 
by their hair, and, as you shall see, witli one touch of my 
well-sharpened sword off goes your head. Come, come, wc 
have had enough of your running away. One who is desirous 
of dying cannot be said to live. 

Vos. Good sir, I am only a weak woman. 

Vita. True, therefore you may live. 

SaiAs. True, you shall not die. 

* Uistakiug the semes for foUasa, a shoot, m&dkamkO, a sort of creeper, 
end alluding to the letter’s blossoming ia the spring. 

t The second of the sons of Pdiidu. 

t Paraiurdma. 

§ KarAa, or cither of the PdAhava piinooe. 

H PdvaAa, the ten-beaded sovereign of ZanhL 

H One of the ATaurova prince*, who dragged Draupadl by the hair into 
the pnblio court; an act of bitter insult to the PdAclavaptinces, ia revenge 
of which Skima vowed he would never be appeased till he had dmnk the 
aggressor’s blood. In the war that ensued he killed ZhtAAtMno, and fulfilled 
his vow. 
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Vos. {Apart) His vciy courtesy appals me. It shall be so. 
{Alortd) Pray, sirs, why do you thus ptxrsue me, or why 
address such language to me 1 Do you seek my jewels i 

yifa. Fie, fie, what have we to do with your ornaments 1 
Wlio plucks the blossoms of the creeper? 

Vos. What is it, then, you require f 

Saiis. That I, who am a person of celestial nature, a mortal 
Vdsudioa,* obt^ your affections. 

Vos. Get you gone j yon talk idly. 

Sai^. {Claps Ids hands and laughs.) What think yon of 
that, sir? Hear how this gentle damsel regards me: she 
bids me go and rest myself, no doubt, after my fatigue 
in nmning after her;t but I swear by your head and my 
feet, X that I have gone astray neither in town nor village, 
bat have kept close to your heels all the way, by the which 
I am wearied. 

Ftfd. {Apart) The blockhead 1 he misapprehends the whole. 
(Alotid.) Why, Vasantaseui, you act quite out of character: 
the dwelling of a harlot is the freo resort of youth; a courtesan 
is like a creeper that grows by the road-side—^her person is an 
article for sale, her love a thing that money will buy, and her 
welcome is equally bestowed upon the amiable and disgusting. 
The sage and the idiot, the Brahman and the outcast, all bathe 
in the same stream, and the crow and the peacock perch upon 
the branches of the same creeper. The Brahman, the Kshat- 
triya, the Vaisya, and all of every caste are ferried over in the 
same boat; and like the boat, the creeper, and the stream, the 
courtesan is equally accessible to all. 

Vas. What you say may be just, but, believe me, merit 
alone, not brutal violence, inspires love. 

* JTfuAna. 

f Va$anta»ciuV$ czclamsiion via iUiUam, an interi^cUon of repagoance, 
or diegust. &ui«e&<{naiu assomes she said frOnta, or ddnta, 

weary. The quibble la loat in the tninslatioQ, bat that la of do very great 
importasce. 

A very affronting adjuration. 
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Saths. Sir, air, the truth is, that the borage has had the 
pert'erseness to fall in love with a miserable wretch, one Ch^- 
rudatta, whom she met in the garden of Kdmadeva's temple : he 
lives close by here on our left, so take care she does not slip 
through our fingers. 

yUa. (^side.) Confound Uie fool, he lets out everything he 
ought to conceal In love with Ch&rudatta—humph 1 no 
wonder; it is truly said, pearls string with pearls : well, let it 
be so, never mind this simpleton. (Aloud.) What say you, is 
the house of CIiArudatta on our left 1 the deuce it is. 

Saf&s. Very true, I assure you. 

Vos. (Aside.) Indeed! the house of Chirudatta so near I 
These wretches have unintentionally befriended me, and pro¬ 
moted a meeting with my beloved. 

Sarhs. Sir, sir, Yasantasend is no longer visible; she is lost 
in the dark, like an ink-cake in a pile of black beans. 

Fi^a. It is very dark, indeed! The gloom cheats my eye¬ 
sight of its faculty; my eyes open only to be closed by it; 
such obscurity envelops everything, as if the heavens rained 
lamp-black: sight is as unavailing as the service of a wortltless 
man. 

SaTfis. I must search for VasontasenA 

Fita. Indeed! (Aloud.) Is there not anything by wliich 
you may trace her % 

Saiiis. What should there bo ? 

FKa. The tinkling of her ornaments; the odour of her per¬ 
fumes j and the fragrance of her garland. 

Sam. Very true; I can hear with my nostrils the scent of 
her garland spreading through the darkness, but I do not see 
the sound of her ornaments.* 

* So in the “ Midsammer’s Night’s Dream > 

Bottom 04 Pyramu4 .- 

" I see a voice: now will I to the chink. 

To spy an* I can hear my Thisby’s face.’* 

And in the eame— 

*' Eye of man bath not heard, nor ear seen,” Ac. 
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Vifa. {Apart, in ike diruiMn of Fas.) Very well, Vasanta- 
seniL Ti-ue, you are hidden by die gloom of the evening, like 
the lightning between gathering clonds, but the fiagrance of 
your chaplet, the music of your anklets, will betray you,—do 
you hear t. 

Fas. {To herself.) I hear and comprehend. {Takes off her 
garland and the rings from her ankles.) If I am not mistaken, 
the private entrance is in this direction : by carrying my hands 
along the wall —{feels for ike door)^aii, it is shut. 

Chdr. {Within the court) My prayer* is finished; now, 
Maitrcya, go, present the offering to the divine mothers. 

Mait I tell you I will not go. 

Chdr. Alas it does embitter poverty— 

That then our friends grow deaf to our desires, 

And lend a keener anguish to our sorrows. 

The poor man’s truth is scorned: the tender light 
Of each mild virtue languishes; suspicion 
Stamps him the perpetrator of each crime 
That others are the authors of: no man seeks 
To form acquaintance with him, nor exchange 
Familiar greeting or respectful courtesy. 

If e’er he find a place in rich men's dwellings 
At solemn festivals, the wealthier guests 
Survey him with disd^ful wonder; and 
Whene’er by chance he meets upon the road 
With state and wealth, he sneaks into a comer, 

Ashamed of his scant covering, till they pass, 

Bejoicing to be overlooked. Believe me, 

He who incurs the guilt of poverty 

Adds a sixth sin to those we term most heinous, t 

In truth, I mourn e’en poverty for thee, 


* Litersll7,ya^»—inaudible repetition of prayer. 

t The fire great nna in the Hindn code are—stealing gold, diinking 
spiritnons liqooia, murder of a Bcatunan, adaltery with the vife of a epiriw 
ual teacher, and association vith a person gnilty of either of theee Crimea. 
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Whose cherished dwelling is this wasting frame, 

And oft I sadly wonder what asylum, 

When this shall he no more, shall tlfen receive thee. 

Maxi. Ah! well, if I mast go, I must; but let your maid 
Kadanik^ go along with me. 

Chdr. RtodanikA, follow Maitreya. 

Bad. As you command, sir. 

Here, BadanikA, do you take the offeiings and the 
lamp, while I open the back-door. {Optns the door.) 

Vos. {On Vie ouisido.) Luckily for me, the door is opened: 
I shall now get in. Ah the lamp. {Brushes U oui tciih her scarf, 
and enters.) 

Chdr. What was that! 

Mali. Opening the door let in a gust of wind, which has 
blown the lamp out: never mind—go on, Radaniki. I will 
just step into the house and re-light the lamp, and will be 
with you again immediately. 

Sarhs. {On the outside.) What can have become of Yasan- 
tasenA! 

Vita. Search, search. 

Saihs. So I do, but cannot find her—I have her. {Lays hold 
of the Vita.) 

Vita. Blockhead, this is I. 

Saihs. Stand out of the way then. {Lays hold of the servant.) 
Now then I have caught her. 

Ser. No, your honour has caught me. 

Sarhs. Here then, this way, this way, here, master, servant, 
servant, master, here, here, stand here.* {Lays hold of Badanihd 
by the hair as she comes ov^) Ha, ha 1 now I have her indeed. 
I detected her endeavouring to escape by the scent of the 
garland. I have her fast by the hair, as ChdAakya caught 
I>rau]padi.'\ 

* We may suppose that some display of practical wit took place tere. 
Chdditkyci was a celebrated statcamaa and writer on politics: be wsa 
the minister of .* it is needless to add, he could not poaaiblj 

be connected with the story of Dnufodi. 
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Staff, as crooked as our fortunes, mil I batter that head of 
thine, thou abominable villain. 

Vita. Patience, patience I worthy Brahman.* 

MaU. (To him.) Eh! this cannot be the offender. io 

Sarhsihdnaka.) Oh I here he i& Oh, you king's brother-in* 
law! you abominable miscreant! have you no decency) Do 
not you know that, notwithstanding the worthy Chirudatta be 
poor, he is an ornament to TJjjayin, and how dare you think 
of forcing your way into his house and maltreating his people) 
There is no disgrace in an untoward fate; disgrace is in mis¬ 
conduct ; a worthless man of wealth is contemptible. 

Fi/d. Worthy Br^iman, pardon us, we mistook the person: 
we intended no affront, but looking for a female- — 

MaU. For her t (Poiniitiff to Radanikd.) 

VUa. Heaven forbid!—No, no, for a girl her own mistress, 
who has run away. Searching for her, we lighted upon this 
damsel, and committed an unintentional indecorum. We beg 
your pardon, and submit ourselves to whatever yon n»ay please 
to ordain. (Gives his sword and fails at MaUreya*s fuL) 

Mail. You are a man of sense; arise. I knew not your 
quality when I addressed you so roughly; now I am aware of 
it, 1 shall treat you with proper politeness. 

VUa. You ore entitled to our respect. 1 will only me on 
one condition. . 

MaU. Declare it 

VUa, That you will say uotliing to Chdrudaita of what has 
chanced. 

Modi. I will not say anything to him on subject 
Vi(a. I will place your kindness, Brahman, on my head; 
armed with every excellence, you are invincible by arms. 

jSatha What do you mean, my friend, by putting your 
hands toge^er and falling at the feet of snch a contemptible 
fellow) 

* MahA'BrdKmadOf great Brahman, is the term need; it ie also an ex- 
preaeion of contempt, and is applied to those Brahmans who officiate for 
Sediaa. 
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Fi/o. I am a&aid. 

Safhs. Of\rhatt 

VUa. Of the omiaent yirtnes of ChArudatta. 

Saifa. Very eminent,' indeed, when they cannot afford his 
visitors a dinner. 

Vita. Never mind that; he has become impoverished by 
his liberality: like the lake in the summer which is exhausted 
by relieving the thirst of tlie travellers j in his prosperity he 
was kind to all, and never treated any one with disrespect. 

iShtna Who is this slave, the son of a slave 1 Is he a war¬ 
rior, a hero t Is he Pdd&Uy* * * § ^weiakeia, t the son of X 

ihloa;(a, § or Indmdatia1\\ Was ho begotten on Kuntl, by 
Udma, or is he AiwaWuima%% Dharmajpuira,** or Jatdya 1 tt 

Vita. No, you wiseacre, I -ndll tell you who he is: he is 
ChArudatta, the tree of plenty to the poor, bowed down by 
its abundant fruH. He is the cheiisher of the good, the miiTor 
of the wise, a touchstone of piety, on ocean of decorum, the 
doer of good to all, of evil to none, a treasure of manly vir¬ 
tues, intelligent, liberal, and upright; in a word, he only is 
worthy of admiration : in the plenitude of his mei*its he may 

* Tbe 'brothor of DhHtardJdra, sad parent of the princes vBo are the 
heroes of tho MaJ\6bk6rata. He was bom of a fair complexion, vbcnce his 
name, *“1110 Palo.” He left the kin^om of ancient Itelhi to his brothor, 
and retired to lead an ascetic life in the Htnidlaf amonntaioa, where he died. 

f &tc€i9hcU was n sa^ the son of UddiilakA, and ia mentioned in the 
NakdlMraUt. 

X jRddhi wag the wife of the charioteer of J>vrifodAar)a, and bred Kttrha 
os her son, after he wu ezpoaed on the banks of the Yamand by his own 
mother. 

§ Rdniia has already been norieed. 

n Mradatta is a warrior In the MahdbkArata. 

D Aiieaahdman ia the son of DroAn, the military preceptor of the 
Kawrava and Pd^ata princes; ho fonght in favonr of DkntardtldrA. 

** The son of i^Aonna, thornier of Tartortu^Utheelderof thoPdildaTa 
princes YudhUhUura. 

ft This is a marrelloug man-bird, the younger brother of ^osipdrin and 
son of QartttlA: bo attempted to rescue SUd when carried off by Rdvaia,. 
and was slain by him. 
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be said to live indeed; other men merely breathe. So come, 
we had better depart. 

SaiAs. What, without Vasantasend 1 
Vifa. Yasantasen^ is lost. 

Sarhs. How lost ? 

Vifa. Like the sight of the blind, the health of the sick, the 
wisdom of the fool, and the prosperity of the sluggard; like 
the learning of the dull and dissipated, and the friendship of 
foes. 

Saths. Well, I will not go hence until I recover her. 

Vifa. You may as well. Have you never heard the saying : 
An elephant may be held by a chain, 

A steed be curbed by his rider’s art; 

^ But even go hang, if you cannot gain 

The only bond woman obeys—her lieait. 

You may as well, therefore, come away. 

Sarhs. Go,•if you please; I shall stay where I am. 

Fifa. Very well, I leave you. [ExU. 

Sarhs. Let him go; who cares t {To MaUreya,) Now, you 
crow-foot pated.pupil of mendicity, down with you. 

Maii. We are cast down already. 

Sarhs. By whom t 
Mail. By destiny. 

Sarhs, Get up then. 

Mast. So we will. 

Sams. When! 

Maii. When fortune smiles. 

Sa'm. Weep, weep. 

So we do. 

Sarhs. What for t 
Mail. Our misfortunes. 

Sarhs. Laugh, blockhead, laugh! 

Mait. So we riiall. 

Sarhs. When? 

MaU. When Ohdrudatta is agmn in prosperity. 

Sams. Hark ye, fellow; do you cany a message from me 
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to the beggar Ohimdatta. Say to him thus from me : A com¬ 
mon •wanton, hight Vasantaseni, covered ■with gold upon gold, 
like the chief of a troop of comedians about to act a new play, 
saw you in the garden of Kdmadeccls* temple, and took a 
fancy to you. Having put os to the trouble of using violence 
to secure her, she fled, and has taken refuge in your house. 
If you will give her up, and put her yourself into my hands 
without any litigation, her delivery shall be rewarded widi my 
most particular regard; but if you will not put her forth, 
depend upon my eternal and exterminating enmity. Consider 
that a preserved pumpkin, a dried potherb, fried flesh, and 
boiled ricet that has stood for a night in the cold weather, 
stink when kept too long Let him then not lose this oppor¬ 
tunity. You speak well and distinctly; you must^ therefor^ 
speak my message so that I may hear you, as I sit in the upper 
terrace of my house, here adjoining. If you do not say what 
I have told you, I shall grind your head between my teeth, 
as I would a nut beneath my door, 

* Tte temple of K&madcn mekee s great figure in tU the dramas and 
tales of the Hindos of any antiqui^. There iras always a garden or grore 
attached to it, to which no sanctity, however, seems to have been ascribed, 
as was to tboee of Albnnea or Dodona: it was rather the Daphne of the 
Hindu religion, the resort of the young of either sez at public festivals, snd 
the scene of many love adventuree: although the reserve, to which Hindu 
women were always snbjected in public, rendered it no school for the 
Dsphnici Mores inspired by tho shades of Antioch. All traces of the 
worship of Kdnadeva bare long since disappeared: his groves, Indeed, 
could not possibly be freqoented a moment after the intrusion of Moham¬ 
medan brutality. * 

+ Allusion is made here to some drcamstanees of domestic economy, on 
which tho Hindus of the present day can give no information, such cookery 
bsving long gone ontof fs^on,and no Dr. Kitchener having arisen in India 
to immortalise the enlinsry art. The stalk of the gourd, it is said, is covered 
with cow-dung to preserve it from insects. For the satisfaction of the 
curious the Pndcfit of the original follows: It is a verse in the UpdJdU 
measure— “Xak idt vidffoMaSali U atedld; Sdie 
Bkattt a hoMntialaUiiiddke: lAM a ieU i(o hu hcdipddL** 

t Literally, as the kernel of the wood-apple below a door.—Aa&fla-talo- 
ppaiiUhati hab i tUtath guriath via, maStaaA <fs maAmaAft/ross. 
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out litigation, her delivery shall be rewarded with my most 
particular regard; but if you will not put her forth, depend 
upon my eternal and exterminating enmity.” 

Chdr. {With disdain,) He is a fooL 

{To hmsdf.) She would become a shiine— 

The pride of wealth 

Presents no charm to her, and she disdains 
The palace she is roughly bid to enter; 

Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent leaves 
The man she scorns, to waste his idle words. 

I^ady—I knew you not, and thus unwittingly 
Mistaking you for my attendant, offered yon 
ITnmoet indignity, I bend my head, 

In hope of your forgiveness. 

Vas. Kay, I am the offender, by intruding into a place 
of which 1 am unworthy; it is my head that must be humbled 
in reverence and supplication. 

Mait. Very pretty on both sides; and whilst you two stand 
there, nodding your heads to each other like a hold of long 
grass, permit me to beud mine, although in the style of a 
young camel's stiff knees, and request that you will be pleased 
to hold yourselves upright again. 

Chdr. Be it so; no further ceremony. 

Vas. {Aside.) How kind his manner, how pleasing hU ex¬ 
pression I But it is not proper for me to remain longer: let 
me think. It shall be so. {Aloud.) Sir, respected sir, if truly 
I have found favour in your sight, permit me to leave these 
ornaments in your house; it was to rob me of them, that the 
villains I fled from pursued me. 

Clidr. This house, lady, is unsoited to such a trust. 

Vas. Nay, woi-thy sir, you do not ^peak me true Men, 
and not houses, are the things we trust to. 

Chdr. Maitreya, take the trinkets. 

Vas. You have obliged me 

MaU. Much obhged to your ladyship. {Taking them.) 

Chdr. Blockhead, this is but a trust. 
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Mait. {To him apart.) What if they should be stolen 1 

Chdr. They will be here but a short time. 

Mait. What she has given us is ours. 

Chdr. 1 shall send you about your business. 

yias. Worthy sir, I could wish to have the safeguard of this 
your friend’s company to return home. 

0uir. Maitreya, attend the lady. 

Mail. Go yourself j you are the properest person; attend¬ 
ing her graceful form as the stately swan upon his mate. I 
am but a poor Brahman, and should as soon be demolished 
by these libertines ns a meat-offering in the market-place by 
the dogs. 

Chdr. Well, well, I will attend her, and for further security 
on the road let the torches be prepared. 

Mait. What ho! VardhamAna —(enter light the 

flambeaus. 

Vardh. (To hm.) You dunderhead, how are they to be 
lighted without oil ? 

ilfail. (Apart to Chdrudatia.) To say the truth, sir, our 
torches are like harlots j they shine not in poor men’s houses.* 

Chdr. Never heed; we shall not need a torch. 

Pale as the mmden’s cheek who pines with love, 

The moon is up, with all its starry train— 

And lights the royal road with lamps divine, 

Whilst through the gloom its milk-white rays descend. 
Like streamlets winding o’er the miry plain. 

(They proceed.) This, lady, is your dwelling.t 

[VdsarUasend makee an oheisancit and exit. 

Come, my friend, let us return— 


* The original contains a pnn open the word Awha, which means oU or 
affection—the one has no love, the other has no oil. 

f £ithor the space appropriated to the stage was more spaciona than ve 
can oonoeiTe, or this progress to a dwelling eridently intendedjto be remote 
must bo left in a great measure to the imagination. On the Greek stage 
the characters were not unfroqoently snpposed to be adraocing from some 
distance whilst the choms was singing, and in tiie IaUd comedy a character 
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The road is solitary, save where the watch 
Performs his wonted round: the ulent night— 

Fit season only for dishonest acts— 

Should find us not abroad. 

As to this casket, let it be your charge 
By night, by day it shall be Yardhamina’s. 

Mail. As you command. [Exeunt. 

is often spoken of as near at band some time before he takes part in tho 
dialogue. On the Spanish stage a transit of a similar natare was performed, 
as in ** Conrtesy, not Love;" where the first part of the scene lies amongst 
rocks and woods, and presently, withont any apparent change, we find one of 
the characters say^ 

*' How heedlessly hare we adranced, 

Even to the palace gates: and see where stand 
Ladies in the balcony. ” 

Hone Hispanice.”— Blachooo^t MaguzinCt Ko. C. 



END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT 11. 


/S'cene—V asaktasena'*s House.* 

Briicr a Female Attendant. 

I AM sent to Vasantasend with a message her mother, 
I will therefore enter and deliver it to her. Ah, there she sits. 
She seems uneasy, I most approach her. 

(Fasaniasend discovered seaied,f Madaniid aitetidinff.) 


* The plan of tliis and subsequent scenes requires a similar arrangement 
as the first, or the stage to be divided transrerselj by a cnrtMn, each being a 
double scene, or the inside and outside of the house. There might have not 
been even this ceremony, the characters whose business was over merely 
making way for the new comers, witbont leaving thestagf^or being in any 
forma] way separated from U. A ease of this kind ocenrs in an old English 
play, Afoimeicr IfOlitt, by Chapman, Act 8, Scene 1, where the Duke, 
Dnehess, and train pass over the stage to see the Earl of Anne's unburied 
wife; pause and talk, yet take no notice of the Earl and his brother, who 
were in preTious possession of the scene, and who remain on it when the 
rest depart resnming their discourse as if nothing had occurred to inter¬ 
rupt them. 

f In the original *'enter seated," dianaitM prapt/aii, a rather prepos- 
ierons stage direction, but not without a parallel in the British drama. Thus 
in Th« Pimur qf IFaiqfield: " Eater a shoemaker sitting upon the stage at 
woik." In’Tupitjr^Aeua IFi&orc, Dodsley’s edition, '* Enter the Friar in 
his stndy, sitting in a chair.” In the same piece, ** Enter Giovanni and An* 
nabella lying on a bedand in The LcterU ifeiane^toly, ” Enter hlaleander 
on a ooneh.” This sort of direction is constant in the old editions, and 
leavesit to be inferred that the ebaraeterg bod no alternative but to walk in 
and occupy the chair or bed, which latter the property man, as Malone 
observes, was ordered to thrust upon the stage when abcd*ehambcrwas to 
bo represented. The Greeks bad some device for this purpose, allhongh 
it does not appesr very distinctly what. The Encyclema, as described by 
Julius Pollux, appears to have been a raised platform with a scat, and to 
have turned on a pivot, and the open side bring made to face the audience, 
discovered the character sitting^ as Euripides in the Acharnians and 
Sophocles in the clouds. 
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Voi. Well, girl, you must then- 

Mad. Then—when—madam? You have given me no 
orders. 

Vos. What said 11 

Mad, You said, girl, you must then— 

Vos. True. 

AtUn. {Approaches) Madam, your mother desires that you 
will perform your ablutions and come to worship. 

Vos. Tell my lady mother, child, that I shall not attend to¬ 
day ; let tho Brahman complete the ceremony. 

Attm. As you command. [EvU. 

Mad. Dear madam, afifection, not malice, compels me to ask 
what you meant to say ? 

Vas. Why, Madanikd, what think you of me 1 

Mad. I should guess from your being so absent that you are 
in love. 

Vds. Well said, Madaniki; you are a judge of hearts, it 
should seem. 

Mad. Excuse me, but Love is a resistless god, and holds 
his holiday in tho breast of youth ; so tell me, what prince or 
courtier does my lady serve 1 

Vas. I pretend, Madanikd, to be a mistress, not a slave. 

Mad. What young and learned Bi-ahman, then, is it that 
you love t 

Vas. A Brahman is to be venerated, not loved. 

Mad. It must be a merchant then, rich with the collected 
wealth of the many countries he has visited. 

Vas. Nay, Madanikd, it were very ill-advised to fix my 
affections on a trader to foreign lands. His repeated absence 
would subject me to a life of incessant grief. 

Mad. Neither a prince nor a courtier, a Brahman nor a 
merchant; who then can he possibly be 1 

Vas. Matla uikA , you were with me In the garden of Kdma- 
deva's temple. 

Mad. I was, madam. 

Vas. Then why do you ask me, as if you knew nothing? 
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I am picked up by a pike * like Ghato&acha by the dart of 
iTontoyt no sooner did I see the master of the tablet intent 
upon the writings, than I started, l^ow I have got away 
from them, where can I conceal myself t The gamester and 

piece, both text and comment, hare it, ojxiidixAepo, which might be ren* 
dered not patting aside the eartain, breaking throogh it in some part, 
expresung hurry and fright; iu other plajs, howerer, the phrase is, more 
correctly, apcdikahtfOy throwing up the curtain; from ^pait, a screen, and 
Icakepa, throwing. 

* The sense of this passage is rather obecure, bnt there can be no doubt 
that pans are intended and that gaddaki or yardoMt, meaning a sbe-asa, 
as well as a dart or pike, imply something else in this place; perhaps 
they signify the implements of play, cards, or dice. The commentator is 
evidently at a loss, hot is inclined to consider them to mean coins, which 
is not impossible. 

f The demon Cfhaieikaeha wss killed by Sonia, with s lance given him 
by Indro. The story is told in the Mdkolhdrata, sad is translated in the 
ISth Tolome of the Asiatic Researches. 

X The is said in the iiUdkakard to be a person who presides at 

houses where sasembUes are held for psrposes of gambling, and who provide 
the dice and all other materials. The Agtii'Pwdda, which in the law chap* 
tors is.identieallythesame with the text of 7<^3r«>alXya, gives the follow* 
ing description of the Sabkika'a duties and the laws of the gaming-table 

The Sohhtia is entitled to five per cent, on money won at play, whenever 
the sum exceeds one hondred; if it fsll short of that amount, be is to receive 
ten per cent In return for the protection of the king, he shall pay to the 
royal treasury a fixed proportion of bis profits. It is his business to collect 
from the unsuccessful party whatever sums they may have lost, and transfer 
them to the winners; and it becomes him to do this dvUJy, and to adjust the 
paymenton liberal and lenient terms. In all licensed gaming-houses, where 
the royal dues sre regularly paid, the king should euforoe the payment of all 
sums lost, bnt he should not interfere with gaming-houses of sdifferent class. 
In all disputes, those who have been locken-on are to be witnesses; sod if 
say fool play or false dice be proved against s gambler, be shall be branded 
and banished the kingdom. The king shall appoint proper officers to attend 
at gambling-houses, and secure all dishonest characters; the same rules are 
applicable to eock-pits and other similar places, where suimsis are set to fight 
for wagers.” The legal sanction thus given to gambling is very different 
from the sturdy snd moral notions expresMd hy ifotw, who directs kings to 
prohibit such practices in their dominions^ and even to ponish with death 
those who engage in them themselves or induce others to do so,—ifiinv 
ix. 321'-224,—but regulstions of either tenden^ are manifest 
indications of contiderable progress in the vices of civilised society. 
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on a throw. What is a man to do with hia money t carry 
it in his waistband?* But you; you are villain enough, 
for the sake of ton sttvarnas, to demolish the five senses of a 
man. 

Mdih. Keep your sui^iias for your morning meal, if you 
like : this is my property. 

Dar. Very well; hear me 1 Give him other ten suvardiUf 
and let him play yon for the whole. 

How so? 

Dar. If he wins, he ^all pay you the money. 

Mdth. And if he lose? 

Dar. Then, he shall not pay. 

SfdtJi, Gh> to; you talk nonsense. Will you give it ? My 
name’s Mdihvra; I am a cheat, and win other men’s money 
unfairly: what then ? I am not to be bullied by such a black¬ 
guard as you. 

Dar. Whom do you call a blackguard ? 

JUiUh. Ton are a blackguard. 

Dar. Your father was a blackguard. (Jfol^ styns io ih* 
SofftvuJiaka io tscap$.) 

Mdth. You son of a slave 11 are you not a gambler yourself? 

Dar. Me ? do you coll me a gambler ? 

Mdth. Enough, enough. Come, do you pay tho ten mar- 
ias. {To iht Smhvdhaka.) 

Sara. 1 will pay them to-day. [Mdihwa drags him along. 

Dar. You villain 1 no one shall maltreat the poor in my 
presence. 

\Mdihxira gives ihe Sasnvdhaka a blow on the nose; it 
bleeds ; the SarfadhakOy on seeing Ms Hood, faints 
and falls on the ground. Dardurakaapproa^,gets 

* The natives of India commonly earrj monej tied op in one end of a 
eletb, vhich ia bound roond thdr loins, or sometimes thrown over their 
shonldera. ‘ • 

« t Ootdtid'puitA, which the commentator explains gaiiJed- or 

: this term of abase is of all perhaps most widely dissemioated, and 
in ihe langoagea of Spain and England is as native a in PrdkHL 

21455 
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Mad,^ Who is this that so graces Ujjayin, having stolen the 
good qualities my lady loves) 

Vos. Kight, Madaniki, my heart suggests to me the same 
inquiry. 

Mad Proceed. 

Safh, This gentleman having by his munificent bounty- 

Vas. Lavished all his wealth. 

&m. How should your ladyship know ? I have not yet told 
you this. 

Vas, I need no telling: worth and wealth are rarely found 
together. The pool is full to the brim, whose water is unfit for 
drinking. 

Mad. Oblige us with his name. 

StaL To whom is the appellation of that earthly moon un¬ 
known, entitled to universal eulogium 1 his habitation is near 
tlie Exchange; his name is Chdrudntta. 

Vas. {Springs from her scat.) Girl, girl, a seat This house 
is yours, sir; pray be seated. A fan t wendi—quick; our 
worthy guest is fatigued.* 

Sad^ (To himsdf.) Such respect &om the simple utterance of 
Chirudatta’s name 1 Bravo {excellent Cliirudatta! you^in tills 
world live; other men only breathe. V<mr^en£s. 

fut.) Pray, lady, resume your seat. 

Vas. {Sitting down.) Where is your wealthy dun? 

Sarh. He is truly wealthy,! who is rich in good acts, 
although he own not perishable riches. Ho who knows bow 
to honour others, knows how his honour may bo best de¬ 
served. 

Vas. Proceed. 

* This might be thought a little extrarogant, hot it is not irithout a 
parallel in Enropean flattery, and from motires leas reputable. Lewis 
XIV. having one day sent a footman to the Duke of Monbozon with 
a letter, the dnke, who happened to be at dinner, made the footman take 
the higbeat place at his table, and afterwards aecomponied him to the 
eonrt-yard, because he came from the king. 

t The connexion of the reply with Vasantoseni's qncstion tnms upon 
the word Dkaniba, which means a rich man as well ns a creditor. 
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Scab. I was made by that gentleman one of bis personal 
attendants; but in his reduced circumstances being necessarily 
discharged, I took to play, and by a run of ill-luck have lost 
ten suvarias. 

Mdth, {WiihcnU.) I am robbed! I am plundered ! 

Sath. Hear, lady, hear; those two gamblers are lying wmt 
for me; what is your ladyship’s wiUt 

Vos, Madanika, the birds are fluttering about and rustling 
in the leaves of the ai^oining tree; go to this poor fellow’s 
pursuers, and say to tliem that he sends them this jewel in 
payment 

Mad. As you command. \ExU. 

OutsicU of the Houii. 

Mdth. I am robbed I 

MadanieX enters by the side door vnehsened. 

Mad. These two, by their casting such anxious looks up 
to the house, their agitation, their close conference, and the 
diligence with which they watch the door, mnst be the gambler 
and the keeper of the gaming-house. I salute you, sir. 

Math. Joy be with you, wench. 

Mad. Which of you two is the master of the gaming¬ 
house f 

MdtK He, my graceful damsel, whom you now address 
with pouting lip, soft speech, and wicked eye; bnt get you 
gone I have nothing for you. 

Mad. If you talk thus, you are no gambler. What! have 
you no one in yonr debt 1 

Mdth. Yes, there is a fellow owes me ten steoariaa: what 
of himi 

Mad. On his behalf, my mistress sends—nay, I mistake— 
he sends you this bracelet. 

Mdth. Ha, ha! tell him I take this as a pledge, and that 
he may come and have bis revenge when he will 

\ExeurU seeerally. 
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Inside of iU House, 

Enter 

They have gone away, madam, quite pleased. 

Vos. Kow, my friend, depart, and relieve the anxiety of 
your family. 

Sa'k. If there be anything, lady, in which I can be of use 
to you, employ me. 

1^05. There is a higher claim upon your service; you 
should still be ready to minister to him by whom you were 
once employed, and. on whose account your skill was ac¬ 
quired. 

Smk The lady discards me; how shall I requite her kind¬ 
ness ! {AUmd.) Lady, as I find my profession only begets dis¬ 
grace, I will become a Bauddha mendicant; * I tell you my 
design, and b4^ you will keep it in your recollection. 

Vas, Nay, friend, do nothing rashly. 

Sam. I am determined, lady. (Going.) In bidding adieu 
to gambling, the hands of men are no longer armed against 
me : I can now hold up my head boldly as 1 go along the pub¬ 
lic road. (A noise heJand the scenes.) 'WLat is the matter now t 

(BeAtnd the scenes.) Vasantaseni’s hunting elephant has 
broken loose. 

S<m. 1 must go and see this furious beast;—^yet why 
should I, as I purpose a pious life 1 \E:aL 

A continued clamour uniAout till KARi^APliRASA enters Aastily. 

' Kar. Where is my lady 1 

* Litcrallr a (ahJeaihmaiAalca. The expreesioa is 

rather remarkable, for It doddea an important point in the religious history 
of the Hindus. The &mn<ui«r or Gemanet of the days of Altacander hare 
been supposed to be BavddKa ascetics only. Mr. Colebrooke, however, has 
shown tbst the term i^romada is not restricted to the Bauddha sect, but 
is equsUy applicable to any ascetic; and althongh the probable original of 
iSamancs and Sononerans, and nsually expressing a .fiouddAo, it does not 
neoesaorily bear that imporL This assertion is here confirmed, as (he 
author thinks it necessary to add S&kya to i^nutdoha, to imply a mendi¬ 
cant the follower of SOkya Muni, or last living Buddha, 
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Mad. You unmannerly fellow I what ails you! Cannot you 
see your mistress and address her fittingly 1 

Kar. Lady, I salute you. 

Phs. Karnapdraka, you seem highly pleased with something; 
what is it t 

Kar. You have lost a great deal t<Hiay in not witnessing 
your humble servant's achievement. 

Vas. What achievement 1 

Kar. Only hear. Your ladyship's fierce elephant Ehufi- 
famoraka* killed his keeper and broke his chain; he then 
scoured off along the high road, making a terrible confusion. 
The people shouted and screamed, “ Carry off the children, 
get up the trees, climb the walls, tbe elephant is coming 1 ” 
Away went girdles and anklets; and pearls and diamonds 
were scattering about in all directions. There he was, 
plunging about in Ujjayin, and tearing everything to pieces 
with his trunk, his feet, and his tusks, as if the city had been 
a large tank full of lotus flowers. A mendicant came in his 
way; the elephant broke his staff, water-pot, and platter, 
sprinkled him with water from his trunk, and held Iiim- up 
between his tusks; all cried out, “The holy man will be 
killed." 

Vos. Alas! alas I 

Kar. Don’t be alarmed; only hear. Seeing him thus at 
large, and handling the holy man so roughly, I, Karfiapliraka, 
my lady’s humblest slave, determined to rescue the mendicant 
and punish my gentleman; so I quickly snatched up an iron 
bar, and approaching him sidelong,t made a desperate blow 
at the animal. 

Vos. Go on. 

* The name of the elephant KkuAiamon^M, which U giren in the text, 
is said to be a Uahratta compoand, aigoiiying the breaker of the post to 
which he is chained. 

t Viima^iaialknaj^ida de l i kha am t<^pAuna, drawing a gaming-letter with 
the left foot, is tbe literal expresnon, the exact sense of which is not ex¬ 
plained bjr the oommentator. 
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Sporting avMle in desultory descant^ 

And still recurring to the tasteful theme.* ** 

MaiL Come, my friend, the very dogs in the high road 
through the market-place are fast asleep; let us go home. 
See, see, the moon descends from his mansion in the skies, 
making his way through the darkness. 

C/idr. True have you said. From his hi^ palace bowed, 
And hastening to his setting, seantly gleams 
The waning moon, amidst the gathering gloom; 

In slender crescent, like the tusk^s fine point, 

That peers above the darkening wave, where bathes 
The forest elephant. 

]ifait. Here we are at home. Holloa! Yardhamina, arise 
and open the door. 

Fardh. {Wiihin.) Hark, I hear Maitreya’s voice: Ch4rudatta 
is returned j I must let him in. (Opens ifu door.) Sir, I salute 
you; you also Haitreya. Here are the couches ready spread; 
please you to repose. {They mier and sit.) 

Matt. Yardhanuhia, tell Radanika to bring water for the 
feet, t 

Cfidr. Kay, nay, disturb not those who are asleep. 

Vdrdh. 1 will bring water, and Maitreya here can wash your 
feet. 

Maii. Do you hear, my hriend, the son of a slave ? he is to 
hold the water, and be sets me, who am a Brahman, to wash 
your feet 


* Some liberties hare been here ansroidablj’ taken with the text, for the 
precise force of seveial of the technical tensa employed It is impossible to 
render without a familiarly with the musical theory of the Hindos, to 
which the translator makes no pretence. It ia belieTcd, howerer, that the 
deriation from tb^ general tenor ia not rery ezcunive. 

t Washing the feet upon a person's return home has always been the 
common praotioe of the oriental nations: it was equally the practice of the 
Oreeks; thus JPhiloeleon in the Watp$— 

** Next my girl, sprightly nymph, brings her nspkin and lymph, 

Feet and ankles ire quick in ablution.*’ 
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Ck&r. Do you, Maitreya, liold the water •, VordhamAua can 
petform t^e rest. 

Vardh. Come then, worthy Maitreya, pour out the water. 
{Vwrdharrdm \oaslus Chdrudatia's feei, and is goiiuf.) 

Chdr. Kay, VardhamAna, wash the feet of the Brahman. 

Mail Kcver mind; it is of little use; I must soon go 
tramping over the ground again, like a jackass. 

Most worthy Maitreya, you are a Brahman, are 

you? 

Maii. To be sure I am; like the boa amongst serpent, so 
am I, a Brahman amongst Brahmans. 

Vardh, I cry you mercy: that being the case, I will wash 
your feet {Dots so.) Now, Maitreya, this gold casket, of 
which I have had the charge by day, it is your turn to take 
care of. {Qim U to and exU.) 

Mail, So; it is safe through the day. 'Whatl have w*e no 
thieves in Ujjayin, that no one could have carried off this 
vile pilferer of my rest: pray let me carry it into the courU 
yard. 

Chdr, Impossible, it has been left in trust; 

And is not to be parted with to any 

But the right owner; Brahman, take heed to it (Zitsdown,) 

Still do I hear the soothing strain. 

Mail Pray, sir, is it your intention to go to sleep 9 

Chdr. Assuredly. 

I feel tire drow^ deity invade 
My forehead, and descend upon my eyelida 
Sleep, like decay, viewless and variable, 

Grows stronger* in its triumph o’er our strength. 

Maii Very true, so let ns go to sleep. (They 

Enter ^arvilaxa {oulside). 

Creeping along the ground, like a snake crawling out of his 
old skin, I effect with slight and strength a passage for my 
cowering frame. {Looking up.) The sovereign of the skies is 
in Ins decline: ’tiswell. Nighty like a tender mother, shrouds 
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-with her protecting dorkuess those of her children whose 
prowess assails the dwellings of mankind, and shrinks from 
an encounter with the servants of the king. I have made a 
breach in the garden wall, and have got into the midst of the 
garden. Now for the house. Men call this practice infamous, 
whose chief success is gained from the sleep of others, aud 
whose booty is won by craft. If not heroism, it is at least 
independence, and preferable to the homage paid by slaves. 
As to nocturnal attacks, did not AhcuUhdman long ago over¬ 
power in a night-onset his slumbering foes} * Where shall I 
make the breach? what part is softened by recent damp? where 
is it likely that no noise will be made by the falling fragments? 
where is a wide opening most practicable which will not be 
afterwards visible 1 in what part of the wall are the bricks old, 
and corroded by saline exudations ?t where con I penetrate 
witliout encountering women and where am 1 likely to light 
upon my booty? (Feels the toaU.) The ground here is softened 
by continual sprinkling with water and exposure to the sun, and 
is crusted with salt. Here is a rat-hole. The prize is sure: 
this is the first omen of success the sous of Sianda have laid 
down. Let me see: how shall I proceed ? The god of the 
golden spear § teaches four modes of breaching a house: pick¬ 
ing out burnt bricks, cutting through unbaked ones, throw¬ 
ing water on a mud wall, and boring through one of wood. 
This wall is of baked bricks: they must be picked out, but I 
must give them a sample of my skill. Shall the breach be the 
lotus blossom, the full sun or new moon, the lake, the 

* This exploit forms the sabjeet of a section of the ifahdlidrata, the 
jSsirpCiia-i’an’isn. 

t These consideraUons, and mnch of what foUowa, are agreeably to the 
Thief’s Uanual, which is said to exist in Sanskrit, or a work on the 
Ckauryi^Vidyd, the Science of Thieving, ascribed to Yoffdehdrya, who 
was taught the edenoo by no leas a person than the god £ArUiixjia, re¬ 
sembling, in respect to the objects of this patronage, the Grecian Kereory. 

$ To be avoided either out of delicacy towards the eex or as a bad 
omen. 

I Kdrilike^ 
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swastika^* or the water-jar Y It must be something to astonish 
the natives. The waterjar looks best in a brick wall;—that 
shall be the shape. ' In other walls that I have breached by 
night, the neighbours have had occasion both to censure and 
approve my talenU. Beverence to the prince KdriUkeya, the 
giver of all good; reverence to the god of the golden spear; 
to Brd/maAjfOf the celestial champion of the celestials j the son 
of fire.f Eeverence to Vcgddulrya, whose chief scholar I am, 
and by whom well pleased was the magic unguent X conferred 
upon me, anointed with which, no eye beholds nor weapon 
harms me. Shame on me! I have forgotten my measiiring-line, 
—never mind, my Brahmanical thread will answer the purpose. 
This thread is a most useful appendage to a Brahman, especially 
one of my complexion: it serves to measure the depth and 
height of walls, and to withihiiw ornaments from their posi¬ 
tion j it opens a latch in a door as woU as a key, and is an 
excellent ligature for the bite of a snake. Let us take measure, 
and go to work: so, ao-^(eztraciing tiu bricks)—one brick alone 
remains. Ha 1 luuig it; I am bitten by a snake— (ius (he finger 
l&e cerd)—’tis well again,—I must get on. (Zoo/istn.) How! 
a lamp alight! the golden ray streaming through the op<ming 
in the wall shows amidst the exterior darkness, like the yellow 
streak of pure metal on the touchstone. The breach is perfect; 
now to enter.f There is no one. Beverence to KdrUikega. 
{Enteit.) Here ore two men asleep; let me set the outer door 


* A magical diagram ao called. 

These are all epithets of KArttiker/a, who in bis military character 
corresponds to the Grecian Xara. He seems to have lost his reputation as 
the patron of thieves, who more usually vonhip some of the forms of 
Durgd. 

t TetfaroA«nd. Yoga here is ahstract devotion, for the purpose of ob- 
taioiog supematural power. What the article is may be doubted, but 
rocAand may be rendered unguent. 

I He talks in the text^ however, of sending in a deputy first; the term 
isprattjmrKsfia, a pro-man or substitute: it is questionable, however, what 
is precisely meant here, especially as no further allusion is mode to saoh a 
character: it is probably a slip of the anthor. 
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insect.) Place and time reqauing, let this insect fly. It hovers 
round the wide—with the wind of its wings the flame is 
extinguished. Shame on this total darkness, or rather shame 
on the darkness with which I have obscured the lustre of my 
race! how well it suits that Sarvilalca, a Brahman, the son of 
a Brahman, learned in the four Vedas, and above receiving 
donations from others, should ]iow be engaged in such un¬ 
worthy courses I And why I For the sake of a harlot, for the 
sake of MadanikL Ah, well! I must even go on, and acknow¬ 
ledge the courtesy of this Brahman. 

MaiL {Half-awake.) Bh, my good friend, how cold your 
hand is J 

Blockhead! I had forgotten, I have chilled my hand 
by the water I touched; 1 will put it to my side. {Cliafcs his 
left hand m /us side and takes the casket with it.) 
diait. {Still only kalf-amkc). Have you got it f 
Sar. The civility of this Biidiman is exceeding J I have it 
MaU. Now like a pedlar that has sold all his wares, I shall 
go soundly to sleep. {Sleejis.) 

Sar. Sleep, illustrious Brahman! Mayyou sleep a hundred 
years 1 Fie on this love! for whose dear sake I thus bring trouble 
on a Brahman’s dwelling—nay, rather call down shame upon 
myself j and fie! and fie 1 upon this unmanning poverty, that 
urges me to acts which 1 must needs condemn. Now to 
Vasautasena to redeem my beloved ModonikA with this night’s 
booty. I hear footsteps; should it be the watch—what then t— 
shall I stand here like a post 1—no, let S^arvilaka be his own 
protection. Am I not a cat in climbing; a deer in running, 
a snake in twisting, a hawk in darting upon tlie prey, a dog 
in baying man, whether asleep or awakel In assuming various 
forms am I not Mdyd * herself, and Sarasioaitf in the gift of 
tongues f A lamp in the night, a mule in a defile, a horse by 
land, a boat by water, a snake in motion, and a rock in 


* The peisonifieetioQ of lllosion end unrealUj. 
t The wife oi ArsAvwf, and goddeaa of learning and the arte. 
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stability! In hovering abont I compete with the long of 
birds, and in an eye to the ground, am keener than ^e hare. 
Am I not like a wolf in seizing, and like a lion in strength! 

Bolder KadanikA. 

Bless me! what has become of YardhamAna 1 He was asleep 
at the hall door, but is there no longer. I must wake Maitreya. 

&<xt. io staib her.) Ha! a. woman! she is safe, and 1 

may depart. [Esit. 

Bad. Oh, dear me I a thief has broken into the house, and 
there he goes out at the door. Why, Maitreya! Maitreya \ up, 
up, I* say. A thief has broken into the house, and has just 
made his escape. 

Mait. Eh, what do yon say, you foolish toad! a thief made 
his escape f 

Bad. Nay, this is no joke—see here. 

Ma^ Wliat say you, hey, the outer door opened! Chiru* 
datta, friend, awake! a thief has been in house and has 
just made his escj^. 

CMr. This is not an hoiir to jest. 

Jfaif. It is true enough, as you may satisfy yourself. 

C&dr. Where did he get in 1 

Maii. Look here. (Eiscacers iA^ hreaek.) 

Chdr. Upon my word, a not unseemly fissure; the bricks 
are taken out above and below; the head is small, the body 
large: there is really talent in this thief. 

Maii. The opening must have been made by one of two 
persons; by a novice, merely to try his hand, or by a stranger 
to this city; for who in Ujjayin is ignorant of the poverty of 
our mansion! 

Chdr. No doubt, by a stranger—one who did not know the 
condition of my affairs, and forgot that those only sleep 
soundly who have little to lose. Trusting to the external 
semblance of this mansion, erected in more prosperous times, 
he entered full of hope, and has gone away disappointed. 
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What will the poor fellow have to tell his comrades t I have 
broken into the house of the son of the chief of a corporation, 
and found nothing. 

Mait Really, I am very much concerned for the luckless 
rogue. All, ha! thought he, here is a fine house; now for 
jewels, for caskets. {Recollecimg.) By the by, where is the 
casket 1 oh yes, I remember. Ha, ha! my friend, you are apt 
to say of me, that blockhead Maitreyal that dunderhead 
Maitreya! bat it was a wise trick of mine to give the casket 
to you: had I not done so, the villain would have walked ofif 
with it 

Chdr. Come, come, this jesting is mi^Iaced. 

Mait. Jesting—no, no; blockhead though I be, I know 
when a joke is out of season. 

CTidr. When did yon give the casket to me ? 

MaiL When I called out to you, “ How cold your hand is 1 ” 

CHr. It must be so. {Lo<iH}ig alovi.) My good friend, I 
am much obliged by your kindness. 

M(dt. Why: is not the casket stolen 1 

Ch6x. It is stolen. 

Maii, Then what have you to thank me f^rl 

Chdr. That the poor rogue has not gone away empty- 
handed. 

Mait He has carried off what was left in trust. 

Chdr. How ] in trus^ alas I (^atn^s.) 

MaiL Revive, revive, sir! though the tliief has stolen the 
deposit, why should it so seriously affect you f 

Chdr. Alas 1 my friend, who will believe it stolen f 
A general ordeal waits me. In this world 
Cold poverty is doomed to walce suspicion. 

Alas! till now, my fortune only felt 
The enmity of fate; but now its venom 
Sbeds a foul blight upon my dearer fame. 

MaiL I tell you what. I will maintain that the casket was 
never entrusted to us. Who gave it, prayf who took it I 
where are your witnesses t 
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Mail. I will do no sncli thing. What! are we to part with 
these gems, the quintessence of the four oceans, for a thing 
carried off hj thieves, and which we have neither eaten nor 
drank, nor touched a pennj for 1 
Chdr. Not so ; to me, confiding in mj care 
And honesty, the casket was entrusted; 

And for that faith, which cannot be o'ervalued, 

A price of high amount must be repaid. 

Touching my breast, I therefore supplicate, 

You will not hence, this charge not imdertaken. 

You, Yardhamina, gather up these bricks 
To fill the chasm again; we 'll leave no trace 
To catch the idle censure of men’s tonguea 
Ck>me, come, Maitreya, rouse a liberal feeling 
Nor act in this a despicable niggard. 

MaiL How can a pauper be a niggard 1 he has nothing to 
part with. 

Chdr. I am not poor, I tell thee, but retain 
Treasures I prise beyond whate’er is lost 
Go then, discharge this office, and meanwhile 
I hail the dawn with its accustomed rites. [Exii. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


VasantasenA’s HotrsE. 

Eidvr Female Attendant. 

I am sent to the lady YasantasenA by her mother ; oh, licrc 
sho is, looking on a picture, and engaged in conversatiou \nt!i 
hladanik^. 

Sudet Vasaotasen^ as described, 

Vos. But, MadanikA, is this a good likeness of ChArudatta 1 

Mad. Very good. 

V(w. How do you know ? 

Mad. I conclude so, madam, from tho affectionate looks 
which yon bestow upon it. 

Vos. How, wench, do you say this in the language of our 
profession 1 

Mad. Nay, madam, surely even one of us is not incapable 
of speaking truth. 

Vos. The woman, wench, that admits the love of many 
men is false to them all. 

Mad. Yet, madam, when the eyes and thoughts are intent 
hut on one object, it is very unnecessary to inquire the cause. 

Fas. But tell me, girl, do I not seem ridiculous to my 
friends 1 

Mad. Nay, not so, madam ; a woman is secure of the em¬ 
pathy of her companions. 

Attendant advances. 

AU. Madam, your mother desires you to ascend your litter 
and repair to the private apartments. 

Vos. To meet my ChArudatta. 
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Aii. The person, madam, who has sent the chariot has 
sent very costly ornaments.* 

Vos. Wlio is hel 

Att. Sarhsth&naka, the HAja’s brother-in-law. 

Vos. Begone, let me not hear him named. 

Att. Forgive me, madam; I but deliver my message. 

V(U. The message is odious. 

Att. What reply am I to convey to your lady mother t 

Vos. Tell her, if she would not have me dead, she must 
send me no more such messages. 

Ait. I shall obey. \Exii. 

TJt« Outside of the Eo\ae—A Oarden. 

Enter S^abvilaka {below). 

&ar. My course is like the moon’s, and with the dawn 
Beelines its fading beams: my deeds have shamed 
The laey night, have triumphed over sleep, 

And mocked the baffled vigilance of the watch. 

Yet I am scant secure, and view with tenor 
Him who appears to track my rapid steps, 

Or seems to hasten where I rest my flight— 

Thus guilty conscience makes me fear, for man 

Is evei’ lightened by his own offences, f 

Tis for MadanikA’s dear soke alone 

I perpetrate this violence, as I shun 

The leader and his train, avoid tlie mansion 

A woman sole inhabits, or 1 stand 

Still as the door-post, while the town-guard passes, 

And with a hundred tricks thus make the night 

As full of action as the bu^ day. 

Vos. {WUhin.) Here, girl, take the picture, lay it on my 
couch; and here, bring me my fan. 

* Literally, oraa&aeQta to the ralae of ten thooaand cuwxnioc. 

f It might be rendered, "Tbos oonBcience doesmakecoirardsofosa!].’' 
Tadi earvaih tolajati ddshito ’nterdtznd svalr doah^r bbavati hi iankito 
manosbyafi. 
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Mad. Ah I S^arvilaka, for a transitory enjoyment yon have 
endangered two valoable things, 
j^or. And what are they 1 
Mad. Your person and your reputation. 

&ar. Silly girl! fortune favours force, 
ilfod. {Ironically^ Your conduct is without blame; the 
violence you have committed on my account is no doubt quite 
proper. 

&if. It may be venial, for I have not plundered 
A lovely womaii graced with glittering gems, 

The blossoms of a creeper. I have not filched 
A Brahman's gold, for purposes of piety 
Collected, nor from the heedless nurse 
Have I borne off the innocent babe for hire. 

I have well weighed whate’ei* I have committed. 
Apprise your mistress, then, these gems are hers. 

That seem as they were made on purpose for her, 

If she will yield you up, but let her keep them 
Carefully concealed. 

Mad. An ornament that must never be worn is but ill 
suited to my mistress. But come, let me see these trinkets. 
^ar. Behold them. 

Mad. I have certainly seen them before ; where did yon get 
them? 

That concerns not you; ask no question^ but take 

them. 

Mad. {Angrily.) If you can place no confidence in me, why 
seek to make me yoxirsl 

^T. I was informed, then, that near the Bazar resided the 
chief of his tribe, one Ch&rudatta. 

VASAKTASENiC and Madakika both faini. 

$ar. Madanikd, revive I what mis the wench ? 

Her limbs are all unstrung, her looks are wild. 

Why, girl, is this your love ? is then so terrible 
The thought to share your destiny with mine ? 
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Mad. Avoid me, wretch 1 Yet stay, I dread to ask. Was 
no one hurt or murdered in that mansioii t 
§ar. I touch not one who trembles or who sleeps 
Unharmed by me were all in that abode. 

Mad. In truth 1 
j^of. In very truth. 

Vas. Do I yet live t 

Jlfod. This is indeed a blessing. 

j$ar. jeaUms taarmik) 

You seem to take strange interest in U bnsiuess. 
’Twas love of you that urged mo to the act— 

Me, sprung of virtuous and of pure descent 
Spurred by my passion, I have offered you 
, A life of credit and a faithful heart ; 

And Ais is my reward—to be reviled, 

And find your cares devoted to anotlier. 

In vain the lofty tree of flowering youth 
Bears goodly fi-uit, the prey of harlot birds. 

Wealth, manhood, all we value, are consumed 
By passion's fierce ungovernable fire. 

Ah! what a fool is man, to place his tmst 
In woman or in fortune, fickle both 
As serpent-nymphs! Be woman's love unwoo'd, 

For humble love she pays with scorn. Let her 
First proffer tenderness, and whilst it lasts 
Be kind, but leave her as her fondness cools. 

'Tis wisely arid, for money woman weeps 
And smiles at will, and of his confidence. 

The man she trusts not, craftily beguiles. 

Let then the youth of merit and of birth 
Beware the wanton’s charms, that baleful blow 
Like flowers on charnel ground; the ocean waves 
Are less unsteady, and the varying tints 
Of eve less fleeting than a woman’s fondness. 

Wealth is her aim; as soon as man is drained 
Of all his goods, like a squeezed colour bag, 
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She casts him off. Brief as the lightning's flash 
Is woman’s love. Kay, she can look devotion 
To one man whilst another roles her heart, 

And even whilst she holds in fond embrace 
One lover, for his rival breathes her sighs. 

But why expect what nature has withheld t 
The lotus blooms not on the mountain’s brow, 

Kor bears the miile the burthen of the horse; 

The grain of barley buds not into rice, 

Nor dwells one virtue in the breast of woman,* 

Fool that I was, to let that wretch escape; 

’Tis not too late, and ChAmdatta dies. (Going.) 

Mad. (Catdwig hold of him.) You have talked a great deal of 
stuff, and are angry without rhyme or reason. 

$ar. How, without reason ? 

Mad. These ornaments are in truth the property of 
VasantasenA 
i$ar. Indeed! 

Mad. And were left by her in deposit with ChArudatta. 

For what purpose 1 
Mad, I will tell you, (IFhispers.) 

^ar. I am overcome with shame. The friendly branch 
Tliat gave me shadow when oppressed with heat, 

My heedless hand has shorn of its bright leaves. 

Pits. I am glad that he repents: he has acted without 
reflection. 

i$ar. What is to be done t 
Mad. You are the best judge. 

* In generaliaiiis some of these asperities the author is node to appear 
more of a misogynist than he really is; some of the aspersions are, ho verer, 
addressed to the whole sex, and the application of the rest is not vithoat 
coantenanee. The Hindu poets very rarely dispraise women; they almost 
invariably represent them as amiable and affectionate. In this they might 
give a lesson to the bards of more lofty nations, and partieolarly to the 
Greeks, who both in tragedy and comedy portned the fair sex with im- 
plaeable rancour. Aristophanes is not a whit behind Euripides, although 
ho ridicnlea the tragedian for his ungallant propensities. 
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Vos. {Sn^ing.) Veiy trnej let him advance, Madanik^ 
desundi^ and brings ^rvilaka fmoard (u Vasafi> 
tasend enters below. 

^ar. Lady, I salute you ; peace be with you. 

Fas. I salute you. Pray be seated. (iSt<8.) 

The respected Chdrudatta informs you, that as his 
house is very insecure, he is apprehensive this casket may be 
lost^ and therefore b<^ you will take it back again. (Gives it 
to MadandM and is going.) 

Vos. Stay; I have a favour to request. Let me trouble 
you to convey to the worthy sender something hrom me. 

(Adds.) Who the deuce is to give it to him? (Abud.) 
What am I to take ? 

Vos. MadanikA. 

&XT. 1 understand you not. 

Vos. I understand mysell 
i$ar. What mean you t 

7as. The truth is, it was agreed between ChArudatta and 
me, that the person by whom he sliould send back these 
jewels should receive Madanikd as a present from me on his 
account: you are therefore to take this damsel, and thank 
Chdrudatta for her. You understand me now. 

^ar. (Apaai.) She knows the truth; that is clear. No matter 
(Ahud] 

May all prosperity bless Chdrudatta. 

*Tis politic in man to nurture merit, 

For poverty with worth is richer far 
Than majesty without all real excellence. 

Nought is beyond its reach; the radiant moon 
Won by its worth a seat on diva's * brow. 

Vos. Who waits? bring forth the litter.t 
&ir. It attends. (The carriage comes on.) 

Vos. My dear girl, Madanikd, ascend the litter; I have 
given you away: look at me well; do not forget me. 

* The god <^*0 wean the crescent mooa as tbe ornament of hU fonliead. 
t A MWfcii covered carnage on two wheels drawn by oxen. 
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Mad. (Wu^ping.) I am discarded by my mistress. {FaUs at 
Iter fuL) 

Vos. Nay, wench, rise, it is now my place to stoop to you j 
go take your seat, and keep me ever in your recollection. 

i^r. Lady, may every good attend you ! Madanikd, with 
grateful looks survey your bounteous benefactress; bow your 
head in gratitude to her to whom you owe the unexpected 
dignity that waits upon the title and the state of wife.* 

[ 7 !^ sduk VasantasenX 04 she departs, and ascend the car. 

{B^ind.) 

'Who hears ? who hears f the Governor commands. In con¬ 
sequence of a reported prophecy, that the son of a cowlierd, 
named Xryaka, sliall ascend the throne, his majesty Pdlaka 
has deemed it expedient to apprehend him, and detain liim ui 
confinement. Let all men therefore remtun quietly in their 
Itouses, and entertain no alarm. 

&ar. How] the king has seised my dear friend Xryaka, 
and I am thinking of a wife! 

This world presents two things most dear to all men; 

A friend and mistress; but the friend is prised 
Above a hundred beauties. I must hence, 

And try to liberate him. {Alights.) 

Mad. Stay but a while, my dearest lord; consign me first 
to reputable friends, then leave me, if it must be so. 

You speak my thoughts, love. Hark ye. (To the 
servant) Know you the residence of Bebhila, 

The chief of the musicians f 

Serv. I do, sir. 

* VadhiUahddvaffunlhana, the eoYtringof the tide of wife. At the samo 
time Msdaniki U of course only a wife for the aonce, or rather of an in* 
ferior degree; an anie de maiton, or a gentle eoncabine. la India these 
left*hand marriages are common amongst both Hindus and Mobammednna, 
and are oonaidered by no means disrepotable. It would be impoasible (0 
contract any other with a woman of MadaaihA’s past life and serrile con¬ 
dition. On the ground of disparity of rank, left-hand marriagea are sidU 
aanctionod in Qermaa}', bat they seem not esaentially different from those 
here alludod to. 
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adamant.* The whole cries away ” to a poor man, whilst its 
splendour catches the eye of the wisest. 

Ait. This leads to the first courtf i^ter, sir, enter. 

(Ttiey etUer the first Court) 

Mail. Bless me I why here is a line of palaces, as white as 
the moon, as the conch, as the stalk of riio water-lily—the 
stucco has been laid on here by handfuls; golden steps, embel¬ 
lished with various stones, lead to the upper apartments, 
whence the crystal windows, festooned with pearls, and bright 
as the eyes of a moon-faced maid, look down upon Ujjayin. The 
porter dozes on an easy-chair as stately as a Brahman deep in 
the Vedas; and the very crows, crammed with rice and curds, 
disdain the fragments of the sacrifice, | as if they were no 
more than scattered plaster. Proceed. 

Ati. That is the second court Enter. 

(They STtier ths second Court.) 

MaU. Oh, here are the stables; the carriage oxen are in 
good case, pampered with yat>asa$ I declare; and straw and 
oil-cakes are ready for them; their horns are bright wirii 

* The correctness of the comparisoa is more evidest la tlie original, 
where the word implies both a diamond aa4 the thunderbolt of lodra, 
with which he pierces the breasts of his foes. 

f The interior of the houses at Pompeii eonre^s some ida of an Indian 
house, which like them is a set of chambers, of one or two stories, sur¬ 
rounding a central nnroofed square. A house of a superior description Is 
merely denoted by the superior extent of this square, and b; its comprising 
a set or series of them, sc in the text The sereial entrances were in repre¬ 
sentation left, we may presume, to the imagination of the audience; some¬ 
thing after the fashion which Sir Philip Sydney describes: ** Kow you shall 
have three ladios walk to gather dowers, and then you most beliere the 
stage to be s garden. By and by we hear news of shipwreck in the same 
place; then we are to blame, if we accept it not for s rock. Upon the 
back of that comes ont a hideous mouster with fire and smoke; and then 
the miserable beholden are bound to take it for s cave; while, in the mean¬ 
time, two armies fly in, represented with swords and bucklen, and then 
what hard heart will not receiTe it for a pitched field.* 

t The last portion of the offering of rice, Ac., thrown into the air for the 
spirits of ill, the Bali, of which notice was taken in the fint scene. 

§ A species of hedysiunm. 
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grease. Here vq have a buffalo snorting indignantly, like a 
Brahman of high caste whom somebody has affronted; here 
the ram* stands to have his neck well rubbed, like a wrestler 
after a match; here they dress the manes of tl\e horses; here 
is a monkey tied as fast a thief; + and here the mahavist 
plying the elephants with balls of rice and ghw. Proceed. 

Ait. This, sir, is the third gateway. 

{They enter ihe ilUrd CourL) 

Matt. Oh, this is tlie public court, where the young bucks 
of Ujjajfin assemble; theseare their seats, I suppose—the half- 
read book lies on the gmning-table, the men of which are 
made of jewels. Oh, yonder are some old hangers-on, loung¬ 
ing about with many-coloured pictures in their hands, and 
skilled in tlie peace and war of love. What next f 

Alt. This is the entrance to the fourth court. 

{They enter ftiefourOi. Court) 

Mail Oh, ho 1 this is a very gay scene: here the drums, 
whilst beaten by taper fingers, omit, like clouds, a murmuring 
tone ; there the cymbals beating time, flash as they descend 
like the unlucky stars § that fall from heaven. The flute here 
breathes the soft hum of the bee, whilst here a damsel holds 
the Add in her lap, and frets its wires with her finger-nails, 
like some wild minx that sets her mark on the face of her 
offending swain: some damsels are singing, like so many bees 
intoxicated with flowery nectar; others are practising the grace¬ 
ful dance, and others arc employed in reading plays and 

* Rams ia ladia sro eommoaly trained to fig'tit. 

i* Honkejs ore kept in itablei as a sort of scapc-goaU apporcatl;: hence 
the Persian proverb current in Uindaotan, “The misfortune of the stable 
on the head of the monkey:" Biter tarilA eeri momna.—Roebuck's 
Proverbs. 

t Eiephantdriver; the Sanskrit ia Afahdnuitra. The balls alluded to 
are the common food of the elephants. 

I The phrase is, the stars that hare lost their virtue, idraJed. 

The notion is, that the stars are individuals raised to that honour for a time 
proportioned to tbe sum of their merits; this being exhausted, Ihqr descend 
to earth, often visibly, as in the case of abooting-stars. 
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poeniB.* The place is hnng with water-jars, suspended to 
catch the cooling breeze. What comes next f 
AU, This is the gate of the fiith court. 

{Thei; enter the fifth Court) 

Mait Ah, how my mouth waters ! what a savoxury scent of 
oil and asafoetida! The kitchen sighs softly forth its fragrant 
Mid abundant smoke—the odours are delicious—they fill me 
with rapture. The butcher’s boy is washing the skin, of an 
animal just slain, like so much foul linen; the cook is sur¬ 
rounded with dishes; the sweetmeats are mixing; the cakes 
are baking. {Apart) Oh that I could meet with some one 
to do me a fnendly turn j one who would wash my feet^ and 
say, eat, sir, eat. {Alovd.) This is certainly Indra's heaven; 
the damsels are Apsarasas, the Bandhvlas are Qandharhaa. 
Pray, why do tlicy call you Bandh-ulaa t 
Alt We inhabit the dwellings of others and eat the bread 
of the stranger; we are the of&pring of parents whom no tie 
counects: we exercise our indescribable merits in gaming 
men’s money, and we sport through life as free • and un- 
restrmned os the cubs of the elephant. 

Slait Wliat do we come to next I 
AU. This is the sixth entry. 

{They enter.) 

MaU. The arched gateway is of gold and many-coloured 
gems on a ground of sapphire, and looks like the bow of 
/ndrat in on azure sky. What is going forward bore so busily t 
It is the jeweller’s court: skilful artists are exami nin g pearls, 
topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rabies, the lapis-lazuli, coral, 
and other jewels ; some set rubies in gold, some work gold 
ornaments on coloured thread, some string pearls, some grind 
the I^is-lazuH, some pierce shells, and some cut coral. Here 
we have perfumers drying the saffron bags, slialdng the musk 
bags, expressing the sandal-juice and compounding essences. 

* Reading, saMttffdnm. 

t The ninbow. 
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all, though smooth, bright, and fragrant, the champa* * * § tree 
that grows on funeral ground is not to be approached. And 
pray, who is that lady dressed in flowered muslinlt—a goodly 
person truly; her feet shining with oil thrust into a pair of 
slippers : she sits in state, high on a gorgeous throne. 

AU. That is my lady’s mother. 

Mail. A portly old hag, indeed: how did she con^ve to 
get in here f Oh, I suppose she was first set up here, as they 
do with an unwieldy Makideoa, and then the walls were built 
round her.J 

AU. How now, slave) What! do you make a jest of our 
lady, affected, too, as she is with a quartan ague) 

MaU. A what ? 0 mighty Fever, be pleased to afflict me 
with a quartan, if such are its symptoms t 

AU. You will die, slave. 

Mail. No, hussey; hotter that this bloated porpoise, 
8>velled up with wine and years, die; there will then be a 
dinner for a thousand jackals. But no matter; what do you 
know about it) I had heard of Vasantasena’s wealth, and 
now I find it true; it seems to me that the treasures of the 
three worlds are collected in tliis mansion. I am in doubt 
whether to regard it as titc dwelling of a courtesan or the 
palace of A«wa.§ Where is your lady) 

AU. She’s in the arbour. Bnter. 

{They enier the Garden.) 

Maxi. A very lovely scene! the numerous trees are bowed 
down by delicious fniit, and between them are silken swrings 

* A handsome tree with fragrant blossoms (Michelia ehampao). 

+ PhuUa-pdsiraa^p&udd, for Pnikpet-prdvdraJia^prdvfUd, dressed in a 
garment of or with flowers, which the commentator explains to mean 
worked muslin: yatra iaomatt m Ut&d 

fu^pa-pdla^pranddhaJi. The cloth on which artificial fioweis are worked 
in fine thread is well known as PuApc^dl, flowered cloth. 

t The stone emblems of this deity are sometimes of great bulk and 
weight. 

§ The God of Wealth. 
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tUd tables, a servant of tbe prince, is gone, no one knows 
whither. 

AU. Lady, yon are in lack; the grave Chiimdatta tomed 
gambler. 

Vas. (Apart.) How 1 the casket has been stolen, aad he says 
it was lost at play. Yet even in this I love him, 

Maii. As the accident cannot now be helped, he requests, 
in lieu of the casket, you will accept this string of diamonds. 

Vas. (Apart.) Shall I show him the ornaments 1 (Con* 
sidering.) Ko, not so. 

MaU. Will you not receive this equivalent 1 

Vas. (Smiling.) Whynot, Maitrcyat (TaJtesandpnUsUloher 
heart.) But how is this? do drops of nectar foil irom the 
mango>tree after it has shed its blossoms t My good friend, 
tell that sad gambler, Chdrudatta, that I shall call upon him 
in the evening. 

Mail. (Apart) So, so; she intends to get more out of him, 
I suppose. (Abnd.) I shall so infonn him, madam. (Apart.) 
1 wish he was rid of this precious acquaintance. [£scit. 

Vas. Here, girl, take the jewels and attend me to 
Chdrudatta. 

Ait But look, madam, look! a sudden storm is gathering. 

Vas. No matter. 

Let the clouds gather and dark night descend, 

* And heavy fall unintermitted showers; 

I heed them not, wench, when I baste to seek 

Hift preswee, whose loved image warms my heart.— 

Take charge of these, and lightly trip along. [Exit. 


END OF THE POUETH ACT. 
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As b 7 his yellow garb, and bearing high 

The long white line of storks, the (Jod's pure shell :* * * § 

From the dark womb, in rapid fall descend 

The silvery drops, and glittering in the gleam, 

Shot from the lightning, bright and fitful, sparkle 
Like a rich fringe rent from the robe of heaven. 

The firmament is filled with scattered clouds, 

And, as they fly before the wind, their forms, 

As in a picture, image various shapes. 

The semblances of storks and soaring swans. 

Of dolphins and the monsters of the deep. 

Of dragons vast, and pinnacles, and towers. 

The spreading shade, methinks, is like the host 
Of DhHiard^tira t shouting loud in thunder. 

Yon strutting peacock welcomes its advance, 

Like proud JOuryodJuuii vaunting of his might: 

From its dread enmity, tiie K6il $ flies, 

Like luckless TudMsii^hha, § by the dice 
Bereaved of power, and scatter wild the swans, 

Like the proscribed and houseless PdAiavea, 

Wandering from home and every comfort far, 

Through paths untrod, till then, and realms unknown. 
Maitreya long delays. Will not to-day 
Apprise mo of the issue of his visit > 

Enter MaitreyA- 

What a rapacious, mean wretch is this harlot! Scarcelya word 
did she say, but, without any ceremony, pounced upon the 
necklace. With all her pomp and parade, she could not say 
to me, my good Mend, Maitreya, take a little refreshment; not 

* The imddia or conch shoU is borne b; Vishtin in one of his hands. 

t The father of Duryodkana snd the other Korn princes, whose war 
with their constns, the sons of Biddo, is the sabjcct of the MaJuSthdrata, 

$ The Indian cockoo. 

§ The eldest of the sons of Fdn&a, who with his brothers was banished 
from the realm of his forefathers and spent some time in the forests to¬ 
wards the Sooth of India. 
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spy, or a jackass, find admission, they are sure to do mis¬ 
chief. 

Chdr. Enough of this unmerited reviling. 

My fallen fortunes are a sure protection. 

The fiery steed bounds fleetly o’er the plain 
Till fading breath retards his la^ng course; 

So man’s desires first urge his heedless path. 

But soon exhausted shrink into his bosom. 

Believe me, friend, a female of this order, 

A true wealth-hunter, troubles not l^e poor: 

{Apart.) She, she, alone, bestows her love on merit 
{Aloud.) We are by wealth abandoned, and by her. 

Maii. {Apart.) This love is the devil: he turns up his eyes 
and sighs from the very bottom of his heart I see plainly my 
advice to him to conquer his passion only serves to confirm it. 
{Ahmd.) She desired me to say, she intends paying you a visit 
this evening. I suspect she is not satisfied with the necklace, 
and intends to demand something more valuable. 

Chdr. Well, let her come j she shall depart contented. 

Enter Kukehiiaea, Vaoantatend'f^ Sonant. 

I wish every one to take notice, that the harder it rains, the 
more thoroughly do I got ducked, and the colder tlie wind 
that blows down my back, the more do my limbs sluver. A 
pretty situation for a man of my talents; for one who con play 
the flute with seven holes, the vUd with seven strings, can sin g 
like a jackass, and who acknowledges no musical superior, ex¬ 
cept perhaps Tamburu* or Ndrada.^ Yasantaseni sends me to 
Chirudatta’s house. {Advances.) There is ChArudatta in the 
garden, and that dunderhead Maitreya with him. I must 
throw out a signal to him. {Throve a clod of earth at Maitreya.) 

Mail. Holloa! who pelts me with a pellet, like a kapittha ^ 
tree in an orchard t 

* An Attendant apon Kvxcroj and ace of the chief OandlutHxu or 
Monsters of heaven. 

f The eon of Brahmd, the inventor of the Indian lote. 

X The elephant or vood apple (Feronia elephantom). 
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Clidr. It was probably thrown down in their sport by the 
pigeons that tenant the top of the garden wall. 

Mail Wait a while, you saucy son of a slave, and with this 
stick I will knock you off tlie wall, like a ripe mango from the 
tree. 

dukr. Sit down, sit down; fright not the gentle bird, nor 
chase him from his mate. 

Kxtm. The blockhead! he sees the pigeons and cannot see 
me. I must give him another salutation. (T^roaos onof/tcr dod.) 

Mait. Hey, again! {Looh up.) 0 Eombhilaka! is it you 1 
Wait a wliile, and I will come to you. {Qots to the door.) Come 
in j how fares iti 
Kwn. I salute you, sir. 

, jifaif. And what brings you here in such foul weather f 
iTum. She aeut me. 

Mait. And who is shel 
Kum, She—she—she. 

M<uL She—she—she 1 What are you sputtering about, like 
on old miser when things are dear 1 Who—who—who f 
Kum. Hoo—^hoo—^hoo 1 What are you too*whooing about, 
like an owl that has been scared &om a sacrifice t * 

Mait. Speak out, man, intelligibly. 

Kum. I will; but first I 'll give you something to guess. 
MaiL 1 shall give you a box of the ears, I believe. 

Kum, Hever mind that. In which season, pray, does the 
mango blossom f 

ITatf. In the season of Grtshmai to be sure, you block¬ 
head I 

Kum. Blockhead yourself I it does no such thing. 

Mait. Hey, how is that f I must ask my Mend. Stop a 
moment. {Goes to Chdrudatta.) Pray, sir, in which season does 
the mango blossom t 

* In the original, KambhiUka sajs id, to wluob Maitreja replies, 
kd, eld, id. Kumbhilaka’a answer is, What are ;ou barking abont, like 
the lorer of India’s sacrifice (a dog) 1 
t The hot season. 
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Chdr. Why, you umpleton, in Vatania.* * * § 

Mail. (ToKvmh.) Why, you simpletoD, the mango blossoms 
in Vasania. 

Kvm. Very well. Now answer me one more question: 
Who guards wealthy towns ? 

Mail. Why, the town guard, to be sure. 

Xum. No; that is not it. 

Not Let me see. (Aside.) I must consult Chirudatta. 
Pray, sir, who guards wealthy towns ? 

^ Chdr. The Senit undoubtedly. 

Mail. (To Kvm.) The Seni undoubtedly. 

Kum. Very well; now put your answers together; quick, 
quick! 

Mail. Ha, I have it! Vasantaseni.^ 

Kum. She is here. 

MaiL I must apprise my friend. Sir, we have a dnn§ 
here. 

Chdr. Here 1 a dun in my house 9 ' 

Mail. 1 do not know anything about the house, but there 
is one at the door. Vasantasen& is arrived. 

Chdr. Nay, now you jestt 

Mail. If you do not believe me, ask this fellow. Here, 
you Kumbhilaka! 

Kum. (Advancing.) Sir, X salute you. 


* Spring. It is necessary to keep the ori^nal words here, and in wbai 
follows. 

f The army or military. 

t This is sad qalbbliog, hot may be rindiested by the example of much 
loftier genins; it is safddent to show, also, that the regular charade— for it 
is nothing else—is neither of modem nor western indention. There is some 
further qaibbling in the text. Maitreya puts bis answer together Send 
Fosonto, and the wit lies in punning and blondering on parivartaj/a, tom 
round or transpose, and pada s foot or an inflected word. The reiy term 
might be suspected of etymologiesl affinity to the English ** Pun,” being 
peJauiy the Prdkrit form of praina, a question, Kumbhilaka commendng 
his/ocdice with Ale, ponAatk de daiiiam, I will give yon a question. 

§ Dhaniia, a creditor^ a dun. 
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Chdr. You are welcome; tell me, is Vasantaseni lierel 
Ktm. She is, sir. 

Chdr. Never be grateful message unrewarded; this for 
your pains. {Owes him his ffarmcnt.) 

Kttm. (jBows.) 1 shall inform my mistress. [Exi/. 

Mali. Now, I hope you are satisfied. To come out in 
such weather; you can have no doubt what brings her. 

Chdr. I do not feel quite confident. 

Maii. Depend upon it, I am right; the casket was worth 
more than the necklace, and she comes for the difference. 

C/idr. (j4jpari) She shall be gratified. (Thsy reiire.) 

(Ouisuis of ths Om-dm.) 

Enter Vasantasena ^plendidlif dressed, atiended by the Viia, a 
female servant, and one carrying a large umbrella* 

Alt. Lady, upon the mountain’s brow, the clouds 
Hang dark and drooping, as the aching heart 
Of her who sorrows for her absent lord; 

Their thunders rouse the peafowl, and the sky 
Is agitated by their wings, as fanned 
By thousand fans with costly gems inchased. 

The chattering &og quaffs the pellucid drops 
That cleanse his miry jaws. The peahen shrieks 
With tran^ort, and the freshly blooms. 

The moon is blotted by the driving scud, 

As is the saintly character by those 
Who wear its garb to veil their abject lives; 

And like the damsel whose fair fame is lost 
In ever>changing loves, the lightning, true 
To uo one quarter, flits along the skies. 

Vas. You speak it well, my friend: to me it seems— 

The jealous night, as with the gloom she wantons, 
Looks on me as a rival bride, and dreading 
I may disturb her pleasui'es, stops my path 
And bids me angrily my steps retrace. 

* ^Ve haTe now an emulativcly poetical description of the rainy season. 
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Ail. Beply witli courage, chide her to sahmission. 

Vds. Keviling is the weakness of our sex, 

And bat of small avail,—heed her not. 

Let the clouds fall in torrents, thunder roar, 

And heaven’s red bolt dash fiery to the ground. 

The dauntless damsel faithful love inspires, 

Treads boldly on, nor dreads the maddening storm. 
Vi/a. Like an invading prince, who holds bis court 
Within the city of his humbled foe, 

Yon mighty cloud, advancing with the wind, 

With store of arrowy shower, with thundering drums, 
And biasing streamers, marches to assail 
In his own heavens the monarch of the night 
Fas. Nay, nay, not so; I rather read it thus; 

The clouds, that like unwieldly elephants 
KoU their inflated masses grumbling on, 

Or whiten with the migratory troop 
Of hovering cranes, teach anguish to the bosom. 

The stork’s shrill cry sounds like the plaintive tabor 
To her who, while slie wanders o’er its parchment, 

Is lost in musings of her lord’s return, 

And every tone that hails the rainy season, * 

Falls on her heart like brine upon a wound. 

Fifo. Behold, where yonder ponderous cloud assumes 
The stature of the elephant> the storks 
Entwine a fillet for his front, and waves 
The lightning, like a chouri o’er his head. 

Fas. Observe, my friend, the day is swallowed up 
By these deep shades, dark as the dripping leaf 
Of the ♦AtnAlft tree, and, like an dephant 
That cowering shuns the battle’s arrowy sleet. 

So shrinks the scattering ant-hill from the shower. 

The fickle lightning darts such brilliant rays, 

As gleam from golden lamps ifi temples hung, 

Whilst, like the consort of an bumble lord, 

The timid moonlight peeps amidst the clouds, 
vou I. G 
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Fi/a. Tliere, like a string of elephants, the clouds 
In T^ular file, by lightning fillets bound, 

Move slowly at their potent god’s commands. 

The heavens let down a silver chain to earth. 

The earth, that shines with buds and sheds sweet odours, 
Is pierced with showers, like diamond-shafted darts 
Launched from the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

Which heaves before the breeze and foams with flame; 
Like ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven. 

And tossing liigh their flashing surge to shore.* 

Fas. Hailed by the peafowl with their shrillest cries, 

By the pleased storks delightedly caressed, 

And by the provident swans with anxious eye 
Regarded, yonder rests one threatening cloud 
Involving all the atmosphere in gloom. 

Vi/a. The countenance of heaven is close concealed, 

By shades the lightning scant irradiates. 

The day and night coufuscdly inteimix, 

And all the lotus eyes of eitlier close,. 

The world is lulled to slumber by the sound 
Of falling waters, sheltered by the douds 
That countless crowd the chambers of the sky. 

Fas, The stars are all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness in a bad man’s heart. The heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband’s absence. 

In sooth, I think the firmamout dissolves: 

Melted by ludra’s scorching bolt it falls 
In unexhausted torrents. Now the cloud 
Ascends—now stoops—now roars aloud in. thunder— 
Now sheds its streams—now frowns with deeper gloom, 
Full of fantastic change, like one new raised 


* I haro ia this place, and in a few otiien, expanded the expression, in 
order to convey more accurately the idea intended by the simpler phrase¬ 
ology of the original. 
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By fortune's fickle favoura. 

Vi^a. 2Tow the sky 

With lightning fiames, noxr laughs with whitening 
storks— 

Now glows witli Indra'8 painted bow, that hurls 
Its hundred shafts—now rattles with his bolt— 

Now loud it chafes with rushing winds, and now 
With clustering clouds that roll their spiry folds 
Like sable snakes along—^it thickens dark, 

As if 'twere clothed with vapours, such as spread 
When incense soars in curling wreaths to heaven. 

Vos. Shame on thee, cloud, that seekest to afiright me 
With thy loud threats, and with thy watery shafts 
Wouldst stay my progress, hastening to my love. 

Indra, / I violate no vows to thee, 

That thou shouldst thunder angrily reproof; 

It ill becomes thee to obstruct my path. 

Draw off thy clouds in pity to my passion, 

If ever thou wert conscious of afiection, 

And for wore a husband's form. 

Or be it so—rage on—still pour thy deluge. 

And launch thy hundred-shafted bolt, in rain. 

Thou canst not stop the faithful maid that flics 
To lose her terrors in a lover’s arms. 

If the clouds roar—e'en be it so—it is 
Their nature—all of man is ever savage. 

But gentle lightning, how canst thou not know 
The cores that agitate the female bosom H 
Vxia. Enough—she now befriends us, like a lamp 
That glows in Indra'$ palace, like a banner, 

Whose white folds wave upon a mount^'s bi'ow, 


* Indra having fallen in lore with AhalyA, the wife of the sage Oatdama, 
and finding her not to be won to hie pnrpoee, deceived her b; the Amphie* 
tryonic device of aasnmiog her husband'a shape, 
t The elonde are male peraonifiettions, the lightning ia a nymph. 
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Most heavily, and sleepless dragged my nights, 

But now your charms appear xny cares are over. 

And this glad evening terminates my sorrows. 

Then welcome, welcome to my bower—^be seated. 

Take a s^t, madyn. {They sit.) 

C?idr. hlaitreya, firom the flowers that grace her ear 
Surcharged with rain, the drops have trickled down 
And bathed her bosom, like a young prince 
The partner of imperial honours.* Haste and bring 
A vest of finest texture to replace 
This chilling robe. 

Fern. AU. Stop, Maitreya, I will assist my mistress if you 
please. {Does so.) 

Matt. {To Chdmdatta.) Now, dr, shall I inquire tlie object 
of this visitation t 

Chdr. Do so. 

Mail. And now, madam, may 1 ask what has brought you 
out, on such a vile, darl^ rainy evening t 

AU. Lady, here’s a smart Brahman! 

Vos. Nay, an able one, so call him. 

AU. My mistress, sir, wished to be informed of the real 
value of the necklace that you brought her. 

Mail. There, I said so. {To Ch&mdaUa.) 

AU. The reason why she wishes to know is that she has 
pledged it at play, and the keeper of the tables, being a 
servant of the prince’s, is gone on some duty, and is not to 
be found. 

Maii. TTmph, tit for tat. 

Alt. Until he can be heard of, and the necklace be re¬ 
deemed, be pleased to accept in lieu of it this golden casket. 

him the casket stolen hy ^arvUaka. Maitreya esMmirus 
it) You examine it very closely; one would suppose yoj; had 
seen it before. 


Therefore epriokled vith holj water. 
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Vas. And now, worthy Chimdatta, believe me, when the 
casket was stolen, it was quite unnecessary to send me this 
equivalent. 

Chdr. Had I not sent it, lady, who had trusted me t — 

I and my wealth in most men’s eyes are equal, 

And poverty will ever be suspected. 

Matt. A word, damsel; do you mean to take up your abode 
liere ? 

AU. Fie, Maitreya, how you talk] 

Mail. My good friend, the clouds are collecting again, and 
the heavy drops drive us &om our easy scats. 

Cfulr. ’Tis true, they penetrate the yielding clouds 
As sinks the lotus stalk into its bed 
Of plashy mire, and now again they fall 
Liko tears celesrial £rom the weeping sky 
That wails the absent moon. 

The clouds, like Bdtadeoa's vesture, dark, 

Profusely shed a shower of precious pearls 
From Indrc^s treasury—the drops descend 
Bapid and rattling, like the angry shafts 
From ArjuiCa quiver, and of like purity 
As are the hearts of holy men. 

See, lady, how the firmament, anointed 
With unguent of the black tam&la's hue. 

And fanned by fiagrant and refreshing gales, 

Is by the lightning tenderly embraced, 

As the loved lord whom fearlessly she flies to. 

[Vasaniasend gestieulaUs affection, and falls into 
Chdrudaiia's arms. 

ChAr. {Evdiradng her.) 

Louder and louder still roar on, ye clouds! 

To me the sound is music, by your aid 
My love is blessed, my heart expands widi hope. 

Mail. {As io ihc cloud.) You foul-faced rascal, you are a 
worthless reprobate, to have so scared her ladyship by your 
lightnings. 
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CJx&r. Eeprove it not, for let the rain descend, 

The heavens still lour, and 'mde the lightnings launch 
A hundred flames; they have befnended me, 

And given me her for whom I sighed in vain. 

Happ 7 , thrice happy, they whose, walls enshrine 
The fair they worship, and whose arms enfold 
Her shivering beauties in their warm embrace. 

Look, love, the bow of Indra arches heaven; 

Like outspread arms, extended with fatigue, 

It stretches forth; the yawning sky displays 
Its lightning tongue—its chin of clouds hangs low— 
All woo us to repose—let us retire: the di' 0 j}s 
Fall musical, and pattering on the leaves 
Of the tall palm, or on the pebbly ground. 

Or in the brook, emit such harmony 

As sweetly wakens from the voice and lute. [AxiV. 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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ACT VI. 


CKi^RUDATTA'S HoUSE, 

Inside and Outside as before. 

Inside.—JSnter Female Servant. 

Hey-day I does not my lady mean to rise this morning t I 
shall make hold to call her. Madam 1 

Enter Vasantasena'. 
lH>ok, madam, it is day. 

Vas, How! why tho morning dawns as darkling as if it 
still wore night. 

Ser. It is morning to us, though it may be night to you, 
madam. 

Vds. Where is your gambler t 

Ser. Chimdatta, madam, having given his orders to 
VordhamAna, is gone to the old flower garden Pu^pakanuida. 

Pas. What orders gave he? 

Ser. To get your litter ready. 

Vos. Whither am I to go 1 

Ser. Whither Chdrudatta is gone. 

Viis. Very well, girl, I have scarcely yet beheld him; to¬ 
day will gratify me with his sight. What I did I And my way 
into the inner apartments t 

Ser. Hot only that, madam, but into every one’s heart. 

Pas. I fear me his family are vexed. 

Ser. They will be vexed then only when- 

Fas. When f 

Ser. When you depart. 

Fas. Then is it my place first to be afflicted. Here, 
girl, take this necklace to my respected sister,* and say from 


That is, to Cb^datU’s vUe. 
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me, I am Cliimdatta’s handmaid and your slave, then be this 
necklace again the ornament of that neck to which it of right 
belongs. 

Set. But, lady, Ch^datta mil be displeased. 

Vas. Go, do as I bid you j he will not be offended. 

5er. As you command. [Exit, (Uid returns'presently. 

hfadam, thus says the lady: you are favoured by the son of 
my lord; it is not proper for me to accept this necklace. Enow 
that the only ornament I value is my husband. 

Enter RadanikX and ChXrudatta's Child. 

Had. Come along, my child, let us ride in your cart. 

ChUd. I do not want this cart; it is only of clay—I want 
one of gold. 

Ead. And where are we to get the gold, my little man? 
Wait till your father is rich again, and then he will buy you 
one: now this >vil] do. Como, let us go and see VasantasenA. 
Lady, I salute you. 

Va$. Welcome RadanikA. ^Vhose charming boy is this? 
although so ill-attired, his lovely face quite fascinates me. 

Bad. This is Bohasena, the son of ChArudatta. 

Vos. (Streiehhtg out her arms.) Come here, my little dear, 
aiid kiss me. i^akes him on her lap.) How like his father I 

Bad. He is like him too in disposition. ChArudatta dotes 
on him. 

Vos. Why does he weep ? 

Bad. The cliild of our ndghbour had a golden cart, wluch 
tliis little fellow saw and wonted. I made him this of clay, 
but he is not pleased with it, and is dying for the other. 

Vos. Alas, alas, this little creature is already mortified by 
another’s prosperity. 0 fate 1 thou sportest with the fortunes 
of mankind, like drops of water trembling on tho lotus leaf. 
Don’t ciy, my good boy, and you shall have a gold cart 

CJM BadanikA, who is this ? 

Vds. A handmaid purchased by your father’s merits. 

Bad. This is your lady mother, child. 
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ChUd. Yoi:^ tell me untruth, Bndanikd; how can this be 
my mother when she wears such fine things 1 

Vos. How piteous a speech for so soft a tongue! (Tbit/s off 
her ornameTUs in tears.) Kow I am. your mother. Here, take 
this trinket and go buy a gold cart. 

Child. Away, I will not take it, you cry at parting with it. 

Vas. {Wiping ha- egee.) I weep no more. Go, love, and 
play. {Fills his caii with her jewels.) There go, get you a golden 
cart. [Exit R&danika wUh Child. 

Outside.—Enter VabdrahXka wiih the litter.* 

Radaniki, let the lady know the carriage waits for her at 
the private door. 

Inside.—Enter RadanikX. 

Lady, the covered litter attends you at the back-door. 

Fas. Stay a moment whilst I prepare myself. 

Ead. Stay a moment, YardhamAna, the lady is not quite 
ready. 

Var. And I have forgotten the cushions of the carriage. 
Wait till I bring them. These oxen ore not steady enough to 
be left; 1 will drive back and return presently. 

[Exit witi^ the car. 

Vas. {Inside.) Bring me my things, girl, I can put tliem o!i 
myself. {Dressing^ 

Outade,—Enter Sthavaiuka, Vie Seroani of Samilidnakaj 
viih a carriage. 

I am ordered by the king’s brother-in-law, my master, to 
take this vehicle with all speed to the old flower-garden, 
PnshpcdairaMa. Come up, come up. {Looking) Why, the 
road is blocked with country carts. Holloa there I get out of 

* A CAr of tvo vheeU drawn bj oxon and enclosed with curtains. Tbe 
introduction of this kind of stage property is so constant and essentia), that 
it most hare been real, and ebows that the place appropriated to the repre¬ 
sentation must bare been level and spaeioos. It renders it probable that 
the open court within the hooae was the spot where the drama was ex¬ 
hibited. 
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the way. What says h^ whose carriage is it t SaihsthAnaka's, 
the king’s brother-in-law ; quick, quick! clear the road. 
(Drives on.) Who should ^at be, that looked at me so 
curiously, and then stole off down another road, like an tm- 
lucky gambler that runs away from the table-keeper 1* No 
matter ; I must get on. Holloa you ! out of the way there I 
What 1 Come and give you a turn of the wheel: it sticks, 
does it! It is very likely that the king's brother-in-law’s mau 
shall assist you to a twist of the wheel. Oh, it is a poor 
miserable rostic, and alone too. Well, I will lend you a hand. 
This is Ch&rudatta’s postern door. I can leave the carriage 
here in the meantime so, stop tliere, I will be with you. 

[Dseii, leaving the carriage at Ote door. 

Ser. (/nsids.) I hear the wheels: the carriage is returned, 
madam. 

Vos. Quick, quick! I feel strangely flurriedopen the 
door. 

Ser. Tis done. 

Fas. Go you to rest. 

Ser. As you command. [Sxit. 

Fas. (Goes forth and ascends Scahsthdnaka's carriage.) My 
right eye twinkles ;t never mind, meeting ChArudatta will 
prove it causeless. (Draws (he ewriains^ 

Re-enter SthAvaraka. 

I have helped him, and now have a clear road. (Mounts and 
proceeds.) Why, the vehicle is heavier than it was, or it 
appears so to me, because I am tired with helping yonder cart 
No matter, I must proceedeome up. 

(BeJiind tJte ^enes.) 

Who ho, tliere, guards 1 look to it; be vigilant—sleep not 
at your posts; the cowherd has burst his bonds, slain his 
gaoler, and broken from his prison; he is now in flight—seize 
him! seize him! 

* This is to prepare the entrsace of Argaka, *rho has Just fled from 
prison. 

t An anluehy omen for a woman. lacky for a man. 
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SAd. Here’s a precious uproar I I had bettor get clear of it. 

[£xU tciih the car. 
Enter Xetaka ae inJUglU, 

I have swam thus far to shore, and from the wave 

Of fell captivity, the tyrant PAlaka 

Had plunged me into, once more have escaped. 

Like a tame elephant from his stall broke loose, 

I drag along with me my ruptured chain. 

S'arvilaka, my Mend, to thee I owe 
My freedom and my life. Condemned to pine 
In the dark dungeon, where the monarch’s fears, 
Awakened by the sage’s prophecies, 

Cast me to die, dragged from my humble home. {Wee^.) 
What crime have I committed, to be sought 
Thus like a venomous snake, to be destroyed I 
If such my destiny, as is foretold, 

Li what consists my guilt ? be fate accused— 

Fate is a power resistless, and a king 
Alike demands our homage. Who contends 
With force superior? mine is to submit. 

Yet for my life I fly—ah 1 whither now 
Shall I find refuge? See, yon door invites me i 
Some good man’s gate is open, and like me 
Its withered fortunes, for the bolt is broken, 

And the broad valves are shattered and decayed: 

It calls me kinsman, and it prov^ my friend. 
Vardhamana rstuminff with Chdrudatia'* carriage (vnUiciU). 
Come up, come up! 

(X&TAKA listening.) 

A carriage, and it comes this way. 

If it should be a village car, not freighted 
With passengers uncourteous, or a vehicle 
For women, but its fair load not received, 

Or be it travelling from the town, and fit 
For decent occupancy—^be it but empty 
And unattended, and my fate beMends me. 
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Elder YABDHAMiLNA wiih Gie carriage. 

What ho I Kadaniki, I have got the cushions, and the car is 
ready: so inform the lady VosantasenA; tell her to ascend, 
that I may set off for Pushpakaraiidaka. 

Arg. It is a courtesan’s, and travelling outwards ; 

’Tis fortunate—I mount, (jidmnces.) 

Vard. {JMienmgandheariagiMringmgof ATgah:ds(h^^ I 
hear the sound of the anklets, she is hear. Get up quick, 
lady; get up behind; the cattle are impatient, I must not 
leave them. 

XllYAKA ascends. 

Vard. The sound has ceased, and the carriage is heavier 
tii.m it was: her ladyship must be seated, so here goes. 

[Exit with fhc car. 

Scene—Another Street. 

Enter Viraka, Captain of On JVatek, attended. 

Halloa I Jaya, JayamAna, Chandanaka, Mangala, Pushpabha* 
dra, and the rest, follow quick, and we sliall catch the villain, 
though he has broken his prison and the king’s slumbers. 
Here, fall in; go you to the east gate, you to tiie west, you to 
the south, you to the north: on this pile of broken bricks, 
Cliandanaka and I will stop and look about us. What ho, 
Chandanaka 1 

Enter Chakdanaka attended, in a bustle. ■ 

What ho I Viraka, Vitolya, BhimAngada, DaddakAla, Dan- 
daAdra, quick, quick I never let the king's fortune move off 
into* another family: away with yon, seardi the streets, the 
roads, the gardens, the houses, tlie stalls, the markets, and let 
no suspicious corner pass unexamined;—away! (Exetini guard.) 
Well, Vfraka, what say you < will any one convey this runaway 
cowboy out of peril 1 "Verily, whoever dares to carry him off 
whilst Chandanaka lives, had better have had at his birth the 
Sim in the eighth mansion, the Moon in the fourth, Venus in 
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the sixth, Mars in the fifth, Jupiter in the sixth, and Saturn 
in the ninth.* 

Vir. He must have had assistance, no doubt, valiant 
Chandanaka; but, by your heart, I swear that he escaped 
before dawn. 

Enter Vardhamana leiih the ear and .^ryaxa concealed. 

Cttan. What ho, there! see, see, a covered litter passes along 
the high road; inquire whose it is and whither going. 

Vir. What ho, driver! stop and answer. Whose vehicle 
is this; who is inside i and where are you going ? 

For. The carriage belongs, sir, to tlie worthy Ch&i-udatta; 
the lady Yasantosend is inside, and I am carrying her to the 
old flower-garden to meet Chdrudatta there. 

Chan. Let him pass. 

Vir. Without inspection 1 
* Chan. Undoubtedly. 

Vir. On what surety ? 

Chan. Chdrudatta’a 

Vir. And who is CliArudatta, or who is Vasantasend, that the 
carriage is to pass freel 

Chan. Do you not know who they are 1 If you know not 
CliArudatta and Yosantasend, you know not the moon and 
moonlight when you see them togetlier in the skies. Who is 
there that is not acquainted with that moon of mildness, that 
lotus of merit, that liberator from sorrow, that pearl, the 
essence of the four oceans, Chdrudattaf Both are of tlie 
highest respectability, the boast and pride of the city, the 
lovely Yasantaseni and virtuous CbArudatta. 

Vir. Phoo, phoo! I know them well enou^, but in the 
discharge of my duty my own father must be a stranger. 

Aryaka. {In cor.) Yon Viraka has ever been my foe, 

* This appears to be the literal import of the passage; its astrologicai 
signification is not so clear. According to the conunentary, these planetary 
eonjunotiona fotbode acrecally pain, colic, utility, conanmption, sorrov, 
and indigence. 
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Like the poor bird that, flying from the hawk, 

Falls in tbe fowler's net> art thou my prixe,* 

And, luckless wretch, appliest to me for aid ? 

He is in Chirudatta's ear, his crime 
Is none ; ^vilaka, to whom I owe 
My own life, is his friend; but then— 

My duty to the prince. What’s to be done t 
E’en be it so—1 told him not to fear; 

The words have passed my lips. I must befriend liim, 
Come on’t what will: the succour once assured, 

Most be extended, though the end be ruiu.t 

(Jidurnh;^.) I have seen—Xrya—Xryi VasantasenA, and , 
she says right j it is indecorous to detain her on the rood when 
she has an appointment with Ch&nidatta. 

Kir. Excuse me, Chandanaka; I have some doubts in the 
matter. 

Chan. How so t 

Kfr. You seem flurried, and it was with some indistinctness 
you call out first .^lya, then corrected yoturself, and said Aryd 
Vasantasend.^ I have some strange misgivings. 

Chan. Misgivings, indeed! why, you know, we of tlie 
South are not very nice in our articulation, and are apt to con- 

* Another instance of the fiu&tliar nse of colognes. 

t The importance attached to the doty of affording protection to those 
who solicit it is repeatedly niged in the Hindn writings: thus in the 
IlitopadeSa: 

What even are called here great gifts, inch as donations of land, gold, 
cattle, and food, are all inferior to the gift of protection, and he who affords 
aucconr to the heipless that fly to him for aid, obtains a reword equal to 
that of performing the diwamtdAa sacrifice, which confers the ezyoyment 
of OTCty desire ."—Hit 

This feeling seems to have perraded the heroic timea both of Greece and 
Rome, and to have secured Adrsatus an asylum at the court of Croesus, and 
Coriolanus a refuge in the balls of Aufidlus. 

t The difference of masculine and feminine terminations, irya and 
■ktyd, the first being either the same with Iryala, a name, or " the re¬ 
spectable,’* as ai^plied to a man ; the Mcond means the same as applied to 
a woman. 
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found sounds. Boing accustomed to speak the dialects of a 
number of barbarous and other outcast tribes,* it would be all 
the same to us, whether it was Xrya or Aiji, masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. 

r^r. Ah, well—I shall take a look myself: such are the 
prince’s orders—he knows he can trust me. 

Chan, And am I not trusted by him 1 

Vh-. True, but I must obey his orders. 

Chan. (AparL) If it is known that the cowherd was srised 
in Chirudatta’s carriage, he will be invoked in the punishment. 
I must give my friend here a specimen of Carnatic eloquence. 

, (Aloud.) Hark ye, Vfraka, I have already inspected the car¬ 
riage; why are you to inspect it again) who the deuce aro 
you, I sliould like to know) 

Fir. And who are you, pray) 

Chan. rU tell you; one entitled to your most profound 
respect: you should recollect your caste. 

Fir. My caste, what is it then) 

Chan. Oh, I do not wish to say. 

Fir. Say, say if you like, and if you don’t like it, leave it 
alone. 


* The original specifies the coontries, and the list is not only carious la 
itself, hut it U worthy of remark, on account of the character of Jf IccAclUa or 
barbarous tribes (that ia to say, other than Hindu) being asaigned to people 
who are chiefly, if not wholly, natives of Sonthem India. We might sup. 
poee that the nations of the Peninsula were not nnivenally Hindus at the 
period when this play was written; they must, however, have received the 
religion, not only of the Vedas, but even of the Furdnaa, before the 
Christian era, as the name of Cape Comari proves; so called, according to 
Arrian, from a temple dedicated to a goddess, or in fact to Kttmari, a name 
of Pdrvail or Vndy the virpbt bride of Siva. The countries specified are 
Kkata, KhaUiJAaSa, KaSaOia, Avfloha, JTarndta (Carnatick), JTarno, 
Pnlvara^a, AadAra (Telingana), Vida (Virat or Berar), Chda (Coroman¬ 
del), ViSa, Bariara, Kkeraklutna, JfwiAa, ifadhuffhdUi. Uoet of these 
we cannot identify; they are very possibly distorted by the eopytsts. Their 
general application to the South if, however, not only indicated by the 
few vhich are recogniaable, hut by Chandanaka calling himself a iXalAv. 
iiatta or Daksbi^tya, a dweller of the South. 
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Chan, I do not wish to shame you: let it he; it is not 
worth while to break a wood apple. 

Vk. Nay, I insist 

\Chan. irUimaUi hy signs that Viraha is a dum&r, 
or worker in leather. 

Vk. It is false—I deny it. 

Chan. You were wont to carry a dead jackal in your 
hand,* to replace dislocated j'oints, and to flourish a pair of 
shears; and you are now a general A very pretty general! 

Vk. You are a most high and mighty hero, no doubt, far 
above your real oiigin. 

Chan. What was my origin 1 

Vk. Excuse me. 

Clum. I defy yon,—my caste is as pure as the moon. 

Vk. No doubt; vastly pure, when your mother was a 
tabor, your father a kettle-drum, and your brother a tarn- 
borine; t but you—you are a general. 

Chan. I a ChamdTy I Chaodaaaka, a Chamdr; mighty well, 
mighty well I Look, by all means. ^ 

Vk. Ho, driver! Stay till I inspect the car. 

* Whose skin he is about to employ. The second attribuU of this casta 
is lather derogatory to surgical scieoee, if it be correctly rendered, vhich is 
not certain; the ezpressiou is PuriadMai& huhAa gtMhua^habano — 
/So’MAdndm hui<hagranthitaiiaUiipakai; the rectifier of men’s crooked 
joints. 

f Instroments corered vith skins and made by out-castes. The expres¬ 
sions for the last are ifummvha haro^-otAddd (Dnrmnkhs-karaiska- 
bhidtd). iTarxi/a hasTsrionsmeamnge, oneof which, a musical instrument, 
may apply, espedally as the like deugnations are giren to the parents. 
The chief difficulty is the not knowing whst sort of instrument, but con¬ 
formably to the main purport of the speech it must be a kind of drum. A 
consideration of some importance, howerer, is the possibility of karaiaka 
being intended for the jackal of the BUopadeia so named. The animal 
is associated with ths Chamdr in the speech of Chandanaka, and a similar 
allusion may be intended here. How this would affect our speeulationa aa 
to the date of the play ia another question. It does not necessarily inToWe 
any difference of opinion, aa the apologne may be of eonaidetable antiqoity, 
and prior to the Christian era. There is no doubt of its being widtiy dif< 
fused a few oenturies subsequent. 
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Amidst the dark recesses of these groves, 

Or shall I dare encounter with the owner 

Of this be&iending car t ’Twere far more grateful 

To meet with Chimdatta, than to hear 

His pitj onlj^ as I darkling lurk 

Among these shades. My new acquired liberty 

Will yield him pleasure, and my wasted form 

Will grow once more to vigour from the interview. 

Far. This is the place :—what bo! Maitreya. 

JUaii. Welcome, Vardhamina; I have been looking out for 
you. 

Far. Well, here I am j and so is Yasantaseni. 

Afaii, But, you son of a slave, what has detained you so 
long? 

Far. Do not be angry, Mmtreya. I was obliged to go back 
to find the cushions which I had at first forgot 

ddr. Well, weU.—Maitreya. assist VasantasenA to alight 

Ma/l What! has she got fetters on her feet, that she cannot 
come down by herself? (Oo6s to the car and looks tn.) Holloa! 
what have we here I* This is not VasantasenA—it is Yasan- 
tasena, I suppose. 

Chdr. Eefrain your mirth, roy friend \ love ill-sustfuns 
The least delay. I help her to alight {Rises.) 

Ary. Here comes the worthy Chirudatta; 

Cheering his voice, and gentle is his aspect: 

I need not fear. 

Chdr. (Looking How! who is this t 

His arms are like the elephant’s vast tusks— 

His breasts, his shoulders, brawny as the lion’s— 

His eyes are coppery-red and roll in anger— 

How should a person of such goodly presence 
Bear fetters on his limbs t Who art thou, say ? 

Ary. My name is Aryaka : to tend the herds 

* The mwealiae form of the same noon, Vataalawnu est, non Vtuan- 

tOKHO. 
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The duty I was boro to; and to thee 
I hither come, a suppliant for protection. 

Chir. Art thon that Aryaka^ our prince’s fears 
Bragged from his humble station to a prison t 
Ary. The same. 

Chdr. Fate, that has brought thee hither, is thy friend. 

My life I may resign, but cannot turn 
Away from one who sues to me for refuge. 
Vardhamdna, remove those fetters. 

Far. (O&cyi) The chains are off, sir. 

Ary. {To Chir.) And chains more lasting by tliis aid imposed. 
Mail Then now pray take yourself off too. Come, my good 
friend, now this gentleman is at large, I think we had better 
get home os quick as we can. 

Ciidr. Fie on thy speech ! what need of haste t 
Ary. Kxcuse* me, Chiirudatta, that I mounted, 

Nor sought permission hrst, into tliis car. 

C/klr. You have graced me by sucli courtesy. 

Ary. Have I your leave to leave you ? 

Chdr. It is yours. 

Ary. I will descend. 

Chdr. Hay, friend, not so. 

Your steps still labour from the weighty bond 
So recently removed: besides, the car 
Will unsuspected bear you on your way 
Beyond our boundaries—^pray keep your seat 
Ary. As you direct 
Chdr. Auspicious bo your way 
To join your friends. 

Ary. I hope I leave one here. 

C/uir. ’Tis one who hopes to be remembered by you 
In other times. 

Ary. Can I forget myself? 

Chdr. The gods protect your path. 

* A Ter^r ciril and nationalljr disnctcristic dittoEa« easnet. 
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Ary. It is to you 
I owe my safety. 

Chdr. Not so, you owe it 
To your bright fortunes. 

Ary. Of the which, indeed, 

I hold you as the cause. 

Clidr. But P&laka 

Must still be heeded •, and around he sends 
A numerous guard, who may detain your steps. 

Use no delay; but with all speed depart. 

Ary. To meet again. [Exit. 

Ch&f. The deed that I have done will little please 
The king, should it be known; and Mngs behold 
Their subjects’ actions by their spies. ’Twere well 
To leave this spot at once. Maitreya, cast 
The fetters deepintothis ancientwell. {fiutyt&ihToliimig.) 
’Tis sad to miss a meeting with my love-~ 

But that such chance to-day at least is hopeless 
My left eye indicates; and without cause 
A sudden languor creeps into my heart. 

Let us leave this, Ha, an evil omen! 

A heretic * approaches us. (Stops.) Yet—^hold— 

Let him advance—we ’ll take another path. [Extl 

* A Bauddha mendicant or Srtmadaka. Avoiding him is in harmony 
with the Brabmanlcal doctrine on this ssbject; at the same time, it is clear 
that the period of intolerance and penecation had not arrived, or he would 
not have so openly made his appearance in tho presence of a Brahman. 
The ^ramaliaka is onr old acqnaintance the Samvitbska, sec Act II. 
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this garden belonging to tbe lUji’s brother-in-law, and wash 
it in the pool, and then I shall proceed more lightly. (i>oet so.) 

(.BsAind) What, ho I yon rascally S'ramaiiaka, what are you 
doing there 1 

Sram. Alas, alas! here he is, Samsthilnaka himself. He 
has been afironted by one mendicant, and whenever he meets 
another he sends him off with his nose slit like an ox. Where 
shall 1 fly to t—the lord Buddha be my refuge. 

Erder SAsisTHiCNAKA vnih tho Vrf A, his stoord drasm. 

Saihs. Stop, you vile vagabond, or off I take that head of 
thine, as they snap off the top of a red radish in a dram-shop.* ** 
{Beats him) 

Ftfo. Nay, nay, hold i beat not the poor wretch thus clad 
in the coloured garment of humility. This garden was in¬ 
tended by your excellency to be the seat of delight, and 
these trees were destined to afford shade and relief to the 
unsheltered; but now they are disappointed of their objects; 
they fail their promise, like the no longer hidden villainy of a 
scoundrel, and are only to be enjoyed at the risk of peril, like 
a new sovereignty disposed of before it is yet subdued. 

^am. Mercy, sir; be my protector, my saviour. 

Sashs. Hear him, the scoundrel, how he abuses me. 

Vita. How sol 

Saihs. He calls me a sAutier.t- 

* When it is eaten as a relish to exdte thirst and improve the flaroor 
of the liquor. 

f The original pun is Updtaka, which means a worshipper or a barber. It 
was not poamble to retain the sense and the pun also : as it is, the attempt 
to preserve anything like a quibble ia so bad, that it is not attempted to 
follow the original in two more specimens of this sort of rrit, resting on 
the words dJumya, meaning prosperous or an atheist, and puhya, pious or a 
bride trough. The whole passage is this' 

" i^ro. Sdsdam, padi'dsdu nbd^e. 

** Bbdve bbdve, pekkhs pekkbs, akkodsdi mam. 

“ VU. Kim braviti. 

“ &ttk. UUUaketti mam bhailddi; kirn t Hagge nifbide. 

** Vif. Buddhopdsaka! iti bhsvantam staotL 
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Vi/a. Not so, he entreats fon humbly. 

Sat^. And what are you doing here 1 

I wae about to cleanse my garment in this pond. 

Saw. Villain, was 'this superlative garden given to me 

my sister’s husband, the R&jA, for such a base purpose ? 
Dogs drink here by day, and jackals by night: exalted in 
rank as I am, I do not bathe here, and shall yon presume here 
to wash your foul and fetid rags;—but I shall make short work 
with you.* 

Vi/a. In tliat case I suspect he will not have long followed 
the profession. 

Sariis. How so f 

Ttfo. Observe: his head shines as if it bad only been lately 
shaven ; and his garment has been so little worn ^t there are 
no scars t on his shoulder. The ochxy dye has not yet fully 
stained the cloth, and the open web, yet fresh and flaccid, hangs 
loosely over his arms. 

Sram. I do not deny it, worthy sir; it is true I have but 
lately adopted the profession of a beggar. 

Saflis. And why so ? why did you not become a b^gar as 
soon as you were bom, you scoundrel ? (Beats him,) 

Glory to Buddha. 

Vifa. Enough, enough! now let him go. (To i/u i^aw,) 
Away with you. 

Satfis. Stop, stop! I must first ask leave. 

Vi/a. From whom? 

Sam. My own mind. 

Vi/a. Well, he is not gone. 

iSat. Thoan, /aotonobs, thann. 

" ^ra. Tamsifi dhariAe, tumam punnd. 

" Sai. Bhdre, dbaade pandetti mtifi bhsaddi: kim T hsgge daldvske, 
koskiske kombhakdls bd. 

“ VU. EdddU'mdtah! nanp dhsojag tv&id, pudyas tirsm: iti bbavanUm 
staaii. 

* tiiapahtilUm ahall make you s man of one blow. 

t Why they should be expected is very doubtful: the expression is 
kdliuya aipata^ eAo chvearakfitoK tkemdhe najd^aH imaK. 
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I cannot help thinking of Yasantaseni: she holds her place 
in mj heart, and rankles like the abase of a blackguard 
Fifa. {AsuU.) To little purpose are these thoughts indulged : 
So true it is— 

The scorn of woman in ignoble breasts, 

But adds fresh fuel to the scorching flame. 

The manly heart disdain with scorn repays, 

And soon subdues its unrequited passion. 

Sams. What hour is iti That fellow SthAvaraka was 
ordered to be here early; what can be the reason he does not 
make his appearance f It is almost noon; I feel hungry, and 
it is impossible to think of walking at this time of day. The 
sun is now in mid^heaven, and looks as fierce as an angry ape; 
and the ground is as dry and shrivelled as Cfdndhdri looked 
when her hundred eons were slain. 

Fifa. *Tis true: the cattle dozing in the shade 

Let fall the unchamped fodder from th«r mouths; 

The lively ajm with slow and languid paco 
Creeps to the pool to slake his parching thirst 
In its now tepid waters; not a creature 
Is seen upon the public road, nor braves 
One solitary passenger the sun. 

Perhaps the carriage from the heated tirack 
Has turned aside, and waits a cooler hour. 

'Saihs, Very likely, and I am left here to furnish a lodg¬ 
ment in my brains for the rays of the sun. The birds have 
aU slunk into shelter amongst the branches, and passengers * 
panting and breathing fimne, are glad to mount the umbrella 
even in the shade. That fellow will not be here to-day; come 
let us amuse ourselves : I will give you a song. 

{He sings.) 

There, sir, what say you to that 1 
Fifa. Say t That you are verily a Gasidharha.* 

Sanis. How should I fail being so; I make a practice of 


* A chorister of Svarga or Tndra't hoaren. 
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taking asafoetida^ cummin-seed, orris-root, treacle and ginger; 
my voice must necessarily be very sw€ei* I will give you 
another specimen. (Sin^s.) 

There, what think you now) 

Viiii. That yon are a very Gandharh<^. 

Sa^ I knew you would think so; but I take care to 
train myself suitably. I always feed upon meat presented to 
me by some of my slaves, and I have it ined in oil and ghee, 
and seasoned well with asafoetida and black pepper j that is 
your only diet for a sweet voice. Oh, that scoundrel, he will 
never arrive! 

VUa. Have patience: he will soon be hei'e. {They TeOTt.) 

Enter StoXvaraka the Car in which 'V’ASA2rrASEKX is. 

Sihd. I am in a terrible Mght; it is near noon; my master 
will be in a violent rage. Come up. 

Vos. (In the car.) Alas I alas I that is not VardhamAna’s 
voice. Who can it be 1 Whose vehicle is this 1 Has ChAru- 
datta sent another car and servant to spare his own 1 Ha f 
my right eye throbs, my heart flutters, my sight is dim, ever>'- 
thing forebodes misfortunes. 

Sarhs. Master, the car is here. 

Ftfa. How do you knowl 

Sashs. Do you not hear a snorting like an old hog’s 1 

Fifo. You are right j here it is. 

Saihs. How, my good fellow, SthAvaraka, are yon come at 
last! 

Sthd. Yes, sir. 

jShms. And the car} 

Sthd. Here it is, sir. 

Saihs. And the oxen ? 

Sthd. Here they are. 

Sashs. And yourself! 

Sthd. We are all together, your honour. 

* He is, in feet, panning or blandering upon ffanMia, fragrance, and 
Oandkaria, a ^ger of heaven. 
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I will begaile tiiis blockhead. (Descends.) 

There is indeed a deTil in the car. 

Sat^ Indeed ! how happens it she has not ran off wiUi 
yon 1 If a thie^ how is it she has not eaten 70 a up % 

Vita. Nevermind. 

Hence to Ujjayin a line of groves affords 
Unbroken shade; let ns walk there, 'twere better. 

Sbf!U. How sot 

Viia. ’Twill yield ns healthy exercise, and spare 
The jaded cattle. 

Sa^ So be it. Come, Sth&varaka, follow ns with the car¬ 
riage.—No, stop; I go on foot only before gods and Brahmans 
—I cannot walk along the road; I must get into the car, and 
then as I pass, the citizens will say to each other. There, 
that is he, his excellency the prince’s most noble broU)er- 
in-law. 

Vita. {Ajparl) What is to be done? the case is critical,— 
The remedy not obvious: yes, this were best 
(Aloud to iheprince.) Idid but jest Thereisno female fiend. 
VasantasenA has come here to meet you. 

Vos. Ah me! 

Sarhs. Am I not, master, a fine fellow, another Vdsudeva f 

Vita. Undoubtedly. 

Sams. It is therefore that this unparalleled goddess waits 
apon me. I lately displeased her; I will now go and cast 
myself at her feet 

Vita. Well devised. 

Sams. I go. (Kneels to Vasaniasend.) Celestial Mother, 
listen to my prayers; behold me with those lotos eyes thus 
lowly at thy feet, and mark my hands uplifted thus to thy 
heavenly countenance. Forgive, most graceful nymph, the 
faults that love has urged me to commit, and accept me for 
thy servant and thy slave. 

Vos. Away] your regard is my abhorrence. (Spurns him 
wiih her fool) 

Saths. (Jtisir^ in gnoi wrath.) What I shall this head that 
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bows not to the gods^ this head that my mother caressed, be 
hombled to the ground, to be treated like a dead carcase by 
the jackals in a thicket t What ho 1 Sth&vaxako, where did 
yon pick up this woman 9 

Slhd. Why, sir, to tell you the truth, some village carts 
blocked up the road near Ch&radatta’s garden; I got down to 
clear the way, and in the meantime left the carriage at liis 
gate; I fancy she then came out of his house and ascended 
the car, mistaking it for another. 

Satfis. A mistake! Oh, then, she did not come here to seek 
me. Come down, madam, this carriage is mine. You come, I 
suppose, to meet that beggar’s brat, the son of a higgler, 
and you take advantage of my cattle,—but tom out directly, 
I say. 

Vos. That which you make my blame I make my boast; 

As for the rest, whatever must be may be. 

Sam. With these fair hands, armed with ten nails, and 
dexterous in inflicting punishment, I drag yon from the car¬ 
riage by the hair of your head, as JeUdya* seized upon the 
wife of £dli.^ 

Fi/ik Forbear, forbear, nor rudely thus invade 

These graceful tresses. What destructive hand 
Would roughly rend the creeper from the tree. 

Or tear the blosscmi from the slender stem 9 
Leave her to me, I ’ll bring her from the car. 

(Goes <md Aands Fdsaniassnd dom.) 

Saifis. (Asids.) The wrath that her disdainful treatment 
justly kindled is now more violent than ever: a blow! a kick! 
to be spumed 1 I am resolved,—she dies. (Aloud.) Master, if 
you have any relish for a manUe with a broad border and a 

* Ja£dyu is the name of s hero bird, the sou of Oanda by Sytni: be 
TTu alstn by Bdvaia in attempting to rescoe iSUd when carried off by that 
demos. 

+ Here is a great confoaion of persons; Sdli carried off Bftmdt tbe wife 
of Sugrivo. 
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To love such excellence exalts my life, 

And sheds a lustre on my bumble lot. 

And why should I forego it! Can I leave 
The mango’s stately stem to twine around 
The low and worthless dlidk t 

Sashs. What! dare yon compare the beggar Ch&rudatta to a 
mango-tree, and me to the dkdk,* not even a kimhia /* Is it 
thus you treat me and cherish the recollection of ChArudattal 

Vas. How can I cease to think of one who dwells for ever 
in my heart t 

Saihs. We 'll soon try that, and cut short your recollections 
and yourself together. Stop, you inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman. 

Fas. Delightful words I proceed, you speak my praise. 

Sashs. Let him defend yon if he can. 

Vas. Defend me t 1 were safe if he were here! 

Sam. What I is he ^ah-a^ or the son of Bdli —AToAendra, 
or the son of JRambJid—KdlanenUy or Suhhandu—Budra or the 
son of Drojfo— Jafdiju — Chdndhja—Dhtmdhuirdra or TriiankuH 
If he were all these together, be could not aid you. As SUA 
was slain by Clidiakya^ as Drax^adi by Jofiyu, so art thou by 
me. {Smes hsr.) 

* Tbef are both the same apparentij; bat from the former groiriDg on 
arid and ooncary aoUs it is atanted and mean, whilst the latter grows to a 
rapectable tree. 

f Several of these have been named before, ^alra is a name of Indra, 
the king of the gods: the son of Sdii is A ngeda, a fierce moake; chief, one * 
of Rdma'a oonfodorates. Mahendra is another name of Indra. The son of 
itomMd ia a penonage of whom no notice haa been found elsewhere, nnless 
it be a mialako for the son of Sddhd, ^orno. jtdZaneait iaa Dmtjra of some 
celebrity, and one of Bivana’a attendants. SubJuindhtt has not been identi* 
fiod. Rudra is a name of Siva. The son of Drofia ia a celebrated hero in 
the MahabkartUa named AhaaUhdauPt. Jaiayu ia a fabaloas bird killed by 
R&voMa. Chdia3:\fa is a statesman, the minister of Chandragupta. ilfiun- 
dkamdra is the name of s king of Oode of the Solar line, properly called 
irwmlayda'tea, hnt termed J[>h«nd6uflidra from slaying a demon named 
ilhuadAtt who annoyed the Saint Uttanha. Triimku la a prince of the 
same &mily, elevated to heaven daring his life by the lage VUwdmitra. 

All these pereona occoi in the Uahdbbiiata or Rdmdyafia. 
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Vas. Oh, my dear mother J Oh, my loved Chdrudatta 1 
Too short and too imperfect are onr loves— 

Too soon I perish. I will ciy for succour— 

What! shall Yasantasen&’s voice he heard 
Abroad^ Oh, that were infamy t Comoro 
But this. Bless, bless my Ch&rudatta. 

Sarhs. Still do you repeat that name! Once more, now. 
(Seisinff her the throat.) 

Vas. {In a struggling tone.) Bless my ChArudatta. 

Saihs. Die, harlot, die. {Strangles her vAih ^ hands.) ’Tis 
done, she is no more. This bundle of vice, this mansion of 
cruelty, has met her fate, instead of him whom she came in 
her love to meet To what shall I compare the prowess of this 
arm t Destroyed in the fulness of her hopes, she has fallen 
lihe SUd in the Bhdraia. Deaf to my desires, she perishes in 
my resentment. The garden is empty; I may drag her away 
unperceived, hfy father and my mother, that Braupadiy as 
well as my brothers, may regret that they did not see the 
valiant actions of my mother’s son.* The old jackal will be 
here again presently. 1 will withdraw and observe him. 

Bnier the Vita and SthXvarakjl 

Ft/o. I have brought back Sthdvaraka. Where is hcl 
Here are foot-marks,—these are woman’s! 

Sams. {AdoaTices.) Welcome, master: you are well returned, 
Sth&varaka. 

Ftfo. Now render back my pledge. * 

Sarhs. Wbat was that 9 

Vila. Vasantasend. 

Sams. Oh, she is gone. 

Vila. Whether 1 

Sarhs. After you. 

Vila. She came not in that direction. 

* This passSE^ is in the origiDsI soxnswhst otscare. devA vmc4t(2a- 

bhddtJeenamapidd, mddern, id DoppiuiltjeU pdchhadihedwakvavi^^ 
jnitidha miaUadafk. 
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SttThs. Which way went you 1 
Vi^cL To the east. 

Sofhs. Ah, that accounts for it ; she turned off to the south. 
Fi^a. I went south too. 

Sarhs. Then, I suppose, she went north. 

Vi^ What mean you i I comprehend you not Speak out 
Sams. I swoar by your head and my feet,* that you may 
make yourself perfectly easy. Dismiss all alarm; I hare killed 
her. 

yifa. Killed her! 

Sanis. What! you do not believe me ? Then look here, see 
this first proof of my prowess. (Skncs the body.) 

VUa. Alas, I die I 

Sashs. Hey-dey 1 is it all over with him ? 

Sihd. Bevive, sir j it is I who am to blame: my inconsider¬ 
ately bringing her hither has caused her death. 

Vi^a. {Betiving.) Alas! VasantasenA, 

The stream of tenderness is now dried up, 

And beauty flies us for her native sphere. 

Adorned with every grace, of lovely aspect, 

Radiant with playfulness, alas 1 poor wendi, 

River of gentle feeling, isle of mirth. 

And fnendly refuge for all such as I am; 

Alas I love’s richest store, a mart exhansUess 
Of exquisite delights, is here broke open. 

This crime will amply bo avenged. A deed 
Done by such hands, in such a place committed, 

Will bring down infamy upon the state, 

And drive our guardian goddess from our city. 

Let me reflect;—this villain may involve 
Me in the crime—I will depart from hence. 

[The prince lays hdd of him. 
Detain me not; I have already been 
Too long your follower and Mend. 


X very ioiolUng oatb. 
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SaAs. Very likely, indeed. You have murdered Vasan- 
taseni, and seek to accuse me of the crime. Bo you imag^e 
I am without Mends t 
Fifo. You are a wretch. 

Saihs. Come, come, I will give you money, a hundred 
suoarAas, clothes, a turban. The consequence of abuse is com* 
mon to all men. 

Ftfa. Keep your gi^ 

SQuL Shame! shame I 
Sofhs. Ha, ha, ha I {LaugMng.) 

Vita. Restrain your mirth. Let there be hate between us. 
Tliat Mendship that confers alone disgrace 
Is not for me j it must no more unite us. 

I cast it from me, as a snapped 
And stringless bow. 

Sa^hs. Come, good master, be appeased, l^et us go bathe. 
Vita. Whilst you were free from crime you might exact 
My duty, but obedience to you now 
Would but proclaim myself alike unworthy. 

I cannot wait on guilt, nor, though I know 
My innocence, have courage to encounter 
Those speaking glances every female eye 
Will cast abhorrent upon one who holds 
Communion with a woman’s murderer. 

Poor, poor Vasantasend t may thy virtues 
Win thee in after-life a happier portion; 

And may the days of shame, and death of violence 
That thou hast suffered in existence past, 

Ensure thee honoured birth, the world’s regard, 

And wealth and happiness, in that to come. {Going.) 
Saths. Where would you fly? In this, my garden, you 
have murdered a female; come along with me, and defend 
yourself before my brother-in-law. {Seizes him.) 

Vita. Away, fooL {Dram his suxrrd.) 

Saths. {Fails hack.) Oh, very well, if you are afraid, you 
may depart. 
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Fit<k I am in danger here; yes, I wiU join 

S’arvikka and Chandana, and with them seek 
The band that Xrya has assembled. [Exit 

Sarhs. Go, fool, to death. Well, Sthivaraka, my lad, what 
think you of this business f 

Sihd. That it is most horrible. 

Sams. How, slave, do you condemn met With all my 
heart, be it so. Here, take these. (Oiws him Ms omam&nU.) I 
make you a present of them, that when I am full dressed, you 
may be suitably equipped to attend me: it is my com* 
mand. 

I^hd. These are too costly,—what am I to do with them, sir 1 

Sarhs. Take them, take them, and away with you. Con¬ 
duct the carriage to the porch of my palace, and there wait 
my coming. 

Sthd. I obey, sir. [ExU. 

Sarhs. My worthy preceptor has taken himself off in alarm. 
As to the slave, as soon as I return I will put him in confine¬ 
ment; BO my secret is safe, and I may depart without appre¬ 
hension. Hold! let me be sure,—is she dead, or must I kill her 
again t no, she is safe. I will cover the body with my mantle. 
Stop 1 it bears my name, and will discover me. Well thought 
of,—the wind has scattered about a quantity of dry leaves; I 
will cover her over with them. {Collects the leaves arid piles them 
over Fasaniasend.) Now to the court, where I will enter an 
accusation against ChArudatta of having murdered Vasanta- 
seni for her wealth. Ingeniously devised I Glidrudatta will be 
ruined; the virtuous city cannot tolerate even the death of 
an animah* Now to my work. (Going.) Here comes that 
rascally mendicant again, and by the very road I was about to 
take; be owee me a grudge for threatening to slit his nose, and 
should he see me here, he will out of revenge come forward 
and tax me with this murder. How shall I avoid himi 1 
can leap the broken wall here. Thus I fly, as the monkey 


This may icOplj the mde diffusion of Baoddbs teneta 
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MtUvendTa leaped througli heaven, over earth and hell, from 
Hannmat* Peak to lanlOL {Jumps down.) 

Enter the S'RAMAitAKA. or Mendicant, as Isfois, 

I have washed my mantle, and will hang it on these boughs 
to dry. No, here are a number of monkeys \ I ’ll spread it on 
the ground. No, there is too much dust. Ha ! yonder the 
wind has blown together a pile of dry leaves \ that will answer 
exactly; I ’ll spread it upon them. {Spreads his wrapper cmer 
Fasaniasend and sits down.) Grlory to Buddha / (Bepeats ihe 
moral stanzas as above.) But enough of this. I covet not the 
other world, until in this I may moke some return for the lady 
Vasautasen&’s charity. On the day she liberated me from the 
gamester’s clutches she made me her slave for ever. Holloa! 
something sighed amidst yon leaves! or perhaps it was only 
their crackling, scorched by the sun, and moistened by my 
damp garment. Bless me, they spread out like the wings of a 
bird. (One of Vasemiasend's hands appears.) A woman’s hand, 
as 1 live, with rich ornaments—and another; surely I have 
seen that hand before. It is, it is—it is the hand tliat once 
was stretched forth to savo me. What should this mean! 
{Throtos off the wrapper and haves, and sees VasarUasend.) It 
is tlie lady Yasantasend ; the devoted worshipper of Buddha. 
{Vasaniasejid expresses hy signs Vte want of water.) She wants 
water: the pool is far away; what’a to be done! Hal my wet 
garment. {Applies it to her fau and mouth and fans her.) 

Vas. {Reviving.) Thanks, thanks, my friend; who art thou 1 

Sram. Bo you not recollect me, lady t You once redeemed 
me with ten suvarnas. 

Tas. I remember you ; aught else I have forgotten. I hare 
suffered since. 

Sram. How, lady J 

Fas. As my fate deserved. 

Rise, lady, rise; drag yourself to this tree; here, 


Hanumsi is the monkey ; Uahendra, the moontaiiL 
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hold by this creeper.* {Bends down toher ; shs lays hold of it 
and rises.) In a neighbooriog convent dwells a holy sister; f 
rest a while with her, lady, and recover yoor spirits: gently, 
lady, gently. (7^ proceed.) Stand aside, good friends, stand 
aside; make way for a yoong female and a poor beggar. It is 
my duty to restrain the hands and mouth, and keep the pas¬ 
sions in subjection. What should such a man care for king¬ 
doms f His is the world to come. \BxiL 

* To a Baaddha tscetie female contact is onlawfoL His obeerrance of 
the prohibition, in spite of his gratitnde and regard for Vasantaseni, is a 
eoriooB and ehanetenatie delineation of the denaturalising tendency of 
such institotiona 

The expression is BdaiHih. v3idU soama (fUnniaabaiimuf chiUadi. 
Etasmin Tihdre mama dharmabbagini tisblati. ConvenU for women are 
very characteriffUeally Banddha insUtatioos: th^ did exist in the Barman 
empire till of late years, and are sUU to be met irith in Hepaol and Tibet 


END OP THE EIGHTH ACT. 
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ACT IX. 


The Hall op Justice. 

{Exterior and Interior.) 

Enter Officer. 

I AM commanded to prepare the benches in this hall for the 
judges. {Arranges them.) All is ready for their reception, the 
floor is swept, and the seats are placed, and I have only now 
to inform them all is ready. {Going.) Ha! here comes the 
king’s brother-in-law, a worthless feUow ; 1 will get ont of 
his way. {Retires.) 

Enter Sa^^sthAmaka, S]plendidly dressed. 

I have bathed in limpid water and reposed in a shady grove, 
passing my time like-a celestial chorister of elegant form, 
amidst an attendant train of lovely damsels, now tying my 
hair, then twisting it into a braid, then opening it in flowing 
tresses, and again gathering it into a graceful knot. Oh ! lam 
a most accomplished and astonishing young prince, and yet I 
feel a vacancy, an interior chasm \ such as is sought for by the 
fatal worm that works its darkling way through the human 
entrails. How «hftll I fill it up 1—on whom shall I satiate my 
craving t Ha! 1 recollect; it is designed for the miserable 
ChArudatta. So belt. 1 will repair to the court, and cause 
an accusation to be registered against him, of the death of 
Vasantaseni, asserting that he has robbed and murdered her. 
The court is open, I see. {Enters.) How! the seats are ready 
for the arrival of the judges. 1 shall -wait their coming on this 
grass plot. 

Doorkeeper. Here comes the Court; I must attend. 
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demand jnstice; I, a man of rank, a Vdsudeva, and brother'in* 
law of the B4ja;—I have a plaint to enter. 

0^. Have the goodness to wait a moment, your excellency, 
whilst I apprize the Ck»nrL (Returns.) So please your wor* 
ship, the first plaintiff is his Majesty’s brother-in-law. 

Judge. The Baja’s brother-in-law to proffer a plaint ? An 
eclipse of the rising sun foreruns the downfall of some illustri¬ 
ous character: but there are other matters before us. Bctum 
and tell him his cause cannot come on to-day. 

(Qffieer returns to Sathsihdnaka.) 

Of. I am desired to inform your honour that your cause 
cannot be tried to-day. 

SaHis. How! not to-day 9 Then I shall apply to the King, 
my sister’s husband. I shall apply to my sister, and to ray 
mother, and have this judge dismissed, and another appointed 
immediately. (Going.) 

Of!" Stay one moment, your honour, and I will carry your 
message to the Court (Goes to the judge.) Please your wor¬ 
ship, his excellency is very angry; and declares if you do not 
try his suit to-day, he will complain to the royal family, and 
procure your worship’s dismissal. 

Judge. The blockhead has it in his power, it is true. Well, 
call hun hither: his plaint shall be heard. 

Off. (To Sarhs.) Will your excellency be pleased to enter; 
your plmnt will be heard. 

SadiS. Oh, oh! first it could not be tried; now it will be 
heard; very well; the judges fear me: they will do what I 
desire. (EnUrs.) I am well pleased, gentiemen; you may 
therefore be so too, for it is in my hands to distribute or 
withhold satisfaction. 

Judge. (AparU) Very like the language of a complmnant 
this! (Aloud.) Be seated. 

Sadxs. Assuredly. This place is mine, and I shall sit where 
I please. (To the Provost) 1 will sit here; no (to the Eeeorder), 

I will sit here; no, no (puis his hands on thejudgds head, and 
then rifs doum hy his side), I will even sit here. 

VOL. I. 
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JMdgt. Your ezccUencjr lias a complaint 1 

Staks, To be sure I have. 

Judge. Prefer it. 

Saihs. I will, in good time; but remember, I am bom in a 
dUtiuguished family. My father is the BAja’s father-in-law; 
the Baja is my lather's son-in-law; I am the Baja’s brother; 
and the Bdja is my sister’s husband. 

Judge. We koow all this; but why dwell on family 
honours) Personal excellence is more important; there are 
alwajrs thorn-bushes in the fmrest forests: declare therefore 
yoor suit. 

iShrhs. This it is; but it involves no fault of mine. My 
noble brother-in-law, in his good pleasure, presented me, for 
my ease and recreation, the best of the royal gardens, the 
ancient PvshpakaraAdaJM. It is my practice to visit it daily, 
and see it well swept and weeded, and kept in order; and 
liaving, as my wont, gone this day thither, what should I 
behold, but—I could scarcely believe my eyes—the dead body 
of a female! 

Judge. Bid you know the person t 

Saifa. Alas \ too well. She was once our city’s greatest 
pride. Her rich attire must have tempted some execrable 
wretch to begmle her into the lonely garden; and there, for 
the sake of her jewels, was the lovely Yasantaseni strangled 
by his hands, not by me. {Stops lumsdf.) 

Judge. What neglect in the police! Yon heard the plaint, 
gentlemen; let it be recorded, including the words “ not by 
me." 

Bee. {JFrUes ti.) It is done. 

Saiks. (Apart.) Vile carelessness! My heedlessness has 
plunged me into peril, like a man crossing a narrow bridge 
precipitately, who tumbles into the stream : it cannot now be 
helped. (Aloud.) Well, sagacious administrators of justice, 
you make a mighty fuss about a trifle. 1 was going to obs^e, 
not by me was the deed beheld. (Puts his foot on the record, 
and wipes out the last part.) 
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Juigt. How, then, do you know the truth of what you have 
stated, that for the sake of her ornaments she was strangled 
by some person’s hands t 

1 conclude so, for the neck was bare and swollen, 
and her dress rifled of its ornaments. 

Prop. Tlie case is likely enough. 

Saih£. [Afari^ Good; I am alive again. 

Prop. Whom else do we require in this suit f 

Judge. The case is twofold, and must be investigated both 
in relation to assertion and facts; the verbal investigation 
relates to plaintiff and respondent, that of facts depends upon 
the judge. 

Prop. The cause then requires Uie evidence of Yasantosen&’s 
mother. 

Judge. Undoubtedly. Officers, go and civilly call Vasanta- 
sen&’s mother into court. 

Off. (JSzii Officer, and rdums wUh the old tooman.) Come along, 
dame. 

Moth. My daughter is gone to a iHend’s house. This old 
fellow comes and says to me: ** Come along; his honour the 
judge has sent for you.** I am ready to faint, and my heart 
flutters so.—Very well, sir, very well, sir, lead me to the 
court 

Off. Here we areenter. {Theg enier.) 

Moth. Health and happiness to your worships! 

Judge. You are welcome;—sit down. (She sits.} 

Saihs. Oh, old procuress, you are there, are yout 

Judge. You are the mother of YasantasenA ? 

Moth. I am. 

Judge. YThere is your daughter 1 

Moth. At a fnend’s house. 

Judge. The name of that Mend ? 

Moth. (Ajoari.) Oh dear me, this is very awkward. (Aloud.) 
Surely, your worship, this is not a fit question for your wor¬ 
ship to ask. 

Judge. No hesitaUon;—the law asks the question. 
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Piw. and Rec. Speak out j the law asks the question; there 
is no impropriety in answering. 

Moth. Why then, gentlemen, to say the truth, she is at 
the house of a very nice gentleman:—the son of Sigaradatta, 
grandson of the Provost Vinayadatta, whose own name is 
Chiradatta; he lives near the Exchange: my daughter is 
witli him. 

Slams. You hear, judges;—let tins be registered. I accuse 
Chirudatta. 

Ptov. ChAmdatta, her friend ! he cannot be criminal 

Jvdgo. The cause, however, requires his presence. 

Prw. Certainly. , 

Jvdge, {To Uu Scrihe.) Dhanadatta, write down that Vasan* 
tasenA last went to ChArudatta’s residence: tliis is the first 
step. Let mo consider; how can CbArudatta be summoned 
hitlier t However, the law must be enforced. Officer, rep^ 
to Chdmdatta, and say to him, the magistrate, with all due 
respect, requests to see him at his perfect convenience. 

{O^cer goes oui, and re-eniers tcUh Chdrudaila.) 

Off. This way, sir. 

C%ifr. The prince well knows my rank and character. 

And yet thus calls me to his public court. 

Haply he may have heard my car conveyed 
The fugitive he feared beyond his reach, 

Borne to his ear by some unfnendly spy. 

Or haply—but away with fancies; soon 
I learn the truth, arrived at the tribunal 

Off. This way, this way, sir. 

Chdr. What should this mean f his harshest note, yon crow 
Kesponsive utters to his fellow’s call. 

With croak repeated. Ha 1 my left eye throbs; 

What new misfortunes threaten f 

Offi Proceed, sir, never fear. 

Chdr. Facing the sun, on yonder blighted tree, 

The bird of evil augury is perched; 

Ha! on my path, the black snake sleeping lies. 
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Boused from Ms slumber, he unfolds in ^nrath 
His spiiy length, and threatening beats the ground 
'V^th bulk inflated, as he turns on me 
His angry eyes, and from between his fangs 
Protrudes his hissing tongue. 1 slip, yet here 
No plashy mire betrays my heedless foet.— 

Still throbs my left eye, and my left arm trembles; 
And still that bird in flight sinistral cries, 

To warn me of impending ill. Yes, death— 

Terrible death awaits mo. Be it so— 

It is not mine to murmur against destiny, 

Nor doubt that righteous wMch the gods ordain. 

Off. This is the court, sir, enter. 

Chdi\ {Eniering and looking round.) 

The prospect is but little pleasing. 

The court looks like a sea ;*—its councillors 
Are deep engulphed in thought; its tossing waves 
Are wrangling advocates j its brood of monsters 
Are these wild animals—death’s ministers— 

Attome 3 rs skim like wily snakes the surface— 

Spies are the shell^fish cowering ’midst its weeds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew, 

Hang fluttering o'er, then pounce upon thmr prt^: 

The beach, that should be justice, is unsafe 
Bough, rude, and broken by oppression’s storms. 

[A» he advances he knocks his head against the door-frame. 
More inauspicious omens I they attend 
Each step I take; fate multiplies its favours. 

* That the transUtor may not be thought to have had an English rather 
than an Indian court in hie ^e, he eovmeratee the terms of the original 
for the difihrent members of which it is said to consist, eoon* 

cillon; Ddtos, the envoys or representatives of the partiee; the wild 
death’s ministers, sre Ndgfu and Ahoat, elepbante and horsea 
employed to tread or tear condemned cximinala to dea^; the Chdnu are 
spies or nmnera; Ndnitdsahu, disgnised emiasaries or informera; and 
KdyaaAtu are ecribee by profession, who discharge the duties of notaries 
and attorneys. 
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your hand into flame, will it not be burntl and think yon that 
if you revile ChArudatta, the earth will not open and swallow 
you 1 This is Ch&rudatta—how can such a man have com* 
mitted such a crime 1 He has exhausted in lavish munificence 
the ocean of his disregarded wealth, and is it possible that he, 
who was best among the best, and who has ever shown the 
most princely liberality, should have been guilty of a deed 
most hateful to a noble mind, for the sake of plunder 1 

Sam. I say again, it is not your province to undertake his 
defence; you.are to try the cause. 

Moth. 1 say the accusation is false. When in his distress 
my daughter intrusted a casket of Jewels to his carev and it 
was stolen from him, even then he replaced it with a necklace 
of still greater value; and can he now, for the sake of wealth, 
have turned murderer ? Oh, never! Alas 1 would Uiat my 
daughter were here I 

Judge. Inform us, ChArudatta, how did she leave you—on 
foot or in a carriage t 

Chdr. 1 did not see her depart, and know not. 

Enter YiRASA tn Juuie. 

Now go 1 to the court, to tell them how I have been 
maltreated, kicked, and abused for keeping a good look-out 
after the runaway. Hail to your worships 1 

Judge. Ha 1 here is Vlraka, the captain of the watch: what 
brings you hither, Viraka? 

Fir. Hear me, your honour. Whilst engaged last night in 
quest of Aryaka, who had broke loose, we stopped a covered 
carriage: the captain, Chandanaka, looked into it, and I was 
going to do so too^ when he prevented me, pulled me back, 
and cufled and kicked me. I beg your honours will take 
proper notice of this business. 

Judge. We wiU. Whose was the carriage, do you know ? 

Fir. The driver said it belonged to this gentleman, ChAru- 
datta; and that it carried YasantasenA to meet him in Pnsll- 
pakarai3aka. 
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Sofhs. You hear, sirs! 

Judge. Truly this spotless moon is threatened by the demon 
of eclipse; the limpid stream is sallied by the falling of ^e 
banks. We will inquire into your complaint, Viraka; in the 
meantime mount one of the messenger's horses at the gate; 
go to Push^akaroiiiaJca with all speed, and bring us word 
whether the body of a murdered woman lies there. 

Vir. I shall {Ooes out, and presenilg returns.) I have been 
to the garden, and have ascertained that a female body has 
been carried off by the beasts of prey. 

Judge. How know you it was a female 1 

y{r. By the remains of the hair, and the marks of the liands 
luid feet 

Judge. How difficult it is to discover the truth: the more 
one investigates, the greater is the perplexity. The points 
of law are sufficiently clear here, but the understanding still 
labours like a cow in a quagmire.* 

Chdr. (AparL) When first the flower imfolds, as flock the bees 
To drink the honeyed dew, so mischiefs crowd 
The entrance opened by man’s falling fortune. 

Judge. Come, Chdrudatta, speak the truth. 

Chdr. The wretch that sickens at another’s merits. 

The mind, by passion blinded, bent to ruin 
The object of its malice, do not clmm 
Keply, nor any heed to what they utter, 

Which &om their very nature must bo falsehood. 

For me—you know me—would I pluck a flower, 

I draw the tender creeper gently to me, 

Nor rudely rob it of its clustering beauty. 

How think you theni—could I with violent hands 
Tear from their lovely seat those jetty locks, 

More glossy than the black bee’s wing, or how 
So wrong my nature, and betray my lov^ 

As with remorseless heart to blast in death 
The weeping charms that vainly sued for mercy ? 

* Rather an aadigaified Biiaile for a judge. 
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Saths. I tell you, judges, you will be held as the defendant’s 
friends and abettors, if you allow him longer to remain seated 
in your presence. 

Judge. Officer, remove him from his seat. (O^r obeys.) 

Chdr. Ministers of justice, yet reflect, (Sits on ihe ground.) 

Sai^. (Apart.) Ha, ha! my deeds are now safely deposited 
on another’s head; I will go and sit near Chdrudatta. (Does 
so.) Come, ChArudatta, look at me: confess j say honestly, 
“ I killed Vasantasenl” 

Chdr. Vile wretch, away! Alas I my humble friend, 

My good Maitreya, what will be thy grief 
To hear of my disgrace t and thine, dear wife, 

The daughter of a pure and pious lace 1 
Alas! my boy, amidst thy youthful sports 
How little think’st thou of thy father’s shame I 
Where can Mmtreya tarry? I had sent him 
To seek VasantasenA, and restore 
The costly gems her lavish love bestowed 
Upon my child—^where can he thus delay t 

Outside—Enter Maitreya Fasaniasend'sjeufds. 

I am to return these trinkets to VasantasenA; the child took 
them to his mother; I must restore them, and, on no account, 
consent to take them back again. Ha! Bebhila; how now 
Bebliila, what is the matter ? You seem agitated, what has 
chanced ? (Listening.) Hey 1 what say you, my dear friend ? 
summoned to the court? this is very alarming. Letmethink:"- 
I must go to him, and see what it means; I can go to Vasan¬ 
tasenA afterwarda Oh, here is the court. (Enters.) Salutation 
to your worsliips! where is my friend ? 

Judge. Tliere, 

iftoA My dear friend, all happiness- 

Chdr. Will be hereafter. 

ifaiL Patience. 

Chdr. That 1 have. 

Mdii. But why so downcast ? what are you brought here for t 
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Ch&r. {To Mait.) In an ill hoar theae jewels spring to light. 
Such is my fate, their fall will lead to mine. 

Mail. Why not e^^lain t 

Chdr. The regal eye is feeble to discern 
The truth amidst perplexity and doubt 
I can but urge—^1 have not done the deed, 

And porerty like mine must hope to gain 
Unwilling credence; siiamefol death awaits me. 

Jvdgo. Alas 1 Mars is obstructed and Jupiter obscured, and 
a new planet like a comet wanders in their orbits. 

Prov. Come hither, lady {to Fasaniasend’s mother ); look at 
this casket ; was it your daughter's t 

Moth. It is very like, but not the same. 

Sarhs. Oh, you old baggage i your eyes tell one story and 
your tongue another. 

Moth. Away, slanderer 1 

Proo. Be careful of what you say t is it your daughter’s, or 
is it nott 

your worship, the skill of the workman 
makes it difficult to trust one’s eyes; but this is not my 
daughter’a 

Judgt. Bo you know these ornaments 1 

Moth. Have I not saidf They may be different, though 
like: I cannot say more; they may be imitations made by 
some skilful artist. 

Judgu It is true. Provost, examine them: they may be 
different, though like; the dexterity of the artists is no doubt 
very great, and they readily fabricate imitations of ornaments 
they have once seen, in such a manner, that the difference 
siiall scarcely be discernible. 

Prw. Are these ornaments your property, ChArudattat 

Ch&r. They are not. 

Pm. Whose then? 

CMt, This lady’s daughter’s. 

Pro/o. How come they out of the owner’s possession t 

(Mr. She parted with them. 
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Judgi. Chirndatta, the business of proof it was ours to 
effect, the sentence rests with the prince. Officer, apprise 
the royal Pilaka, that the convicted culprit being a Brah¬ 
man, he cannot according to Manu be put to death, but 
he may be bamshed the kingdom with his property un¬ 
touched. 

Off. I obey. {Goes out and returns.) I have been, and the 
king thus commands. Xiet the ornaments of Vasantasend be 
suspended to the neck of the criminal; let him be conducted 
by beat of drum to the southern cemetery, and there let him 
be impaled; that, by the severity of this punishment, men 
may be in futnre deterred from the comxnissiou of such atro¬ 
cious acts. 

Chdr. Unjust and inconsiderate mouarch.’^ 

'TU thus that evil councillors impel 

The heedless prince into the scorching flames 

Of fierce iniquity and foul disgrace; 

And countless victims perish by the guilt 
Of treacherous ministers, who thus involve 
Both prince and people in promiscuous ruin I 
My Mend Maitreya, I bequeath to you 
My helpless family; beMend my wife, 

And be- a second parent to my child. 

Mait. Alas! when the root is destroyed, how can the tree 
remain! 

Chdr. Kot so; a father lives beyond his death 
And in his son survives; ’tis meet my boy 
Enjoy that Mendship which thou show’dst his sire. 

Mait. You have ever been most dear to me, most excellent 
Ch&rudatta; I cannot cherish life deprived of you. 

Chdr. Bring my boy to me. 

Mait. That ghftll be done. 

* Possibly the political events d^Kribed in this piece were not wholly 
matter of fiction, and Fdlaka, leaning to the Bauddha doetiinee, and die- 
rtgardiDg Brahxninicil ptirll^es, provoked the insorrocUon that is recorded 
in the drama. 
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Judgt. Officer, lead him forth. Who waiU there? Let the 
ChdiUlas * be called. [BtH viUh CcvtL 

Off. This way. 

CMr. Alas, my poor friend! t 

Had due investigation been allowed me, 

Or any test proposed—water or poison, 

The scales or scorching fire,:t I had failed 
The proof, then nught the law have been fnlhlled, 

And I deservedly received my doom.§ 

But this will be avenged: and for the sentence 
That dooms a Brahman’s death on the mere charge 
Of a malicious foe, the bitter portion 
That waits for thee, and all thy line, 0 king, 

Is hell. Proceed—I am prepared. [ExeunL 

* Whose cute nukes them peblie oxecntlonen. 

f The following lines sre ottered dJsidt or in the sir, according to the 
origins!; that Is, they are not spoken by sny of the drKtmatupenoTUE. They 
sre, however, so suitable to Chdrodatta ss to warrant a depsrtnre from the 
stage direction. 

t The different modes of tiial by ordesL 

§ laterally, the aw might hare been spiled to the body; Krahuhaih 
iarfre ddtavyan. 


END OF THE NINTH ACT. 
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ACT X 


The Road to the Piacje of Execution. 

Enter CbXkudatta with two CEA}i:5ALAS as EztcuHomrs. 

Isi Cha. Oat* of tho way, sirs! out of the way! room 
for Ch&rudatta. Adorned with the karavtrai garland, and 
attended by his dexterous executioners, he approaches his end 
like a lamp ill-fed with oil 
(Mr. Sepulchral blossoms decorate my limbs, 

Covered with dust, and watered by my tears, 

And round mo harshly croak the carrion birds. 
Impatient to enjoy their promised prey. 

2d ChdjL Out of the way, sirs I what do you stare at f a 
good man whose head is to be chopped off by the axe of 
destbyl a tree that gave shelter to gentle birds to be cut 
down ? Come on, ClUrndatta. 

Chdr. Who can foresee the strange vicissitudes 
Of man’s sad destiny \—I little thought 
That such a fate would ever be my portion. 

Nor could have credited I should live to be 
Draped like a beast to public sacrifice, 

Stained with the ruddy sandal spots and smeared 
With meal—a victim to the sable goddess.^ 

Yet as I pass along, my fellow-citizens 

* The Prdkfii spoken by the Chia^ilsa is exceedingly rude and diffieolt; 
the commentator is often evidently at faalt, and famishes very imperfect 
sad unsatisfactory interpretations: several pasasges have been accordingly 
omitted, bot none of any importance, 
t Sweet-scented oleander, or roee bay. Ntritm oderum. 
t This is an addition of the commentator: the text implies that be is 
equipped as a victim, but does not say to what deity. 
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Ch&r. Dreadfal reverse—to hear such wretches herald 
My death, and blacken thus with lies my fame: 

Not so, my sires—for them the frequent shout 
Has filled the sacred temple, where the crowd 
Of holy Brahmans to the gods proclmmed 
The costly rite accomplished: and shall I, 

Alas I VasantasenA, who have drunk 
Thy nectared tones from lips whose ruby glow 
Disgraced the coral, and displayed the charms 
Of teeth more pearly than the moon’s chaste light, 
Profane my ears with such envenomed draughts 
Of infamy whilst yet my soul is free 1 

[Puts his hands to his ears. 
1st ChdtL Stand apart there—make way! 

Chdr. Hy friends avoid me as I pass, and, hiding 
Their &ces with their raiment, tom away. 

Wliilst fortune smiles each stranger is a friend, 

But Mends ore strangers in adversity. 

Isf Chd«. The road is now tolerably clear,—bring along the 
culprit 

{Behind.) Father! faUier! 

My Mend I my Mend I 

Chdr. My worthy friends, grant me this one indulgence. 

1st Chd£ What! will you take anjrthing of us t * 

Chdr. Disdain not my request Though basely bom, 

You are not cruel, and a gentle nature 
Banks you above your sovereign. I implore you, 

By all your future hopes, oh once permit me 
To view my son, ere I depart to death! 

Iri Clidi. Let him come.—Men, stand back, and let the 
child approach: here, this way. 

Snter Maitrbya with Eohasbna. 

Afoit Here we have him, boy, once more j your dear 
father, who is going to be murdered. 

* Tbat is, bow can s Sraiman condcecend to aoecpi anything from a 
CMidoiat Tbcre is some bitterness in tbe qaestion. 
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Roha. Where do yon lead my father, vile ChiAd'ila f 
Chdi. 1 go to death, my child; the fatal chaplet 
Of Karavtm hangs aronnd my neck; 

The stake upon my shoulder rests,* my heart 
Is burdened with despair, as, like a victim 
Dressed for the saciifice, I meet my fate. 

\tt Ch&L Hark ye, my boy: they who are bom ChdidiHoA 
are not the only ones; they who oppress the virtuoas are 
ChMBAhis too. 

Roha. Why, then, want to kill my father f 

Is/ Chdi. The king orders ns; it is his fault, not oars. 

Roha. Take and kill me j let my father go. 

Is/ ChM. My brave little fellow, long life to yon I 
Chdr. {Embracing hm.) 

This is the tmest wealth; love equal smUes 
On poor and rich; the bosom’s precious balm 
Is not the fragrant herb, nor costly ungnent— 

But nature’s breath, affection’s holy perfume, 
ifa*/. Come now, my good fellows, let my worthy friend 
escape: you only want a body,—mine is at your disposal 
Chdr. Forbear, forbear! 

Is/ Chdi. Come on! stand off I what do yon throng to see t 
a good man who has lost his all and fallen into despair, like 
a gold bucket whose rope breaks and it tumbles into the 
well 

2d Chdi. Here stop: beat the drum, and proclaim the 
sentence. {A$ before^ 

Chdr. This is the heaviest pang of all; to think 
Such bitter fruit attends my closing life. 

And oh! what anguish, love, to hear the calumny, 

Thus noised abroad, that thou wost sl'iin by me! 

\ExcmL 

* So condemned nuJetocton, according to the Itomsui code, bore their 
cross or gibbet to the place of execatico. 
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witness of my guilt I have ill-secored him. It shall he so. 
{AUmd.) Hear ye, my masters: this is my slave; he is a thief, 
and for theft I punished and confined him: he owes me a 
grudge for thU, and has made up this story to be revenged. 
Confess {lo Sthdmraka), is it not sol {Approaches and in an 
vnder-tons.) Take this (offers him a hracelet ); it is yours;— 
recall your words. 

SUuL (Takes the bracelet and holds it up.) See here, my 
friends, he bribes me, even now, to silence! 

(Snatches the bracelet) This is it j the very ornament 
I punished him for stealing; lookher^ Chind'Alas: for pilfering 
from my treasury, which was under his charge, I had him 
whipped; if you doubt me, look at his back. 

Isf Chdi. It is very true; and a scorched slave will set any¬ 
thing on fire. 

Sihd. Alas! this is the curse of slavery, to be disbelieved 
even when we speak the tnitL Worthy Chirudatta, I can do 
no more. (Falls at lUs feet) 

Char. Rise, thou who feelest for a good man’s fall, 

And com’st a virtuous friend to the afflicted. 

Grieve not thy cores are vain. Whilst destiny 
Forbids my liberation, all attempts 
Like thine will profit nothing. 

Isf Chdi. As your honour has already chastised this slave, 
yon should let him go. 

Sashs. Come, come. What is this delay, why do you not 
dispatch this fellow 1 

Isf Chdi. If yon are in such haste, sir, yon had better do it 
yourself, 

Boha. Kill me and let my father live. 

Sards. Kill both; father and son perish together. 

Chdr. All answers to his wish. Return, my child, 

Go to thy mother, and with her repair 

To some asylum, where thy father’s fate 

Shall leave no stain on thee. Hy friend, conduct them 

Hence wiAout delay. 
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Maii, Think not, my dear Mend, that I intend to survive 
you. 

Chdr. My good Mutreya, the vital spirit owes not 
Obedience to our mortal will: beware 
How you presume to cast that life away: 

It is not thine to give or to abandon. 

MaiL {A^^airt.) It may not be right, hut I cannot bear to 
live when he is gone. I will go to the Brahman's wife, and 
then follow my Mend. {Aloud.) Well, I obey j this task is 
easy. {FaUs ai hia fut, and rising, takes the child in his arm.) 

Sams. Holloa I did I not order you to put the boy to death 
along with his father) {Ckdrudatta expresses alarm.) 

Ist Clidi. We have no such orders from the BAja—away, 
boy, away. {Forces off Maiireya and JHohasena.) Tliis is the 
third station, boat the drum, and proclaim the sentence. (As 
hefort.) 

Sarfis. {Apart) The people seem to disbelieve the charge. 
(Aloud.) Why, ChAmdatta, the townsmen doubt all this; 
be honest; say at once, “ I killed VasantasenA.” (Chdrudatia 
continues silen/.) Ho! CbAildAla, this vile sinner is dumb ; 
make him speak: lay your cane across his back. 

2d Chdi. Speak, ChAmdatta. {Strikes him.) 

Chit. Strike I I fear not blows ; in sorrow plunged. 

Think yon such lesser ills can shake my bosom} 

Alone I feel the flame of men’s reports, 

The foul assertion that I slew my love. 

Soffu. Confess, confess! 

Chdr. My Mends and fellow-citizens, ye know me. 

Soffis. She is murdered. 

Chdr. Be it so. 

Isf ChdA. Come; the execution is your duty. 

2d CluU. No; it is yours. 

1#/ Clidi. Let us reckon. {Theg cowU.*) Now, if it be my 
turn, I shall delay it as long as I can. 

* The; write or make marks or lioes in Tarioos ways ; aoeh ia the stage 
direction, bnt what is intended is not exaetljr known. 
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2dCkU. Whyl 

ChdA. 1 will tell you:—my father, when about to depart 
to heaveu, said to me, ** Sod, whenever you have a culprit to 
execute, proceed deliberately; never do your work in a hurry; 
for, perhaps, some worthy character may purchase the 
criminal’s liberation; perhaps a son may be bom to the R^a, 
and a general pardon be proclaimed; perhaps an elephant 
may break loose and the prisoner escape in the confusion; or, 
perhaps, a change of rulers may take place, and eveiy one in 
bondage be set at large.” 

Sashs. (Apart) A change of rulers! 

CIuU. Come, let us finish our reckoning. 

Saths. Be quick, be quick! get rid of your prisoner. 
(Betires.) 

ls< CIidiL Worthy ChArudatta, we but discharge our duty; 
the king is culpable, not we, who must obey his orders: 
consider—have yon anything to say t 

CJtdr. If virtue yet prevail, may she who dwells 
Amongst the blest above, or breathes on earth, 

Clear my fair fame from the disastrous spots 
Unfriendly fate and man’s accusing tongue 
Have fixed upon me—^whither do you lead me ? 

Is/ Chdii. Behold the place, the southern cemetery, where 
criminals quickly get rid of life. See, where jackals feast 
upon one-half of the mangled body, whilst Uie other yet grins 
ghastly on the pointed stake I 

Chdr. Alas, my fate ! (Siis down.) 

Sams. I shall not go till I have seen his death. How— 
sitting! 

Is/ ChdA. What! are you afraid, Chirudatta? 

Chdr. {Rising.) Of infamy 1 am, but not of death. 

Is/ CJuU. Worthy sir, in heaven itself the sun and moon are 
not free from change and sufiering: how should we, poor weak 
mortals, hope to escape them in this lower world: one man 
rises but to fall, another falls to rise again; and the vesture of 
the carcase is at one time laid aside, and at another resumed: 
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upwards, and one blow sends you to heaven. {ChdrudaUa 
obeys, (he CbdiSdia goes to strike, and drops his sword,) How ? 
I held the firmly in my grasp! yet the sword, as unerring 
as a thunderbolt, has fallen on the ground I Chixudatta will 
escape; it is a sure sign. Goddess of the Sahya bills,* be 
pleased to hear me! If CluLrudatta be yet set free, the greatest 
favour will be conferred upon the whole Chafidila race. 

3d Cfuhi. Come, let us do as we are ordered. 

Ist Chii. Be it so. {They are leading ChdrudaUa to the stake, 
tolun Fasantasend rushes through the crowd.) 

Fas. Forbear, forbear! in mo behold the wretch 
For whom he dies I 

1st Ch(U. Hey i who is this that with dishevelled locks and 
uplifted arms calls us to forbear t 

Fas. Is it not true, dear, dearest ChArudattat {Throws 
Itersilf on his bosoTn.) 

^am. Is it not true, respected ChArudatta t {FaUs at his 
feet.) 

Ist ChdA. Vasantaseni I The innocent must not perish by 
our hands. 

Srani. He lives! ChAmdatta lives! 

Ist ChoH. May he live a hundred years! 

Fas. I revive. 

1st Cftdd. Away I bear the news to the king; he is at the 
public place of sacrifice. (Some go out.) 

Sams. (Seeing Fasantasend.) Alive still! Who has done this ? 
I am not safe here, and must fly. [Bzii. 

1st Chdn. (To the other.) Hark ye, brother, we were ordered 
to put to death the murderer of YasantasenA: we had better 
therefore secure the RAja’s brother-in-law. 

2d C7uU. Agreed; let’s follow him. \ExeurU. 

Chdr. Who thus, like showers to djdng grain, has come 
To snatch me from the uplifted sword and face 
Of present death 1 YasantasenA, 

* A form of DurgO, worshippod fonnerlj in the Vindhya range, near 
Ougeio. 
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Can this be she 1 or has another form 

Like hers from heaven descended to mj sncconr) 

Am I awake, or do my senses wander— 

Is my Vasantaseni still alive ^ 

Speeds she from spheres divine, in earthly charms 
Arrayed again, to save the life she loved, 

Or comes some goddess in her beauteous likeness t 
Vos. {FalJs at Ms feeL) 

Yon see herself, the guilty cause that brought 
This sad reverse upon thy honoured course. 

Chdr. {Taking Jier up and locking at her.) 

My love, YasantasenA, is it thou t 
Vos. That ill-starred wretch. 

Chdr. Yasantasend—can it—can it be? 

And why those starting tears ?—away with grief I 
Didst thou not come, and like the wondrous power 
That brings back life to its deserted source,* 

Redeem triumphant from the grasp of death 
This frame to be henceforward all thine own? 

Such is the force of love omnipotent, 

Who calls the very dead to life again 1 
Behold, my sweet, these emblems, that' so late 
Denoted shame and death, shall now proclmm 
A different tale, and speak our nuptial joy— 

This crimson vesture be the bridegroom's garb. 

This garland be the bride’s delightful present, 

And this brisk drum shall change its mournful sounds 
To cheerful tones of marriage celebration.' 

Vos. Ingenious ever is my lord’s device. 

Chdr. Thy plotted death, dear girl, was my sad doing. 

The Eija’s brother has been long my foe j 
And in his hate, whicli future doom will punish, 

He sought, and partly worked his will, my M. 

Vos. Forbear, nor utter such ill-omened words. 

By him, and him alone, my death was purposed. 

* The mythological drag that restores the dead to life. 
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Of valour and of conduct destitute 
The foe has fallen—the citizens behold 
Well pleased the change, and thus has noble daring 
Wrested an empire from its ancient lords, 

And won a sway as absolute on earth 
As that which Indra proudly holds in heaven. 

This is the spot;—^he must be near at hand 
By this assemblage of the people. Well be^ns 
The reign of Aryako, if his first cares 
Reap the rich friiit of GliArudatta’s life. 

Give way, and let me pass; tis ho!—he lives!— 
Vasantasen4 too!—my monarch’s wish 
Is all accomplished. Long this generous Brahman 
Has mourned his sullied brightness like the moon 
That labours in eclipse, but now he bounds 
Again to honour and to happiness, 

Borne safely o’er a boundless sea of troubles 
By firm aifecUon’s bark, and favouring fate. 

How shall 1, sinner as I am, approach 
Such lofty merit; yet the honest purpose 
Is everywhere a passport Chirudatta, 

Hml, most worthy sir! 

[Joms hands and raises them to his forehead. 
Chdr. Who thus addresses me! 

^r. In me behold 

The plunderer, that desperate forced his way 
By night into your mansion, and bore off 
The pledge intrusted to your care; 1 come 
To own my fault and throw me on your mercy. 

Chdr. Not so, my friend, you may demand my thanks. 
{Embraces him.) 

And further I inform yon, that the king, 

The unjust P&loka, has fallen a victim. 

Here in the place of sacrifice, to one 

Who has avenged his wrongs and thine; to Aryaka, 

Who ready homage pays to birth and virtue. 
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Chdr. Hold, hold 1 may I be heard 1 
1 ^. Assuredly. 

Satfu. Most excellent ChArudatta, I have flown to you for 
refuge; oh, protect me! spare me now, I will never seek your 
harm any more. 

Mob. Kill him, kill himt why should such a wretch be 
suffered to live ? {Vasantatend takes Ms garland off ClidrvdaUds 
ntek, and tltnws it round Sashsthdnakds.) 

Sarhs. Gentle daughter of a courtezan, have pity upon me: 
I will never ^11 you again, never, never 1 

Give your commands, sirs, that he may be removed, 
and how we sliall dispose of him. 

Chdr. Will yon ob^ in what I shall enjoin? 

&ir. Be sure of it 
Chdr. In truth ? 

^r. In very truth. 

Chdr. Then for the prisoner- 

Kill him. 

Chdr. Set him free. 

(Sar. Why so? 

Chdr. An humbled foe, who prostrate at your feet 
Solicits quarter, must not feel your sword. 

&nr. Admit the law, then give him to the doga. 

Chdr. Hot so I 

His punishment be mercy. 

^r. You move my wonder, but shall be obeyed. 

What is your pleasure? 

Chdr. Loose him, and let him go. 

He is at liberfy. (Unties him.) 

Sams. Huzza! I am again alive. 

(Without.) Alas, alas! the noble wife of ChArudatta, with 
her child vainly clinging to her raiment, seeks to enter the 
fatal fire, in spite of the entreaties of the weeping crowd. 

Enter Geandanaka. 

^ar. How now, ChandanaIu^ what has chanced? 

Chan. Does not your excellent see yon crowd collected on 
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MaiL Lady, forbear J your purpoao is a crimeour holy 
laws declare it sinful for a Brahman’s wife to mount a separate 
pile.* 

Wife. Better I sin than hear my husband’s shame— 
Bemove my boy; he keeps me from the flames. 

Bad. Nay, madam; 1 would rather give him help. 

Mait. Excuse me: if yon determine to perish, you must give 
me precedence; it is a Brahman’s duty to consecrate a funeral 
fire. 

Wife. What I neither listen to me! 'My dear child, 

Bemain to offer to your helpless parents 
The sacred rites they claim from filial duty. 

Alas! you know no more a father’s care. 

Ch&r. .(CWn^/(7rioard and fortes its in to arms.) 

His father still will guard him. 

Wife. His voice i his form I —it is my lord, my love I 

Bohd. My father holds me in his arms again I Now, mother, 
you are happy. 

Chdr. {Embraces ?aa Wife.) 

My dearest lov^ what frenzy drove thy mind 
To seek destruction whilst thy lord survived t 
Whilst yet the sun rides bright along the sky 
The lotus closes not its amorous leaves. 

Wife. True, my loved lord; but then his glowing kisses 
Give her glad consdoiisness her love is present. 

Afaii. And do these eyes really see my dear friend once 
moiuf The wonderful effect of a virtuous wife ! Her pur¬ 
pose of entering ihe fire has reunited her with her lord. 
Long life to Chdrudatta. 

Cbdr. My dear, my faithful friend. (Embraces him.) 

Bad. Sir, I salute you. (Fa/ls aX his fed.) 

Chdr. Rise, good BadaniM. (Pvis his hand upon her 
shotdder.) 

Wife. (To Vasantasend.) Welcome, happy sister I 


* This ii still the lavr. 
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ncoession of PtTRT?EAVAS to these terms UEVA^f became his 
bhde, and they dwelt together in the forest of Chaiiraraihay 
near the capital of Kuvtra, for sixty-one years,* in 

perfect happiness and nndiminished affection. 

The absence of Urvas/ was very soon felt in the upper 
sphere, and the inhabitants of Stoarga found their enjoyments 
stale and unprofitable, no longer heightened by the agreeable 
manners and entertaining society of the nymph. The whole 
body of Apsarasaa, SiddhaSy GandharbaSy and other tenants of 
Indi'a’s heaven, regretted her loss, and determined to attempt 
her recovery as soon as the period of her exile, as denoonced 
by the imprecation, should have expired. Wlien tlus period 
arrived, tiiey deputed some of tlie Oandharhas on the expe¬ 
dition, who undertook to bring about the violation of the 
terms on which the alliance of the king and the nymph 
depended. With this intent they entered the sleeping cham¬ 
ber of the monarch, and carried off one of tlie rams. The bleat 
of the animal woke tJRVA^f, who echoed its ciies with her 
lamentations, and aroused the prince. Apprehensive, however, 
of appearing before his bride undressed, ]hJRt$RAVAS hesitated 
to pursue the thief, and thus incurred the angry reproaches 
of his spouse for his indifference to her loss. Presently the 
G^adAorios bore away the second ram, and the grief of 
URVXif was afresh excited; the king’s indignation also could 
no longer be restrained, and, determined to pursue and punish 
tlie ravishers, he leaped naked out of bed, trusting that the 
darkness of night would screen him from the eye of his con¬ 
sort This was what his enemies desired, and he was no sooner 
off the couch than a vivid flash of lightning revealed him to 
view, and pnt an end to his union with the nymph of Swargck. 
IJRVAsf immediately disappeared, accompanying the Oar^ 
dharlas to the halls of Indra. 


* ThU is, however, a mere moment in the extravagant doration of the 
ife of Pttriravta according to the PvrAnat ; there is nothing of the kind 
in the plsy. 
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When PurCravas ^as conseioiis of his loss, bis grief was 
so intense that it affected his intellects, and he long wandered 
frantic over the world in quest of his bride. After many 
years had elapsed he came to a lake in Kurak^utra, where he 
found several nymphs sporting on the bank; amongst them 
was URVAil Recognizing her at once, he ran to her and 
witli wild energy implored her return j the nymph, however, 
was no longer disposed, ev^ if she had been permitted, to 
comply with his wishes, and was deaf to all his entreaties; and 
at last she succeeded in convincing him of the unreasonable¬ 
ness of his solicitations, and prevailed on him to resume his 
station, and the duties of a king, engaging on those terms to 
pay him an annual visit. PemifRAVAS, however reluctantly, 
was compelled to submit, and returned sorrowfully but com¬ 
posed to his capital. His annual interviews with XJRVASf were 
punctually repeated, and the fruit of this intercourse was the 
birth of six sons,* A'yus, DhImat, AslCvastt, ViswXvasu, 
S'at^yus, and S'RUTiCYTjs, who were the progenitors of the 
lunar race of kings. 

The occasional interviews with his bride granted to PtjrtJ- 
RAVAS were far from satisfying his desires, and he still sighed 
for the permanent enjoyment of her society. The Gandharhas 
at last, pitying his distress, engaged to promote his reunion 
with the nymph, and sent the king a brazier charged with 
fire, with which they directed him to perform a sacrifice in the 
forest, to attain the gratification of all his wishes. The king 
repaired to the woods, but reflecting that he had quitted 
XjRVAii in order to celebrate tills rite, giving up the substance 
for the shadow, he returned to seek the nymph, leaving the 
vessel of fire in the thicket. Hot finding his consort, he again 
directed his steps to the forest, but there the brazier was gone, 
and on the spot where it had stood, a iaTrU\ and ahoatihaX tree 

* All this part of the story, Umii'a loss sad reoorery, and the birth of 
XjQS, are totally different in the play. 

+ Uimoea suma. X Bebgioas fig. 
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>nu1 sprung up. After a little consideration PurtJravas broke 
a branch from either tree, and carried them back to the palace* 
where, reciting the OdyatH * and rubbing the sticks together, 
he generated fire with the friction: this primeval fire he 
divided into three portions, and with them he performed 
various sacrifices and oblations, until he obtained the rank of a 
Chndharba, and being elevated to the regions of Sicarg(tf there 
enjoyed the constant society of his beloved URViAlt 

The latter circumstances of this legend seem to indicate the 
introduction of fire-worship into India by PurOravis, con¬ 
sidered os a historical personage.); There may have been 
some old tradition to tiiat effect, whence the PaurdiUk writers 
derived tiie groundwork of their fable; but it is not noticed in 
the play, neither is any allnsion mode to it in the version of this 
story in another work in which it is found, the VHhat-Kaihiy 
which differs in many particulars from both the play and the 
PwiWa, The story there, however, is very concisely narrated, 
and the author has clearly taken merely the personages and 
course of the fable from what was currently known, and given 
his own colouring to the incidents. It adds, therefore, nothing 
to the history of the narrative, and may be either anterior or 
subsequent to the forms in which it is now presented to 
Dnglish readers. Another anthority, however, the Matsya- 
PanUo, tells the story more agreeably to tiie tenor of the 
drama, os follows: 

** ^Yhen a year had elapsed, the divine Tdrd boro a son of 
surpassing splendour, arrayed in celestial raiment of a yellow 
colour, and richly decorated with heavenly gems. From his 
youth he was versed in regal duties, and was so skilled in the 

* The holiest verse of the Vtdat. 

t The play makes no slloeioo to these loeidents, closing with the appear¬ 
ance of the elder son, Ajms. 

; The three fires are: the gdrkapatya, or perpetoal fire maintained by a 
householder; the dAnmatyo, or consecrated fire taken from the preceding 
and prepared for receiving oblations; and the dak»hikd{p\i, fire taken from 
either of the former and placed tovarda the sooth. 
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established Indra on his throne, which tHe demon had en¬ 
dangered. For this service Indra repaid the monarch with 
his friendship, and gave him additional power, splendour, and 
glory. 

“Having invited the king to a festival, at which was repre¬ 
sented the celebrated story of LakshmCs election of a husband, 
the invention of Brarata, Ikx>ra commanded MenakjC, 
RAHBRiC, and Urvasi to perform their respective parts. 
UavA^f, who represented Lakshmi^ b^g engrossed by ad¬ 
miration of the king, forgot what she had to enact, and 
thereby incurred the high displeasure of the sage, who sen¬ 
tenced her to separation from the prince on earth, and con¬ 
demned her to pine years transformed to a vine, 

until restored to the regrets of PuRtJRAVAS. XJRVA^f having 
made the king her lord, resided with him, and after the torm 
of the curse hod expired bore him eight sons: Ayia, Dhritdfjus, 
Dhandyu», DhiiUmat, FasUy DmjdiOj and ^didyusy all 
endowed with more than human power.” 

This story is evidently that of the play, although related 
less in detail, and with a few variations according to Pauridik 
taste; but it is clear that it is either derived from a common 
source with the narration of the drama, or which is not im¬ 
probable, that it has borrowed from tbe latter its general 
complexioa The nature of the relation which exists between 
the fiction as it spears in the drama, and in the JPurdtUts, our 
readers will be able to appreciate for themselves after perusal 
of the former. 


PRELUDE. 


ike Manager. 

May that who is attainable by devotion and fiuth;t 
who is Uie sole male( of the yedinta,§ spread through all 
space, to whom alone the name of Lord |{ is applicable, and 
who is sought with suppressed breath IF by those who covet 
final emancipation,** bestow upon you final felicity. 

* The term QMd in the text t n&meof Sira, from tAd to stay 

or be, the existent or eternal. 

t Bkakti faith, and yoga the practice of ahatiact meditation. 

$ The eiapitrutfui, the aetiTe inatmment in creaUon. 

i The theological or metaphyseal portion of the Vedas. 

n iiwtra, which is derived from tS, to have power, or oi, to pervade: in 
the latter case the vowel is changed. 

If The exer^ of prdAdydnui, or breathing throngh either nostril alter¬ 
nately, and then closing Uth daring the repetition mentally of certain 
formulae. 

** Inferior enjoyment in heaven is not an object of desira to the more 
enthusiastic of the Hindus, as it is but finite, and after ita cessation the indi- 
vidnal is bom again in the world, and exposed to the calamities of a frml 
existence. The great aim of devotion is onion with the sajo'eme and uni¬ 
versal spirit, in which esse the soul no more assumes a perishable shape. The 
character of this benedicrion corresponds with that of /SaJcuntcld and the 
MdlavUaiffninitra, and all three indicate the author^ belonging to that 
modification of the Hindu faith in which the abstract deism of the Veddnta 
is qualified by idenUfying the enprem^ Invirible, and inappreciable spirit 
with a delusive form, which was the person of Jludra or It is of s 
more practical character, therefore, than pure Veddntisvi, and it is equally 
different from both the metaphysical and tbeiatiea1.S(lnJI:fiya. Iti8,infaot, 
the doctrine of the <&mia-i*urdrfas. (See At. Set., vol. xviL) The Biah- 
mans of the south and west are mostly of this sect; and whatever Amiara- 
SwAmin may have taught, it is that of hia descendants the I>atnAmi~Ootait%t 
The sect is probably the oldest of all now existing in India. 
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Ma/tk {Looh/tig off stago.) Ho! M6xi^* come hither. 

Enitr Actor. 

Ad. Here am I, sir. 

Mcok Many assemblies have witnessed the compositions of 
former dramatic bard8:+ I therefore propose to exhibit one not 
hitherto r^resented, the drama{ of Vikrama and UwaM.^ 
Dedre the company to be ready to do jnstice to their respec¬ 
tive parts. 

AeL I shaU, sir. 

ilfon. I have now only to request the audience that they 
will listen to this work otKdliddsa with attention and kindness, 
in consideration of its subject and respect for the aathor.|| 

* A term by which it is proper to address one of the prineipsi per- 
formers. 

f KAliddta is therefore not the oldest dramatic writer. 

t The Troiaia, a drama in five, eight, or nine acta, the characters of 
which are mixed, or heavenly and boman. See the Introdoction, p. zxxi. 

{ Kr Lena, in his very excellent edition and veraion of this play 
(Berlin, 1$$8), seems to think the title, Vrvaii-viirama, Urvatia tneessws, 
would be preferable to that of Vilxamorvafi, as the latter, if not a Dteandva 
eompoond, is not capable of satisfactory translation, and if a J>teand«a 
compound, is not conformable to rule: the latter is matter of little 
moment with the poets; and that Ftinraior«ai» is the author's reading, 
appears from the text. The addition efndsui, VibvmorvcMndnntro(ak<m, 
makes no difference, as Indeed the commentator shows, who entitles hia 
comment, VibvMorvaH^tnidnia, the explanation of the Ftirama and 
tfrva£. T7ith regard to the meaning of Fthmna, which is properly 
“heroism," it may be observed, that it is often used in a way where “king” 
or “boro*' alone can bo signified by it: thus FiXTandcK^iaasoften called 
aimply Vtirataa aa net The traditions relating to him are termed the 
FSramaehantrathe nine gems are said to be ratndns naxa Ftiraaiasya. 
The word is applied also altributirely, as DipaiarAir id kkyito rdjdbhAd 
rdjyor'vUtramaX: There was a king named Dijxiianit, the Fihrama of the 
r^m. Here it might be thought equivalent to the Alexander or the Cteaar 
of bis age, bat it could not be so employed as a synonym of the Hindu 
Alexander himself, aor eould it be so used in the nniversally-current (in 
India) title of the play. There can be no doubt, therefor^ that by a poetic 
lioense htnUn is here put for hero, and the compound is of the i>rMR<fwa 
class, in despite of the grammarians. 

I The original may be so nndeistood, alihongh it is not quite clear.— 
Pradayiahn ddkshidyavaddd yadi rasadvaetn.pnni8ba.bahaBinat—afiiiuta 
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ACT 1. 

Scene Fibst. 

Part of the Himalaya Range of Mountains. 

Enter m the Air a Trwp ef A^rasas or Nymjphs of Heaven. 
Nymjih. Help, help! if any ^eod be nigh, 

To aid the daughters of the sky! 

EtUer PuEtfRAVAS* w a heaverdy ear, driven hy kis Charioteer. 
P(tr. Suspend your cries; in me behold a friend, 

Purdravas, returning from the sphere 
Of the wide-glancing sun: command my aid, 

And tell me what you dread. 

Eambhd. A demon’s violence. 

Pur. 'What violence presumes the fiend to offer t 
Menakd. Great king, it thus has chanced: we measured back 
Our steps from an assembly of the gods 

* Purirms is s king of high descent, being sprang by hit mother /2<£ 
from the snn, and his father StuVta from the moon, being the grandson of 
the laUer and great grandson of the former. His origin is altiioately 
derived from Brabmd, thnsr 

brahmA. 

Baksba. Atn*. 

I I 

AdlU-Kaiyapa. Soma. 

Viraswat, the ann. 

Tairaswata 

Ui.' Bndha-IIA 


Purdravaa. 
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Held in Kimra's* hall. Before us stepped 
The graceful Urvadi, the n]^ph whose charms 
Defeated India’s stratagemst and shamed 
The loveliness of ^ri^X the brightest ornament 
Of heaven: when on our path the haughty Ddnava^ 
Ke^, the monarch of the golden city,§ 

Sprang fierce and bore the struggling nymph away. 
Ptar. Which path pursued the wretch t 
Sahajanyd. Tis yonder. 

Pur. Banish your fears; 

I go to rescue and restore your friend. 

Ramhhd. The act is worthy of your high descent. 

Pur. Where wait you my return ? 

Ramhhd. Here;, on this peak. 

The towering Smdkdia.^ 

Par. {To ihe Charioteor.) Bend our course 

To yonder point, and urge the rapid steeds 
To swiftest flight ’Tie done; before the car 
Like volley’d dust the scattering clouds divide; 

The whirling wheel deceives the dazzled eye, 

And double round the axle seems to mrcle. 

The waving chowrie on the steed’s broad brow 
Points backward, motionless as in a picture j 
And backward streams the banner from the breeze 
We meet—immovable.lT We should outstrip 

* The god of riches, 
f See the note X in page 201. ^ 

X The wife of Fuhiftt, goddess of proaperity and beauty. 

{ Hiradyapwra is the name in the text 
8 The golden or snowy peak. 

H A Tery suniUr description, but less pietaresqae and Just, oeears in the 
banning of AiiMntaht, and the troth of it is rendered less strikiog by a 
loose translation. Sir William Jones translates Nlshkampa^tmara^ikhd, 
‘’they tossed their manes,” whenit means ’’theirmanes and the ehowries on 
their heads are Qna,£ptated,” that is, they point against the wind without 
waring—a predicate moch more indicalire of a rapid.adrance against ihe 
breese than the ondolation of either. The cb^lmara or chowrie, the white 
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The flight of FatnaietfOy* and most sorely 
O’ertake the ravisher. [ExewU. 

Bambhd. Now, sisters, on, and blithely seek 
The golden mountain’s glittering peak; 

Secore the king extracts the dart 
That rankles in each anxious heart. 

Menakd. We need not fear. 

Itambhd. Yet hard to quell. 

The demon race. 

Memkd. The brood of hell 

Shall feel his prowess. Aid to bring 
Fi'om mortal realms to Stearga's king— 

He comes, and to his hand is given 

Command o’er all the hosts of heaven. \They proceed. 

RamlM. Joy, sisters, joy, the king advances; 

High o'er yon ridgy rampart dances 
The deer-emblazoned banner. See 
The heavenly car rolls on;—’tis he. 

^rder Purt 331 A.vas inhis oar iloicly; URVA^f in car fainimf}, 
st^ported by Chitralekha'. 

Chitral. Dear Mend, revive. 

Put. Fair nymph, resume yoor courage. 

Still wields the thunderer his bolt, and guards 
The triple world from harm; the foes of heaven 
Are put to flight:—why cherish this alarm 
When its just cause U o’er t Unclose those lids— 

The lotus opens when the^night retires. 

Chitral. AJas! her sighs alone declare her conscious. 

Pur. Soft as the flower, the timid heart not soon 

Foregoes its fears. The scarf that veils her bosom 

busby tail of the Tibet cow, fixed on a gold or ornamented ehaft, rose from 
between the ean of the bom like the plume of the war boree of cbiraliy; 
the banner or banneret, with the device of ikt ebie^ rose at the back of the 
car; sometimes several little triangular flags were mounted on ita sides. 

* Garvda, the son of VinaUL 
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Hides not its flutterings, and the panting breast 
Seems as it felt the wreath of heavenly blossoms 
Weigh too oppressively. 

Ch^raL Kevivo, my fnend; 

This weakness ill becomes a nymph of heaven. 

Put. Have patience; she recovers, though bat faintly. 

So gently steals the moon upon the ni g ht 
Betiring tardily; so peeps the flame 
Of evening fires through smoky wreaths; and 
thus, 

Tlie Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 

Engulphs the ruin that the tumbling bank 
Had hurled across her agitated course, 

And flows a clear and stately stream again.* 

Chiiral. Awake, dear fnend, the enemies of heaven 
Are baffled in desptur. 

Urti. {Reoming.) By Indra’s prowess. 

Chitral. By prowess not inferior to MahendreCs : 

By this most holy prince,! Pururavas. 

Utv. {Looldng ai Pururavas ; tiitn apart,) 

What thanks I owe the Ddnava! 

P%ar. (After looking at Urxaii ; then apart.) What marvel, 
The nymphs celcsUal blushed with humbled charms, 
When, to rebuke their wantonness, the sage 
Willed that this wondrous beauty should appear. 

The creature of a sage .—it cannot be: 

How could an aged anchoret,! gi^vn old 

* The ides in the lest four lines is soznewhai expanded, to eonrej more 
distinctily to Soropean readers what ons'fonrth of their number would at 
once convej to those acquainted with the sulyeet of the description. The 
original lines are exceedingly sweet snd besutifuL 
t He is always called a Bdjarahi (Rdja-lliahi or royal saint). In the 
classification of sages there are three orders; the B^janhi, or kingly sage, 
such as Javaka; the Brahmatsbi, or Brahman sage, aa VASianfSA j and 
the Devarahif or dirine sage, as NXbada. 

4: Aoraand Ndrdyana were twoaamts, the sons of ZlAannosnd AAtmed; 
they devoted themselves to ascetic exercises which alarmed the gods, and 
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Jiambhd, Attended \>j each brilliant star, 
like Chcmdra* in his radiant car, 

The king appears, and vith him borne 
Behold our sister nymphs return. 

MetinJaL For both the boons our thanks be poured: 

The prince unharmed and friends restored. 

Sahajanyd. Now, sister, see how hard to quell 

* By mortal might the sons of hell. 

J*ur. To yonder lofty mountain guide the car. 

(JparL) Not vain our journey hitherward: ’tis much 
In the unsteady rolling of the chariot 
But for a moment to have touched the form 
Of this celestial nymph ; the blissful contact 
Shoots ecstasy through every fibre. Here (aioud) 
Arrest our course. The maid’s companion choir 
Press on to her embrace, like flowery vines, 

That bend to catch the beauty of the spring. 

Chorus. Joy to the king. Propitious heaven 
Has victory to his prowess given. 

Pur. Behold in these my triumph! 

[Preseniing UrvaH and ChUraXckhd. 

Urv. My dear, dear sisters, little did I hope 

But late to feel once more this loved embrace. 

[Embraus ihean. 

Chorus. May countless ages blest survey 

The mighty Pnrdravas’ sway. {A noise mihotU. 

Charioteer. {To ihe hug.) 

Sire, from the east the rushing sound is heard 
Of mighty chariots j yonder like clouds they roll 
Along the mountain cliffs; now there alights 
A chief in gorgeous raiment, like the blase 
Of lightning playing on the towering precipice. 

Our king, great Chsiraraiha. 

* Like the moon with the two etsn of FiMiAd, one of the toner 
seterisms eoatfuning two stars. 
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Eni9r Ohitbaratha, Vu Ung of the GondJuirhas* {aiUnded). 

Clutrar. lUastrioag victor, friend of Indra, hail! 

Pvr. King of the heavenly qairisters, receive 

The welcome of a friendt What brings you hither 1 

C^iitrar. When India learnt from Ndrada the rape 
Of this fair damsel by the X>aiiya, EeSin, 

He bade me gather the Gandharla train 
And hasten to her rescue. I obeyed; 

But ere we inarched, news of your triumph came 
And stopped our progress. For your friendly aid 
I bear you now our monarch's thanks, and more— 
His wish to see you in the heavenly courts 
Your worth has opened to your welcome visit 
This service is most dear to him. The nymph 
Is now your boon—first given by Ndrdt/a^ 

To grace the boils of Swarga^now redeemed 
From hands profane by your resistless valour. 

JPw, You rate the deed too high. Not mine the glory, 
But his, the Thunderer’s, from whom derived 
The strength of those who conquer in his cause. 

The very echo of the lion's roar, 

As through the ro^ rifts it spreads and deepens, 
Appals the mighty elephant 

Chiirar. Tis well. 

This modesty becomes your worth. Humility 
Is ever found the ornament of valour. 

Pur. Excuse me to the monarch. Other claims 
Demand my distant presence; lead the nymph 
Back to the king. 

Chitrar. Your will shall be obeyed. 


* The Qandharbae m the male attendaats and cboriatera in the eoarto 
of i^na, Indra, and Stntra. 

f The eta^ direction here is, **They shake hands:*' “Parssparam 
haetsa sp^tafi.*' 
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Urv. {Apart to ChitnxWAd,) 

Speak for me, my dear Mend; my lips refuse 
To bid adieu to my protector.—Speak. 

CkUraL {To tht king.) 

Illustrious sir, my friend commands me ask 
Your leave to carry back with her to heaven, 

As one she dearly cherishes, your fame. 

Pur. Farewell l~I trust ere long to meet again. 

The Gakdbardar and Apsarasas ascend; Urva^I loiters 
and pretends to he stopped. 

Uro. A moment pause I {To Odh alekhd.) Bear girl, this 
straggling vine 

Has caught my garland—help me to get loose. 

ChUral. No easy task, I fear—^you seem entangled 
Too fast to be set free: but come what may, 

Depend upon my friendship. 

Urv. Thanks, thanks. 

Be mindful of your promise. 

\Ckiiralekhd empioijed in disengaging lier. 
Pur. A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind aid 
I owe another instant, and behold, 

But for a moment and imperfectly, 

Those half-averted charms. 

Charioteer. Come, royal sir, 

Let us depart. The demon foes are hurled 
Deep in the ocean wave—just punishment 
For their rebellion against Steargds king. 

Now let the shaft, whose headlong force resembles 
The blast of fate, sleep in its wonted quiver, 

As cowers the snake within his gloomy covert. 

\Thetj mount. 

Pur. Ascend the car. 

Urv. Ah! me; ah! when again 

Shall I behold my brave deliverer! 

[Departs toUh Chiiralekkd and the nymphs. 
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Fur. {Loo}^ after 7wr.) 

What idle dreams does frantic lore suggest \ 

What arduous tasks inspire ] The beauteous n^onpb 
Bears off my heart in triumph through the pa^ 

Her sire * immortal treads: so flies the swan 
Through the mid air, charged with its precious spoils 
The milky nectar of the lotus stem. 

[^zt/»n Ais car. 

* Ndrdyaia or FuMk, according to the commeDtator. 


END OP THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT 11. 


The Garden op the palace op PdriJeavas at 

PrayXGtA {AUahahad).* 

Enter MA^avaha, iAe PMilshaka. 

It is migbty inconvenient this, for a Brahman like myself, 
one so mnch sought after and subject to such frequent invita* 
tion, to be burthened with the king’s secret I Going so much 
into company as I do, I shall never be able to set a guard upon 
my tongue. I must be prudent, and will stay here by myself 
in this retired temple, until my royal friend comes forth from 
the council chamber. {Sits down and covers his face with his 
hands,) 

Enter on Atiendant on the Queen. 

The daughter of the king of K&if + is quite sure, that since 
the king returned from the re^ons of the sun, he is no longer 
the same; ho must have left his heart behind him,—what else 
can be the reason t I must try and find it out: if that crafty 
Brahman be in the secret, I shall easily get at it. A secret can 
rest no longer in his breast than morning dew upon the grass. 
Where can he be eh I—yes, there he sits deep in thought, 

* It is also in other places called PratiahCbdsa, and U described as at the 
conflaence of the Tamand and Ganges on the hank of the latter: it should 
therefore, so late ae the compoalUon of this drama the ancient citj 
still stood opposite to ita present site. The mins, according to Hamilton, 
are still to be seen at Jhnsi on the left hank of the Ganges (ffamiUon's 
Qcnealogiet the Hindtu.) Allahabad or Prajdga was a holy place, 
haring been the seat of Bkaradvdja's hermitage; hot it never was a city 
until Akher made It one. 

t The ancient name of Benares, which is recogniaable in the Cassidia 
of Ptolemy. 
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like a monkey in a picture. Now to attack him, that is all I 
have to do. Xiya* M&Aavaka, I salnte you! 

MU. Prosperity attend you. {Apart.) The king’s secret 
is bursting forth at the mere sight of that hnssy Nipuiiikd. 
{Almd.) Well, NipuAikA, how is it yon leave your music- 
practice t for the garden ? 

Nip. The queen has sent me to pay yon a visit, sir. 

Mdd And what may be her Majesty’s commands t 

Nip. She bids me say that she has ever esteemed you as her 
good friend, and that it is, therefore, with some surprise she 
finds you utterly indifferent to her present anxiety. 

M6A. Why, what’s the matter ? Has my royal friend done 
anything to displease h^ 1 

Nip. Ob, that is not the point! My mistress knows the 
cause of his melancholy well enough; nay more, he let out the 
secret himself, and, in a fit of absence, addressed the queen 
by the very name of his new love. 

MiA. {Apart.) Indeed! Oh, if his Majesty cannot keep his 
own secrets, why should I be plagued with them 1 {Alovd) Why, 
what the deuce, NipuAikA, did he call the queen t—Urva^i 1 

Nip. And, pray, who is Urvaifi 

MiA. The nymph, the Apsarca. Ever since the king saw 
her, he has been out of his senses; he not only neglects her 
grace, but annoys me and spoils my dinner. 

N^. {Apart) So, so; I have settled that matter, as I 
expected. Well, I'must return to the queen. What 

am I to say to herl 

MiA. Tell her I am weary of attempting to cure my friend, 
the king, of this idle fancy of his. The only remedy is the 
sight of her lotus countenance. 

Nip. You may depend upon me. [EtiL 

The fFarder. {fFithout) 

All hail to the monarch who toils through the day, 

* A term of respect. 

t Sangida-wdidra for SangUa^dpdra: practice of maaie, einpnj, and 
dancing. 
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To shod o’er his sabjeets the light of his sway, 

As travels unceasing the sun in his sphere 
To chase from the universe darkness and fear. 

The lord of lone splendour an instant suspends 
His course at mid-noon ere he westward descends j 
And brief are the moments our young monarch knows, 
Devoted to pleasure or paid to repose.* 

MiA. {Listening.) Ha 1 my royal friend has arisen from his 
seat, and is coming hither; I will await him, 


* Frequent eoeuion viU oceor to ootiee the Vaitdiika, a sort of poetical 
warder or bard, who annotmees fixed periods of the day, as dawn and 
ereniag, &c., in measured lioea, and occasionally pours forth strains sristog 
from any incidental oeeurrence. He here announces the srrirsl of the sixth 
hour or watch of the day, about two or three o’clock. In which alone he 
says the king can follow his own inclination. It appears, indeed, that the 
royal station was hy no means a tineeure. The Agni-PuniAa lays down 
rules for the apportioning of the regal day; bat the same are more fully 
detailed in the last story of the Daia-Kvmirii, upon the authority of Chd' 
fiobyo, the celebrated minister of CAondnayapta, wbo.is always cited as the 
author of the or Institutes of Govemment. From the Daia-Kumtira 
it appears that the day and night was each dirided into eight portions, corres¬ 
ponding aooordingly to ono hour and a half, and they are thus disposed of: 
Day—first portion, the king being dressed is to audit his accounts; second, 
he is to pronounce judgment in seits appealed to him; third, he is to break¬ 
fast; fourth, be is to receive and make presents; fifth, to discuss poUtieal 
qnestions with his ministers and councillors; sixth, ho is, as sUt^ in the 
drams, his own master; seventh, be is to review the troops; eighth, ho 
holds s military couneil. Night—first portion, the king is to receive the 
reports of his spies and envoys; second, he sups or dines; third, be retires 
to rest after the perosal of some sacred work; the fourth and fifth portions, 
or three hours, are allosred for sleep; in the sixth, he must rise and purify 
himself; in the seventh, he holds a private consultation with his ministers, 
and famishes the officers of goremment with instraetions; and the eighth 
is appropriated to the PuroUia or priest, the Brahman and religions cero- 
monies, after which the bosinees of the day is reanmed. The author of the 
play has conformed to this distribution; bringing Pordravas from conncil at 
the sixth portion of the day. The precise hour depends upon the period 
of the year, the different portions being reckoned from sunrise. We may 
infer that the poet intends this to be about two PAt., as at the end of the 
aet he makes the king describe the time as being past noon, when tiie heat 
is most oppressive; the sixth wateh accordingly b^ins in the drama about 
one o'clock 

VOL.! 0 
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Enter Pur^eavas. 

Pur. One glance sufficed; the unerring shaft of love 
Laid bare the path, and gave a ready access 
To that cel^tial nymph, to seat herself 
Throned in my heart 

Mdi. {To hmadf.) Ah! that is exactly what the poor 
daughter of KdUrdjo complains of. 

Pur. {To tilt VidishaJui.) You have kept my secret safe! 

Mdi. {Apart.) That baggage must have betrayed me I Why 
else should he ask the question 1 

Pnr. {Alarmed.) How, yon arc silenti 

ifdN'. Don’t be alarmed; the fact is, that my tongue is so 
accustomed to the restraint I have put upon it, that I cannot 
answer off-hand even your inquiries. 

Pur. Tis well! Now then for recreation— 

Wliat shall we do t 

Mdi. Pay a visit to the kitchen. 

Pw. With what intent 1 

Mdi. Why, the very sight of the savoury dishes in course 
of preparation will be sufficient to dissipate all melancholy 
ideas. 

Pur. With you it may, for what you covet there 
You may obtain; what my demres affect 
Is hopeless! Where should 1 then seek diversion ? 

May I ask if the person of your Highness was not 
beheld by the lady Urvaii ? 

Pur. What then I 

Mdi. Why, then, I should think her not quite so uncomeat* 
able. 

Pur. The fit compeer of beauty such as hers 
Must needs be more than human. 

Mdi. What you say only adds to my surprise. What sig* 
nifies madam UrvaiTs unrivalled beauty ? Am I not equally 
without a peer, in ugliness t 

Pur. Words cannot paint her every excellence. 

Hear her, Mdoavaka, described in brief 
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Pvr. How avoid them t 

What I affect is of no Hght attainment: 

The verjr thought presumption, and now love, 

The fire-armed god,* whose shafts already pierce me, 
Call to his aid these passion-breathing blossoms, 

The mango's fragrant flowers and pallid leaves. 

Light wafted round us by the southern breeze. 

M6Ji. Away with despondence! Be assured that in a little 
time Ananga t will be your friend, and help you to obtain 
your desires. 

Pur. I take your words os ominous. 

Miii. But now let your Highness notice the beauty of this 
garden, heralding, as it were, the presence of the spring. 

Pur. I mark it well. In the hmaaka^ 

Behold the painted fingers of the fair 
Rod-tinted on the tip and edged with ebony; 

Here the aioka puts forth nascent buds 
Just bnrsting into flowers, and here the mango 
Is brown with blossoms, on whose tender crests 
Scant lies the fragrant down; methinks I see 
The pride of spring on either hand attended 
By budding infancy and flowering youth. 

Mii. The bower of Jasmines yonder, with its slab of black 
marble, is studded thick with blossoms, and t)ie bees crowd 
about them in heaps; it invites your Majesty to repose. 

[77*^ enter (he arheur. 

Pur. As you please. 

MM. Now, seated in this shade, you may dissipate your 
cares by contemplating the elegant plants around us. 

Pttr. How should I learn composure t As my eye 

* The Hinda Capid is armed with a bow strung witli bees and fire 
arrows, each tipped with a flower, and exereiung peculiar inflaenee on the 
heart 

f Love^ the anembodied deity; baring been once deatrojed by Siva, 
bemt to ashes by the fire of his eye, in resentment of Kima't aiming bis 
darts at bim. , 
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delineate a portrait of the lady Urvaif> and recreate your 
imagination by gazing on her picture. 

Un. Be of good cheer, my heart! 

Pur. I fear me both impracticable. 

How can I hope to taste repose that dreams 
Might give me Urvaif, while fierce the shaft 
Of ^dma* rankles in my breast 1 And vain 
The task her blooming graces to portray; 

The tears of hopeless love at every line 
Would fill my eyes, and hide her beauties from me. 
ChitraL You heart 
Urv. I do,—yet scarcely yet confide. 

Mii. Ah well 1 my ingenuity extends no farther. 

Pur. Cold and relentless; little does she know. 

Or knowing, little heeds my fond despair. 

Yet cannot J reproach the archer god, 

Although, by giving to my hope such aim. 

He tortures mo with barren, wild desires. 

ChOroi. What say you nowt 

Urv. I grieve that he should deem me 

Gold and unfeeling. I cannot now appear 
Before I make these charges some reply: 

I 'll make a lea^t and will inscribe 
My thoughts on it, and cast it in his way. 

[«S^ wriUs upon ihe kaf and lets faU luar the 
Vid&shaka, uho picks U up. 

MU. Holla! what is here, the slough of a snake dropped 
upon me to eat me up t 

Pur. It is no snake-skin, but a leaf and'something written ' 
on it 

No donbt the lady Urva<ii, unperceived, has over¬ 
heard your lamentations, and sends this billet to console you. 


* nie Hindu Copid. 

t A kind of bireb, tbe le&f of which is nssd u paper in some parte of 
Upper India, ss that of the palm is In the Peninsula. 
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Put. Hope dawns upon my passion. {Reads ihe leaf.) 
Your guess was right. 

MdA. Oblige me, then, by letting me hear what is 
written. 

^ro. Indeed! sir, you are curious. 

Pur. {Reads.) 

“ Thou wrongst me, lord, to think I do not feel 
Alike the pains that o’er thy bosom steal. 

The breeze that softly floats through heavenly bowers, 
Keclined upon my couch of coral flowers, 

Sheds not on me its cool reviving breath, 

But blows the hot and scorching gale of death: 

O’er all my form the fevered venom flies, 

And each bright bud beneath me droops and dies.” 
Mdi. I hope yon are pleased. You have now as much 
cause for rapture, as I should consider it to be civilly asked to 
dinner when I felt hungry. 

Pur. How say you! cause for rapture! This dear leaf 
Conveys indeed assurance most delightful: 

Yet still I sigh to interchange our thoughts, 

Met face to face, and eye encountering eye. 
r/m Our sentiments accord. 

Pur. The drops that steal 

Fast from my tremulous Angers may efface 
These characters traced by her tender hand: 

Take you the lea^ and as a sacred trust 
With care preserve it. 

M&A. Phoo! what matters it now 1 Since, by the assenring 
sentiments of the lady IJrva^ your desire has borne flowers, 
will it not bear fruit t 

Utv. Now, Chitralekhi, whilst I summon courage 
To issue into view, do you appear. 

And give the monarch notice of my purpose. 

ChiirctL 1 shall obey. {Beemes ti^U.) Hail, to the king! 
Pur. Fair damsel, you are welcome i yet forgive me. 

The less, your lovely friend comes not along: 
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Eager to view the scene that genius fires, 
That passion animates, and truth inspires. 


Kdmadeoa —of the Aptanta*. 

Nandi, the boll of tU qaadropeds- 

IlimAydhha and HireAycJcaiipa —of the i>aitya«. 

VipracMUi —of the Ddnavcu. 

MdiAbila —of the Qa&at or lH9a't attend&nta. 

Vritra —of the children of AnAyualut, the vife of Treathin. 

.fid&ti—the BOD of SvAkiki—ai evil portents and prodigtea. 

^i£«atMr«—of the dirigioDS of time, from the twinkliDg of an eje to 
the period of an age. 
diipar^—of biids of prej. 

Oarv^a —of the winged race. 

Arnnox-the brother of Oar\^a, was made by Indra ruler in the East, 
yomo, the eoD of XdUya —in the South. 

The son of Kaiyapa, Anbvrdja —in the West 
Pingalo, the aon of Puforiyo—in the North. 

Baviuig thug nominated tiie presiding spirits, Tarions Labtu or districts 
were created by SvayamlikA, as brilliant as the son or fire, radiant as 
lightning, or chastely beaming as the moon, of various colours, movable at 
will, many hundreds of jrq/onae in extent, the fit abodes of the pious, 
exempt from sin and pain. Those Brahmans whose merit shines con- 
apicuons are elevated to these regions, those who practise piety and worship 
devontly, who are upright and benevolent, free from cupidity and cberiaheia 
of the poor. 

Having thus distributed hla sons, BrahmA departed to hla own dwelling 
^asUsoro. The deitiee rambled through the districts; and engaged in the 
charges respectively assigned them, being all cherished by JfaAcNdra. The 
gods, with Indra at their head, as placed by SicajiumhAfi, discharging their 
guardian dotiea obtained fame and heaven, and receiving their shore of 
sacrifices enjoyed prosperity and happiness. 

Some of the early sections of the Kdii-lAceABa of the Skania-PwrAna^ or 
from the 9th to the 2Sd, contain a description of the several Loka$, the 
cities or spheres of the different divinities, as they are traversed by 
Sivaiarman on his way from earth to the region of Stra. He passes in this 
route the Loiaa of the nymphs, of the snn, of Jndra, Apni, NirHta, Fanoia, 
VAyu, ATttoera, of the Oatiaa, or attendants of &iva, of Sma, of the lanar 
ssterisma, of Budko, Xukra, Bhauma, Ouru, and or the planets 
Keroury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, of the seven of Dhruva, 
the Lokaa, called Maharloka, Janaloka, and Tapoteka, and that called 
Sotyaloha, the abode of Brahmd, and VaSntAiha and KadAaa, or the 
re^ons severally of FtsUnaad^Hn. This disposition of tire spheres, how¬ 
ever, has evidently received s peculiar colouring from the Paurdiiik cosmo¬ 
graphy, and the eectorial bias of the Skmda-PwAAa, 
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ChUroL Hear yon, my friend ? be speedy in year parting. 

Urv. I cannot speak. 

ChiinU. My iiiendy great prince, requests 

Permission to depart She owes obedience 
To heaven’s high king, and dreads lest her delay 
Incur his wrath. 

Pw. Not mine to interrupt 

The tasks your mighty Lord assigns. Farewell i 
Bo not forget me ! 

[UrvaH and ChUraUkhd d^rt. 

Pvt. {To tlu Viddshdka.) She disappears! What else de¬ 
serves my gaze f 

MdA. Why, perhaps, this. {Looking for iho hhUrja Uaf.) 
{Apart.) Bless me, I have been so fascinated myself by the 
smiles of the lady XJrvo^i, that the leaf with her billet upon it 
has unconsciously slipped out of my hands. 

Pvt. You were about to speak. 

Mdi. Yes, I was going to say, do not lose your fortitude. 
The nymph is firmly attached to you, and her going hence will 
not relax the attachment. 

Pvt. Of that I feel assured. The siglis that heaved 
Her panting bosom as she hence departed. 

Exhaled her heart, and lodged it in my bosom, 

Free to dispose of it, although her person 
Be forced to wait upon a master's will* 

Md». {Apart) I am all in a flutter lest he should ask me 
for that abominable leaf. 

Pvr. What shall console my eyes i Give me the leaf 

Mdi. The leaf! dear me, it is not here !-~-it was a leaf of 
heaven, and must have gone after BrvaiL 

Pvt. Heedless blockhead! 


* Bove is less darlDg, nIUioagh in Uie Quenu he m&kea Alexander 
saj eomethiiig of this kind: 

"Alet. {To Staiira.) H/ flattering heart, toaoltaous with ita bliss, 
would leap into thy bosom.” 
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AfdiL Let 08 search for it Here, here! 

search for the leaf and retire. 

Enter tn the foregromd, Al^fKARf, the Qxteen, with Nipui^ea 
and AttendanU. 

AuH. You saw his Highness, you arc sure, Nipuhikd,. 
Entering the arbour with Mdnavaka. 

Nip. Why should your Majesty doubt my report t 

AuH. Well, let ns seek him then, and unobserved, 

Amidst these shades we may detect the truth. 

But what is yon that meets us like a shred 
Of some rent garment, floating on the wind f 

Nip. A bhojpaira leaf;—there seem to be some marks like 
letters upon it; it is caught by your Gitice’s anklet. (Piob it 
up.) JiVill it please you read it 1 

AuiL Glance o’er its tenor, and if not unfit 

To meet our ear, peruse what there is written. 

Nip It looks like a memorial versa Eh, no) now it 
strikes me, they must bo lines addressed by Urvasi to the 
king; this is some carelessness, now, of that blockhead 
M&fiavaka. 

AiiH. Bead, I shall conceive its purport. 

Nip. {Beads the lines as ahote.) 

AuH Enough!—proceed; and with this evidence 
Wo shall confound our nymph-enamoured swain. 

They go round the arbour, the King and MXiiAVAKA advance. 

Mii. Eh! is not that the leaf yonder on the mount, just 
on the edge of the garden I 

Prtr. Breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring. 
Though &om the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of those dear characters, her own fair hand, 

In proof of her affection, traced t Thou knowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines 
Lives on such fond memorials. 

Mdi. No, I was mistaken; I was deceived by the tawny 
hue of the peacock's toil 
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stay at home to look after the holy fire. Were the immortals 
pleased with the specimen of our master’s skUlt 

PaH How could they choose but bo pleased f—there was 
eloquence and mdody for them. The drama was Lak&hmC^ 
choice of a lord ;* the nymph Urva^ quite lost herself in the 
impassioned,passages. 

G4i. There is something not quite right implied in your 
applause. 

PaH. Very true, for unluckily Uira^ stumbled in her part. 

ffiU. How so? 

You shall hear. XJrvaSi played Ldkihmi; MenakA was 
VdruM. The latter says:— 

Ldkskmi^ the mighty powers that rule the spheres 
Are all assembled: at their head appears 
The blooming Ktdafo. Confess, to whom 
Inclines your heart ? 

Her reply should have been—To Pvmt-^iUma; but instead 
of that—To Puni-fa«w, escaped her lips. 

Gdl, The intellectual faculties are but the slaves of destiny. 
Was not the Sage much displeased ? 

PaiL He immediately denounced a curse on her, but she 
found favour with ifcAendro. 

Odl. How so t 

Pail. The sentence of the Sage was, that as she had for* 
gotten her part, so should she lose her divine knowledge. But 
when the performance was over, Indra observing her, as she 
stood {^part, ashamed and disconsolate, called her to him. 

* Or Ut« LahJmi-Swtyailsvcra. It ma common in the Hindu sodety 
of fonner times for prineesaea and sromen of rank to select a husband for 
themaelTes. The candidates for the hand of the lady were invited to her 
father’s boun, and after preriooi festivities for some days, were collected 
in a hall, round which the damsel passed and selected her future lord, hy 
throwiug a garland round his seek: the marriage rite was then celebrated 
as nsoal. The custom is the subject of much pleasing poetic description 
in the Mahdbkdrata, the iVouhotfia, and other works. A translation of 
the Svayaidvara of JSrewpodl from the former is published in the Calcutta 
Qitarttrly iloffosine for September 1835. 
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skirts the slender hariikdra spreads its brilliant bloesoms. I 
will him here. 

Enier PvbiIbavas and ihe Yidt^shaka, vnih fmah aUendanis * 
carrying torches. 

So ends the day; the aiudoos caree of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the night: its dreary length 
Affords no promise of relief. 

Chamhertain. {Advances.) Glory to the king I So please your 
Grace, her Majesty expresses a wish to be honoured with your 
presence on the terrace of the pavilion of gems, to witness from 
it the entrance of the moon into the asterism BohiM. 

Ptrr. Go, my good friend, apprise her Majesty 

She may dispose of us. [Exit Chamhtrlain. 

What object^ think you, that the queen, in truth. 
Proposes by the vow she has assumed ? 

M6A, I suppose she repents of her pettishness, and wishes 
to be friends with yon again. This is but an excuse to bring 
you to her presence, when she may efface the recollection of 
the indignity with which she treated you. 

Pur. ’Tis very likely. Prudent wives full soon 
Bepent the scorn that urged them to repel 
An humbled husband, and are glad to seek 
Some fair pretext to win his love again— 

We will indulge her Grace. On to the chamber. 

MdA ’Tis here. Ascend these steps of crystal, smooth 
shining as the waters of the Ganges. The pavilion of gems is 
particularly lovely when evening sets in. {They ascend.) The 
moon is just about to rise; the east is tinged with red. 

* This might be ssppoud a copy of Mohammedan maoDers, bat it is 
not necessarily so, baring been the pnetiee of tho Ilindos b^ore the 
Christian era; for the king’s person, when within the palace, need to be 
attended by women, his gnsrde and other troops bdng stationed withost 
the gates. Tboa Stiaho: ** Regis corpus mnlleros enrani^ ea quoqne de 
parentibos empice, qni r^m custodinnt, et reltqaus cxereitus manent 
eatra portae.” IV. 15. 
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Pur. ^is even so: illamined bj the rays 

Of his yet unseen orb, the evening glooms 
On either hand retire, and in the xnidst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. 1 could gaze for ever t 
MM. Ho! here he comes, the king of the Brahmans, as 
beautiful as a ball of almonds and sugar. 

Pw. Oh, base similitude I Your thoughts, my friend, 

Have rarely nobler prompter than your stomach. 

[Carries kis hands to his forehead^ and hows to the 
moon now risen. 

Hail, glorious lord of night! whose tempered fires 
Are gleaned firom solar fountains, but to yield 
The virtuous fruit eternal, as they light 
The flame of holy sacrifice, whose stores 
Ambrosial serve but to n^;ale the gods 
And the immortal fathers of mankind— 

All hail to thee I whose rising ray dispels 

The glooms of eve, and whose pale crescent crowns 

The glorious diadem of Mdhddemi.* 

MM. Enough, sir; your grandfather bids you, by me his 
interpreter, sit, that be may repose himself. 

Pur. {Makes Qw Vid^iaka at, and then seats himself.) 

The splendour of the moon is light enough : 

Bemove the torches and command my train 
Betire to rest. 

* The first of these specifications refers to the aatronomieal facts of the 
moon’s deriving its light &ont the san, and its poeitions forming the days 
of the lunar month, on vhich particnlar ceremonies are to be observed, la 
the latter case it is supposed to move in the Ma^cda, the sphere or orlrft 
of the son, and when in conjonetion, as at the new moon or Amdodeyd, 
fanersl obseqoies are spoeiallj to bo celebrated. According to mythological 
notions also, the moon is the gnuid receptacle emd storehonse of omfita or 
ambrosia, vhich it supplies daring the fortnight of its vsne to the gods, and 
on the last day to the PitHt or deifiod progenitors. A s pereonified, the moon 
is the father of Budiia and grandfather of PvrArawiM, as already shown. 
The bslf-mooo, as frequently noticed, is worn by ^Un upon his forehead. 
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The fever of my heart She, she alone, 

The goddess I adore, or secret converse, 

That ever speaks of her, can yield me rest. 

These limbs that pressed her side, when on we drove 
Through fields of ether, are still warm with life; 

AH else a lifeless load that burthens earth. 

Urv. I need no more concealment. advances hastily. 

Woe is me; 

He deigns not to rt^ard mo. 

ChUral. In your haste 

Yon have forgotten to put off ^e veil 
That screens you from his sight. 

This way, your Grace. 

[All listen; UrvaH throws herself into the arms of 
ChUraUkhd. 

Mii. The queen is here 1 we had better be mute. 

Par. Assume the resemblance of indifference. 

Urv. What shall we do! 

Chiiral. Hemain invisible. 

Not long her purposed stay: by her attire 
She holds some sacred vow. 

Enter ihe Queek, ioilh attendants hearing offerings; the Q\uer% u 
dressed tn whte; flowers are her oidy omotnents. 

Queen. This union with the constellation yields 
New brilliance to the lord of Bohifil* 

Ati. Such effect attends your Grace’s encounter with his 
Majesty. 

Mid. (To Pitruravas.) She comes, I imag^e, to offer her 
benedictaons; or under the resemblance of a solemn vow, she 
wishes to obliterate the recollection of the indignity with which 
she lately repelled your advances. Well, I think her Majesty 
looks very charming to-day. 

Pw. In truth she pleases me. Thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 


* Tbe mooo. 
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With sacred flowers alone,* * * § her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion j thus arrayed 
She moves with heightened charms. 

Quem. {Adwndng.) Hail to the king! 

AU. Hail to the king! 

Put. Madam, you are welcome. [Leads her to a seaL 
Utv. {B^iind.) She merits to he called divine the bride 
Of heaven’s great king:( boasts not surpassing dignity. 
Chiirai. Your commendations speak you free from envy. 
Queen. My gracious lord, I would perform a rite 
Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion you. 

Pw. You do me wrong; 

Your presence is a favour. 

Mdi. May such inconvenience often befall me as to pro> 
uounce a benediction on like occasions. 

Pur. {To the queen) How call you your observance f 
Nip. {On the queen^s iuminq to her.) The conciliation of 
regard.§ 

Pur. Is it even so t Yet, trust me, it is needless 
To wear this tender form, as alight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 

In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care; your favour is his happiness. 
l/rv. {Smiiinq scornfully.) He pays her nughty deference. 
Chiirai So he should— 

When the heart strays, the tongue is most profuse 
Of bland professions to the slighted wife. 

Queen. Hot vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord’s complacent speech. 

* Or with the blossoms of the holy 2>^rva gnm. 

t Lai, or goddess, is one of the Utles appropriate to the state of qneeo. 

£ daeAf, the wife of Indra. 

§ Piappatddada. 
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iiii. Enough said on both sides; these civilities require no 
further reply. 

Quem, Come, girls, the offenngs, that I may present them 
To the bright deity, whose rays diffuse 
Intenser lustre on these splendid walls. 

AU. Here are the perfumes, madam, here the flowers. 

[Gioes iJim, and Vu gtum ffoes f/irouffA ilu usual 
/em of iho Arghya or ohlalim of 

fnuU^ perfurM8,flowTt, dec. 

Queen. These cakes present M&davaka, and these 
Give to the chamberlain. 

\TA« attendant takes a tray of sweetmeats first to the 
Vid&shdka and then to the Kandtukin, 

MdA. Prosperity attend your Highness j may your fast 
prove fortunate. 

Chamherlain. Prosperity to the queen! 

Queen. Now, with your Grace's leave, I pay you homage. 

[Presents oUatums to ilu hows, and falls at his 
feet, then rises. 

Resplendent pair who o'er the night preside, 

Lord of the Deer-bome* banneret, and thou 
His favourite, Rohij&lt—^hear and attest 
The sacred promise that 1 make my husband. 

* Tbe cftr of the moon is decorated with a emaU flag on which a deSria 
repreaented. 

t Chandra, or the moon, is fabled to hare been married to the twenty, 
serca daughtera of the patriarch DalaAa, or and the rest, who ore 
in &et peiaonificatioiLS of the Lnnor Asterisma His faTonrite amongst 
them was to whom hs so wholly deroted himself ss to neglect the 

rest. They eomi^sined te their father, and 2)tJ:Ata repeatedly interposed, 
till finding his remonstrances rain, he denounced a enrae upon bis son-in* 
law, in consequence of which he remained childlea and became affected by 
consomption. The wirea of Oumdra haring interceded on his behalf with 
their father, Dahha modified an imprecation which he could not recall, 
and pronounced that the decoy should be periodical only, not permanent, 
and that it shonld alternate with periods of recorery. Hence the sncces* 
sire wane and increase of the moon. {Padma-Pvidda, Swarga KKailda, 
Sec. 11.) Sohiii in aitronomy Is the fourth lunar mansion, containing 
fire stars, the principal of which la Aldebsran. 
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You are fairly given over by her, like a sick man by bis 
physician. 

PtfT. I fear I am, by faithless TJrva^ 

Would she were here; and that the gentle music 
Of her rich anklets murmured in my ears; 

Or that her lotus hands, as with light step 
She stole behind me, spread a tender veil 
Before my eyes; that in this shady bower 
She deigned descend spontaneous, or drawn hither 
With welcome violence by some fair friend,— 

Ha! the lovely daughter of Ndrdyaia / 

\UrvaH has advanced hdmd (he long and covers Us 
eyes ioHh her hands. 

Vid. How knows your Grace ? 

Pw. It must be Urvafii,— 

No othor hand could shoot such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame The solar ray 
Wakes not the night’s £ur blossom—that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon’s dear presence. 

Urv. {Appearing.) Joy to the king! 

Pw. All bail, bright nymph of heaven i 

\Leads her to a ssoi. 

Ch^eL {Adooneing) Be the king blest! 

Pwr. I feel I am already. - 

Vrv. The queen, my friend, has just presented me 
This pious prince, and therefore I approach 
His person, as the object of my love. 

You canuot say I claimed a part in him 
Before the right was granted me. 

Ma. What I were you here ever since sunset ? 

Pw. I have no purpose to dispute the ftlftim, 

But let me ask, if such assent were needed, 

Who was it that first granted you permission 
To rob me of my heart. 

Chiiral. My friend, I know, 

Can proffer no reply—then let this be. 
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Now grant me my reqaest ; I must depart 
To minister to Stirya at the term 
Of the spring festival: till my return 
Be careiul that this nymph have never cause 
To mourn the heaven she has resigned for thee. 

Afdii. Heaven, indeed I why should she ever think of such 
a place?—a place where they neither eat^ nor drink, nor close 
their eyes even for a twinkle.* 

Pur. The heaven of Indra is the eternal source 
Of joy inefiable : it cannot be 
The cares of Porfiravas should efface 
The memory of immortal bliss— 

Yet, nymph, of this be confident, my soul 
Shall know no other sovereign than your friend. 

ChUral. 'Tis all I ask: be happy, Urvasi, 

And bid me now adieu! 

Ihv. {ihrdjraang her.) Forget me not. 

* The gods are sapposed to be exempt from the momentarv elevaiion aad 
depression of the npper ejelid, to vhich mortals are snlject, and to look 
with a firm nnintemitted gaxe. Hence a dtitj is tenned AmmtiAa and 
AnmetAo, one whose eyes do not twinkle. Various alloslons to this sUri* 
bate occur in poetry. When/ndm Tislts to encourage her, he assumea 
at her request the mark of dirinity»he treads the air, and suspende the 
motion of the eyelids {RdmdyaAa). When Ayns Faruifa, and Jndra, all 
aseome the form of Naia at the marriage of i>a«utyanri, she distinguishes 
her mortal lorer by the twinkling of his eyes, whilst the gods are stdbdiut‘ 
lochcMOt fized*eyed {MalUtbhdrata, Nalcpdkkydna). . And when the Ahrini- 
Kundrtu practise the same tri^ upon the bride of Ch^vana, ibe recognizes 
her husband this amongst other indications (Padma-PurdAo). The 
notion is the more deserring of attention, as it is one of tboee coincidences 
with elsssieal mythology which can scarcely be acridentaL Hetwlcriu 
says: **The gods may be known by the eyes looking with a fixed regard, 
and nerer dosing the ^elids;” and he cites Homer in proof of it. An 
instance from the Iliad which he bss not noticed, may be cited perhaps 
88 an additional confirmation, and the marbU eye* of Venn^ by which 
Helen knew the goddess, and which the commentators and tranalators seem 
to be moch perplexed with, are probably the ttabdha-tochana, the fixed eyes, 
of the Hindos, full, and unrdled eren for an instant, like the eyes of a 
marble statue. 
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Chard. That 1 should rather beg of yon, thus blest 
\^th one the only object of yonr wishes. 

[.Sou'S tc the Ung, and exiL 

Mdi. Pate is proptions and crowns yonr Majesty’s desires. 
Pw. ’Tis tme, I reach the height of my ambition. 

The haughty canopy that spreads its shade 
Of universal empire o’er the world; 

The footstool of dominion, set with gems, 

Tom from the glittering brows of prostrate kings, 

Are in my mind less glorious than to lie 
At Urvaifs fair feet and do her bidding. 

Urv. I have not words to speak my gratitude. 

Pvr. Now I behold thee thus! how changed is all 
The current of my feelings—these mild rays, 

Cool, vivifying, gleam; the shafts of Madam 
Are now most welcome—all that was bat late 
Harsh and distastefhl to me, now i^pears 
Delightful by your presence. 

Urv. I lament, 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long. 

Pw. Nay, say not so! the joy that follows grief 
Dains richer zest from agony forgone. 

The traveller who faint pursues his track 
In the fierce day, alone can tell how sweet 
The grateful shelter of the friendly tree. 

Mdi. The moon is high; it were as well to go in. 

Pw. Conduct the way: and, dearest, may the hoars 
Witli thee be still prolonged, ss when, without thee, 
They tardy brou^t the day. 

[Ezeuni inio the pavilum. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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And lament, as togeth^ thej fly, 

The friend they encounter no more. 

So, sad and melodious awakes 
The plaint of the swan o’er the stream, 

Where ^e red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the ware, the day's orient beam. 

E'nUr ChitralekhX and SahajanyX. 

Chiind. {Looking up.) 

The swans along the stream that sail 
A fond companion’s loss bewail— 

With marmoring songs they soothe their grief, 

Or find &om tender tears, relief. 

Sah. Kow, ChitralekhA, what has chanced to cloud 
Your countenance; it indicates your heart 
Is ill at ease; what causes your distress ? 

Tell me, that I may share and soothe your sorrow. 

Chiiral It is not all unknown to yon. Engaged 
Amidst our band in paying wonted service 
To the all-seeing Sun, I have not shared 
The venial sports, my Urvail away. 

SoA This we all know, and know your mutual love. 

Choral. Whilst dwelling on her memory, ansious to learn 
Some tidings of her, I employed my power 
Of bring^g absent objects to my view; 

And by this art 1 learn what much alarms me. 

Sok, Say on. 

CUiral The king, by Urvaifs persuasions, 

Besigued of late the reins of rule, and sought * 
With her the groves of GandhcanddamJ* 

* The Gan^utnAioM moantain is ooa of the four boondaiy moantains 
encloung the central region of the world, called lUnrfiUa^ ia which the 
golden moQOtaio of the gods, or Jferu, is sitoated. The PurdAu are 
rather at Tarianeo as to its position. According to the Y&gv. it lice on the 
West, connecting Mfa and the North and South rangea The 

Ktihnu-iNiniAa places it on the Sooth, the Western moantain being there 
called Ft^ufo. 2t has, howerer, a (koAJumddana to the West smongst 
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And franticly comes, to complain 
To the woods of his desolate state. 

Distraction his vigour consumes, 

As he plunges amidst the darh bowers, 

While o’er his vast bulk sweetly blooms 
The garland of wild forest flowers. 

Enter PhrTjRAVas hastily, Icohng up to the heatens, his dress 
disordered, and his general appeaxanu indieaiioe of insanity. 

Hold, treacherous flend, su^end thy flight, forbear— 

Ah! whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride ? 

And now his arrows sting me—thick as hail 
From yonder peak whose sharp top pierces heaven. 

They shower upon me. 

[i?ushss fortoard as to theeUia^—then pauses and looks 
upwards. 

Am. 

The lonely cygnet breasts the flood, 

W’ithout his mate, in mournful mood ; 

His rufiSed plumage drooping lies, 

And trickling tears sufluse his eyes. 

It is no demon—but a friendly cloud ; 

No hostile quiver—but the bow of Indra: 

The cooling rain*drops fall, not barb^ shafts 
And I mistake the lightning for my love. 

[Eaints—then revives, and rising. 

Am. 

I madly thought a fiend conveyed 
Away from me my fawn-eyed maid: 

’Twas but a cloud that nuned above ' 

With the young lightning for its love. 

Where can she bend her steps—or is she here 

Invisible, in anger) If she seek 

The skies, her love for me will soon revive. 

Once mine again, not all Uie demon host 
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Air. 

I will speak to this peacock—Oh teQ, 

If, free on the wing as yon soar, 

In forest^ or meadow, or dell, 

You have seen the loved nymph I deplore— 

You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair. 

By her laige soft eye, and her graceful air. 

[Advanang to tiu bird, and lowing. 
Bird of the dark>blue throat and eye of jet. 

Oh tell me, have yon seen the lovely &ce 
Of my fair bride, lost in tliis dreary wilderness t 
Her charms deserve your gaze. How! no reply 1 
He answers not, but beats a measure. How! 

What means this merry mood \ Oh yea, I know 
The cause. He now may boast his plumage 
'Without a peer, nor shame to show his glories 
Before the floating tresses of my 'D’rva^ 

I leave him, nor will waste a thought on one 
Who feels no pity for another’s woes. 

{Procudo^MusU. 

Yonder, amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad jofn^u, cowers the IcdH —fmnt 
Her flame of passion in the hotter breath 
Of noon. She of the birds is wisest famed— 

I will address her. 

Am. 

Majestic as sails the mighty cloud 
Along the dusky air, 

The elephant cometh hither to shroud 
In the thickets his despair. 

From his heart all hope of delight is riven, 

And his eyes with tears o’erflow, 

As he roams the shades, where the sons of heaven 
Descend to sport below. 
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Ahl 

Say> nursling of a stranger nest * 

Say, hast thon chanced my love to see, 

Ami dst these gardens of the blest, 

Wandering at liberty, 

Or warbling with a voice divine 
Melodious strains more sweet than thine t 

[AppnxicJie&f and kneels. 

Sweet bird—whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,f 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where she straya 

\Twms to his Ufty and as if replying. 
Why did she leave 

One so devoted to her will t In wrath 
She left; me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination; the fond tyranny 
That women exercise o’er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest show of disregard. 

How now 1 the bird has flown. ’Tis ever thus— 

All coldly listen to another’s sorrows. 

Unheeding my affliction, lo, she speeds. 

Intent on joy e3^>ected, to yon tree, 

To bnn(xuet on the luscious juice tlie jambu X 
From its now ripe and roseate fruit distils. 

Like my beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
Deserts me. Let her go—I can forgive her. 

[Proceeds. 

Ha !—on my right—amidst the wood I hear 

* Tho heil, like the cuckoo, is said to leave its eggs in the nests of other 
birda 

f Because the iSiTt song is espedaUy heard at the season of spring, the 
friend of love. 

$ The rose'spple, so denominated from its odour: it hovCTcr, the 
mah/ijam(u that is mentioned in the text. 
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Yonder I see the dwkwa* with his mate; 

Of him I will inquire. 

Air. 

In groves of tall trees with bright blossoms blooming, 
And vocal with many sweet murmured tones, 

The lord of the herd, whom grief is consuming, 
Distracted, the loss of his mate bemoans. 

Am. After a pause. 

Ah no, he replies, I taste, on the wing. 

The joys of the cool returning spring. 

And as each feather thrills with delight, 

I mark not the fair that meet my sight. 

Yet tell me—^hast thou seen hcrt KnoVst thou not 
Who asks thy answer 1 The great king of day 
And monarch of the night are my progenitors: 

Their grandson I, and by their own free choice. 

The lord of Urva^i and of the earth. 

How—silent! Thou might’st measure my affliction 
By what thou feelest; all the air resounds 
With thy incessant plaints, if, but a moment, 

Thy frur companion nestling liidcs in sport 
Amongst the lotus leavea, and flies thy view. 

Alas ! to one whom fate has cursed like me, 

Nought is propitiousI mil ask no more. 

[Proceeds-^Music. 

How beautiful the lotus!—^it arrests 
My path and bids me gaze on it—the bees 
Murmur amidst its petals—^like the lip 
Of my beloved it glows, when that has been 
Somewhat too rudely sipped by mine, and sweetly 
Protests agmnst such violence—I will woo 
This honey>rifler to become my friend. 

\Adeanees. 

* The Chahravdka or Riiddy goose: the birds are SQpposed to be 
separated throogb the night. 
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Am. 

Unheeding the cygnet at firsts 
His beak in the nectar of passion dips; 

But fiercer and fiercer his thirst— 

As deeper he sips. 

Say, plunderer of the honeyed dew, hast thou 
Beheld the nymph whose large and languid eye 
Yolnptaous rolls, os if it swam with wine) 

And yet methinks *tis idle to inquire; 

For had he tasted her delicious breath, 

He now would scorn the lotus. I \rill hence. 

IPnceeds. 

Beneath the shade of yon kadamba tree 
The royal elephant reclines, and with him 
His tender mate. I will approach—yet hold, 

From his companion be accepts the bough 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing tree, 

Now rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 

[Advances, then pauses. 

He crashes it! I may proceed. 

Are. 

King of the forest, whose sports haye felled 
The stateliest trees, the thicket's pride; 

Oh, say, in these shades hast thou beheld, 

More bri^t than the moon, my wandering bride) 
[Advancing a few paces. 
Chief of the mighty herd, say, hast thou seen 
My love—^like the young moon her delicate &ame, 

And with eternal youth her beauties glow; 

Her voice is mu^c—h^ long tresses wear 
The josmine’s* golden hue. Hadst thou afar 

* Yitiiibl’imiJa-kAi, baviag hair broirn as the yellow jomine, golden 
or au&um,—a very strongc idea for a Hindo. It is uud that in the west 
of India such hair Is sometimes seen, but the pr^adioe in favour of ebon 
lochs is so strong that it is censiderod a morbid afeclion of the hair, and 
the women dye and conceal it 
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Beheld her charms, they must hare fixed thy gaze. 

Ha, he replies i That kind assenting roar 
Conve}rs some intimation—oh repeat 
The sound—consider that we should befriend 
Each other, bound by various common ties. 

Thou art the sovereign of the forest; me 
They term the king of men. Thy bounty sheds 
Thy frontal fragrance on the sit ; my wealth 
On ail is showered profuse. Amongst the bands 
Of lovely nymphs, obedient to my will, 

One only TJrva^i commands my love 
As thou hast chosen this, thy favourite, 

From all the herd. Thus far our fates accord; 

And never be the pangs of separation. 

Such as distract my bosom, known to thee; 

Propitious be thy fortunes. Friend, farewell 

[Proceeds. 

What have we here t Deep in the mountain's breast 
A yawning chasm appears: such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of air and earth. Perchance 
My tJrvaSi now lurks witliin the grotto 
In cool seclusion—I wiU enter. All 
Is utter darkness. Would the lightning’s flash 
Now blaze to guide me—no, the doud disdains, 

Such is my fate perverse, to shed for me 
Its many*channelled radiance. Be it so. 

I will retire—^but first the rock address. 

Am. 

With homy hoofs and a resolute breast 
The boar through tlie thicket stalks 
He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 

Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph as beauteous as the bride of lov^ 
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Mounting with slender frame thy steep ascent, 

Or wearied resting in thy crowning woods 1 
How—no reply! remote he hoars me not— 

I will approach him nearer. 

Air. 

From thy crystal sommits the glistening springs 
Ensh down the flowery sides, 

And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among thy peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured, have the feet 
Of xny fair one pressed this calm retreat t 

Kow, by my hopes, he answers 1 he has seen her— 
^Vher6 is she ?—say. Alas! again deceived— 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern's hollow mouth they roll 
And multiplied return. Ah, Urva^ I 

\Remtrs, and os exhausted. 
Fatigue has overcome me. I will rest 
Upon the borders of this monntun torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that ^eans 
Befreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream, whose new swollen waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul and fill it with delight! 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow j 
The fluttering lino of storks, her timid tongue; 

The foamy spray, her white Ioose>floating vest; 

And this meandering course the current trades, 

Her undulating gait; all these recall 
My soon-offended love—1 most appease her. 

Air. 

Be not relentless, dearest. 

Nor wroth with me for ever. 

I mark where thou appearest 
A fair and mountain river. 
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Like Gangd proud thon showest, 

From heavenlj regione spiioging; 

Around thee, as thou fiowest, 

The birds their course are win^g. 

The timid deer confiding, 

Thy flowery borders throng; 

And bees, their store providing, 

Pour forth enraptured song. 

Ant. 

In the lowering east the king of the deep 
Expects his coming bride; 

His limbs are the clouds that darkly sweep 
The skirts of the heaving tide; 

And his tossing arms are the tumbling waves, 

'VS'here the gale o’er the heaving billows raves. 

With rapture he dances, the lord of the main, 

And proud in his state appears; 

His steps are pursued by the monster train, 

The deep sea darkness rears; 

And the curlew, the swan, and glistening shell. 

And the lotus, the monarch’s glory swell. 

The bellowing singes his fame resound, 

And dash at the gates of heaven; 

The sea with the sky they thre^^ to confound, 

But back with shame are driven; 

For now the young rains are armed for their right. 
And their prowess arrests old Ocean’s might.* 

[Approaelics,, and bows. 

O nymph adored, what crime have I committed, 

That thus you fly from one so wholly yours, 

Who now implores your pity, and with terror 

* This and the preceding verse are much expanded in the translation, in 
order to express their meaning; the first being Jtrj brief, and the second 
both brief and obscore. 
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Anticipates your loss ? Eelent—^return— 

This is not Urrait She would not quit me 
Even for the Ocean King. What’s to he done t 
Fortune crowns those who yield not to despair— 

1 ’ll back to where my love first disappeared. 

Yonder the black deer couchant lies; of him 
1 will inquire. 0 antelope, behold. 

The royal elephant Jirdvaia,* 

Scorched by the pangs of solitude, explores, 

In search of his lost mate, the groves of Nandana;f 
Whose close-embowering walks are resonant 
With the glad hdffi song, as pleased he sips 
The juicy nectar of the clustenng blossoms. 

How 1 he averts his gaze, as he disdained 
To hear my suit! Ah, no!—he anxious marks 
His doe approach him—^tardily she comes, 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance. 

Air. 

A nymph of heaven has left her sphere 
To make a heavenly re^on here, 

And treads this sacred ground; 

Her slender waist, her swelling hips, 

Her languid eye, her ruby lips, 

With youth unfading crowned. 

Oh tell me, through the tangled maze, 

If wandeiing she has met thy gaze, 

Deer of the soft black eye, 

Ere yet beneath the yawning brink 
Of sorrow’s gulph, immersed I sink i 
Befriend me, or I die— 

[Advatices. 

Lord of the bounding herds, say, hast thou seen 
My fair, whose large and languid eye resembles 
That of thy tender mate 1 He heeds me not^ 

* The elephftot of Indn, t The garden of Indra. 
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Bat springs to meot his doe. Be happy both, 

Though fate still adverse frowns on my desires. 

[Proceeds, and pauses. 

How now !—what stream of ruddy radiance breaks 
Through the cleft rockt Ho flame could have survived 
The fast descending torrents; 'tis perchance 
Some sanguine fragment of the lion’s feast. 

No“’tis a gem—more roseate than the blush 

Of the adoka blossom, and the sun 

Would grasp it with his beams—it pleases me, 

And I will make it mine. 

Air. 

With tearful eye and dejected gaze, 

Despairing his love to meet, 

All lonely the royal elephant strays 
Through the forest’s still retreat. 

Why should I take the jewel ? She whose brow, 
Bound with Manddra fillet, best had worn 
The costly gem is far—far from me—why 
Should I distain the ruby with my tears ? 

[Going —a voiu in the air. 
Take up the gem, my son; its radiant red 
The feet of ffema's holy daughter shed * 

And wondrous virtue gave. Let it adorn 
Thy hand, and thou wilt shortly cease to mourn 
Thy absent bride—^nce more by this restored 
To bless her sorrowing and lamented lord. 

Pur. What voice is this! Descends some friendly sage 
In pity of my griefs, or in some deer 
Disguised, directs me thus f Seer, I obey 
And thank thy holy counsel Gem divine, 

Bestore me to my love, and I will bear thee 

* or Pdrtaii; the stone is fabled to bSTC received its colour and 

virtues from contaet with the soles of her feet stained with the red of the 
Hehndi (£a»»on»a tnerAw). 
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High on my diadem, and hold thee ev^ 

As dear as liwara his crescent moon. 

[Takes the gem and proceeds, then pauses. 
What means this strange emotion, as I gaze 
Upon this Tine 1 No blossoms deck its boughs; 
Nipped by the falling rains, like biiny tears, 

That wash the raddy freshness &om the lipe, 

The bads have perished, and the moomfnl shrub 
All cnadomed appears to pine in absence j 
No bees regale her with their songs; silent 
And sad, she lonely shows the image 
Of my repentant love, who now laments 
Her causeless Indignation. I will press 
The melancholy likeness to my heart. 

Air. 

Vine of Oie wilderness, behold 
A lone heart-broken wretch in me, 

Who dreams in his embrace to fold 
His love, as wild he clings to thee. 

And mi^t relenting fate restore 
To these fond arms the nymph I moam, 

I’d bear her hence, and never more 
To these forbidden haunts return. 

[Goes to t/ndnaxA the creeper^ tchieh is trans¬ 
formed to UrvaH.* 

What can this mean! through every fibre spreads 
The conscious touch of Urvasi—yet all 
I deemed her charms deceived mo—^let mo wake 
And realise the vision or dispel it. 

•Tis no deceit—Tis she—^my best beloved. [Taints, 
l/rv. {In tears.) Kevive, my lord. 

Pur. {Peviving.) Tby loss, dear love, has plunged my sinking 
spirit 

* Or, *' euUrs u it ir«re in its Terjr pltc^” Taiai praviiati taUtiSna eva 
UnaiL 
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ACT V. 

The Palace of PurtJravas. 

Snier MAifAVASA. 

At last, thank the fateg| the king has returned inth Madam 
Urraif the groves of yandatta, the pleasant gardens of 
the Godsl My friend is once more attentive to his royal 
duties and the cares of state; yet he seems ont of spirits. 
What should be the cause t Except the want of children, he 
has nothing to grieve for. This is a bustling day. The king 
and his queen have just performed their royal ablutions where 
the Yamund and the Ganges meet: he must be at his toilet by 
this time, and by joining him I shall secure a share of the 
flowers and perfumes propped for him. 

{iVotM hihind,) The ruby} the ruby! A hawk, taking it for 
a piece of flesh, has borne away the ruby of reunion which 
had been taken out of its red palm-leaf case, and was being 
carried to the king for him to wear while absent from the 
nymph! 

Mdd. Here’s a pretty piece of work! the jewel my friend 
so highly prized. Ho, here he comes, not yet attired. I will 
keep aloof 

Enter Pubvravas m tuuU^ followed dy the Chamberlain, a 
Hunter,* and attendants. 

Pur. Where is the winged thief that rashly courts 
His own destruction, and presumes to violate 
The dwelling of his sovereign t 

* The VedAaiot io some copies SS ekaia^ explained a a forester. 
The KinU<u, tbo mountaineer and sarai'e tribM of India, were known to 
the ancients as the Cirrhadee on the Coromandel coast. The; appear to 
bare been independent but were tribntar; to the Qindn kingt ^ perhaps 
onl; rendered personal serriee. 
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Pwr. (5ite.) Were it an ordinary gem, its loss 

Woold move me not; but to lose this would vex 
me; 

To it I owe reunion with my bve. 

MdA. Well, there is this comfort, as yon have the lady, 
you are no longer in need of the jewel. 

Enicr iht Chamberlain, vnih an arrofw and ihtjexsd, 

Cham. Victory to your Grace! The bird, condemned by 
your Majesty^s decree, has fallen, pierced by this shaft; the 
ruby is recovered. It has been cleansed with water; please 
you say to whom it shall be intrusted. 

Pur. Ho, Forester! replace the gem 
Safe in its casket. 

BmUr. As your Majesty commands. 

\Eat Uie Kh'dta or Foreskr. 

Pvr. Know you b> whom the shaft belongs ? 

Cham. There is a name inscribed upon it, your Grace, but 
my eye-sight cannot distinguish the characters. 

Pvr. Let me see them. 

\Takes tAs orrota, and ta^aus toonder and ddiglU. 

Cham. With your Grace's leave I will now attend to other 
duties. {Bait. 

Mii. What does your Majesty study so intently t 

Pvr. listen—“ The arrow of the all-subduing kjua, 

The son of XTrvaif and Pnrfiravas.” 

Mdi. Joy to your Grace! Fate has crowned your wishes. 

Pur. How shonld this he ? But fof the interval 
Of the Namisha* sacrificial rite, 

My TTrva^f has always been with me. 

I do recall, indeed, a tranaent period, 

When her soft cheek was paler than the leaf 

* Tbei^auwMQMsacnficeistbegre&tBscrificeperfonned atthei^atmiiiU 
forest \fj the assembled sa^es, which lasted twelve years aecordiog to the 
MaiaihOrata^ a thoosaad according to the BhOgavaU. 
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Cold-nipped and sluiTelledy and her eloquent eye 
Betrayed unwonted lassitude; aught else 
I never noted. 

MdA. Oh you must not suppose tliat the nymphs of heaven 
manage these matters like those of earth. No, no ; they have 
the pK>w6r to counteract all such appearances. 

Pur. It may be so. Yet why this mystery? 

Why keep from me all knowledge of my child t 
MiiL Oh, there’s no accounting for the fancies of celestial 
8pirit& 


£nifr Chamberlain. 

Cham. So please your Majesty, a saintly dame and a 
young lad from the hermitage of Ckyavana* solidt admit¬ 
tance. - 

Pw. Let them enter—quick! 


* C&jranina is the son of £hn^ the son of £ra^md, hy bis wife 
PtUomd. A Jiiiisiaia, or fiend, attempting to carry off Pulcuut, the child 
was jaomatarely bom, whence his name, from cityu, to fall from. Upon 
his birth his splendour was such as to redoee the insulter of his mother 
to ashes (Jfahdihdraia Jdi’Parvan, Puiomd-Adiydya). The asge bsTing 
adopted s life of ascetic deroUen, was so immersed in abstraction that be 
became completely covered with the nests of white ants. Sainnyd, the 
daughter of king Snrydtt, wandering in tho forest, observed whst she thought 
two lights in on ant-hill, and thrust in two blades of Jftiia gme, which when 
withdrawn were followed by a flow of blood. Much alarmed, the princess 
repaired to her father and related what had happened. The king, con- 
jocturing the truth, Immediately went to the spot to deprecate the wrath of 
the J^uU, and pacified him by ^ring him tho damsel in marriage. After 
being married some time, the Aheini-^umdnu passing by dyatojia'* resi¬ 
dence conferred upon him youth and beauty, in requital of which boons he 
gave them a share in the soma juice off^ed at sacrifices to the goda The 
gods, with /ndra at thoir head, opposed this lyant, and Indra lifted up bis 
band to strike CAyavana dead with his thunderbolt, when tiie sage panUysed 
his arm. To appal the gods bo created the demon Made, intoxication 
personified, in terror of whom and of the power of the saint, the gods 
seceded to the participation of the Aheinf J^uetdra* in divine honours. 
Indra was restored to the use of his srm, and Jfada was divided and dis¬ 
tributed smongst dice, women, and wlne.^-'H^aeu&yat-i’uniita, and the 
IMna-dkarma section of the SfaAdiidnia. 
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But now my charge expires, for an act 
This day achieved, unfits him to remain 
An inmate of the peaceful hermitage. 

Pur. "WTiat act! 

Tdp. Whilst on his mission with the Itishis sons, 

To gather fuel, flowers, and holy grass 
From the adjacent woods, he aimed a shaft 
Agmnst a hawk, new perched upon a tree 
With his &esh prey, and took his felon life. 

This deed of blood excludes lum from our haunts, 

And by the sage’s orders I conduct him 
Again to tXrvaif. I would see the queen. 

Pur. Be seated, and meanwhile, T&lavya, 

Apprise our queen, that we would see her here. 

[Ent ChambtrUdiu 

Come hither, boy. As the moon’s silver ray 
Aflfects the lunar gem, his presence sheds 
Spontaneous joy, and through each fibre darts 
Tlie consciousness that I behold my sou. 

Tdp. Obey your sire. 

\Tlie Prinu advances and prostraies JUmself. Puri 
ravas raises and emhra£es him, and places him 
on the footstool of Ms throne. 

Pur. Salute your father’s fnend. Boy, fear not. 

Mdn. What should he fear) he has seen baboons enougli 
in the hermitage. 

Ayus. (Smiling.) Accept my homage, sir. 

Mdi. Fortune attend yon ever! 

Enter XJRvaif, preceded by the CnAaiBERLAiN. 

Cham. This way, your Grace. 

Urv. (Seeing Ayus.) What youth is this, who, in the royal 
presence, 

aad all poems and plays, as making archery a priaeipal part of their edaea- 
tion, famishing a rsmariutble analogy, in this respect, to the practice of the 
ancient Persians and Scythians. 
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Armed with the bow and quiver, honoured sits 
Upon the golden footstool, whilst the king 
Is fondly playing with his twisted tresses 1 
Ha I Saiyamii too! it is my son; 

His growth outstrips my memory. ■ 

Pw. Behold your mother, boy: her gaze intent 
Is fixed upon you, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarfi 
Haste to embrace her. 

\Ayus rises and goes to his Mother^ toho enibraces Itm, 
ittenj after a pause, 

Tin. Hail, holy mother! 

Tip. Ever may you know 
Your lord’s affection! 

Aytu. Mother, accept my salutationa 
Urv. (Kisses him.) My dear boy, 

Be long your father’s happiness and pride. 

(Advances.) Glory to the king I 
To the matron, honour! 

(Hands XJrvaH to a seat wUK him on the tiwrone. 

Be seated all [They sit 

Tip. The princely youth is perfectly accomplished 
In all the science that becomes his rank, 

And is of years and strength to bear the load 
Of martial mail Unfitted to the thoughts 
And dutios of the tranquil hermitage, 

I yield him, therefore, in the royal presence, 

Back to his mother’s arms. 

Urii. And I receive him 

Most willingly: for it is no longer meet 
He should disturb the quiet of devotion. 

When he is satiate with his father’s sight 
He may revisit you; till then, farewell. 

Pur. And bear my reverence to the holy sage. 

Ayus. Will you not take me with you, Satyavatif 
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Ti^. Ko, dear child: the labours of the student 
Are all performed; ’tis time you enter now 
On loftier duties,* 

Well, if it must be so, 

Farewell; but send me here my favonrite peacock. 

Td^. I will; and boy, remember that you heed 

Your father ever. Peace be unto all 1 \ExU. 

Pvx. Thus blessed, my lore, with thee and wilb my son, 

I envy not the happiness of Indra. f 
Urt. Ah, me! violently. 

Pier. What means this sudden grief? 

Why, when I contemplate with ecstasy 
The proud perpetuation of my race, 

Should these dear drops in swift succession spread 
A pearly fillet on thy heaving bosom) 

Urv. Alas, my lord 1 the name of Sucarffa'e king 
Brings to my memory a dread decree 
By him denounced, which, happy in the sight 
Of this loved boy, I had a while forgotten. 

When for your love I gladly left the courts 
Of heaven, the monarch thus declared his will:— 

“ Go, and be happy with the prince, my friend; 

But when he views the son that thou shalt bear him, 
Then hitherward direct thy prompt return.” 

’Twas fear of this that bade me keep concealed 
My infant’s birth, and instant I conveyed him 
To CkyavanOkS retreat, entrusting him 
To yonder pious dame to bo instructed; 

Such my pretext, in our most sacred lore. 

The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored.— 

I may no longer tarry. 

* Or Uterally," Ton enter noir the second order, that of the bonsebolder.'’ 
f Or, ** I think myself like Indra vith Pouiomi (his bride) snd /oyonto 
(his son).” 
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Chm. I obey. 

[EnU sorrowfully, and all on Vu scene excess grief. 
Pur. What sudden splendour breaks I whence are these 
flashes 

Of lightning in a cloudless sky t 
Urv. ^is N&rada. 

Pwr. His braided curls are of a golden dye; 

His sacred cord, bright as the silver moon; 

Around his neck are stxings of heavenly pearl; 

Like a celestial tree with glittering stem 
He moves. Prepare we to receive him. 

Urv. Here, 

This offering of respect, gathered in haste, 

Present the sage. 

[Otoes ihe king some fUnom. 
NXrada descends. 

Ndr. Triumph attend 

The brave defender of this middle sphere I 
Pur. {PresenUng the dblaiion.) Beverence to the sage! 

Urv. Accept my homage. [Boies. 

Ndr. Never be wife and husband disunited. 

Pur. Oh, mightthisbe! {Aloud.) Advance, my sou, 

and pay 

Your adoration to the holy seer. 

Ayus. Ayus, the son of Urvaii, presumes 

To pay you homage. [Bows to Ndrada. 

Ndr. May your days be many! King, attend: 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 

By me thus intimates his high commands:— 

Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow. 

The sages, to whose wisdom past and future 
Are as the present, have foretold at hand 
Hostilities in heaven, and the gods will need 
Your prowess: then relinquish not your arms 
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Gloty, all glory, on Ayus attending, 

Still in the son may the father we tzace; 

Justice and valour together extending 

The sway of his sceptre and fame of his race. 

Son of the monarch the universe filling, 

Son of the God of the mist-shedding night. 

Son of the sage,* whom the great Brahmi willing, 
Called with creation to life and to light 

Second Chorus. 

Now bright o’er the r^ons the glories are gleaming. 
The sceptre and sway of the father have won. 

And brighter than ever the radiance is streaming, 
Enhanced and confirmed by the fame of riie son. 

So Gangd descends &om the peaks of the mountain 
That shine with the light of unperishing snows, 

And mighty, meandering far from their fountain. 

In the breast of the ocean the waters repose. 

Ham. {To Uroast) No ordinary fate, dear sister, blesses you 
With such a son and lord. 

Urv. I own my happiness. 

Come, my dear child, and offer to the queen. 

Tour elder mother, filial homage. 

Pw. Hold, 

One moment; we will presently together. 

Ndr. The splendours of your son’s inauguration 
Bring to my memory the glorious time 
When Mahdsma t was anointed chief 
Of all the heavenly hosts. 


* Or the eon of FarUravaa, the son of Budlui, the ton of Chandra or 
the moon, the son of the sage Atrij one of the will-engendered sons of the 
creator Brahmd. 

t KdrUiixjfa, the son of Siva, who ahortlj after hia birth was appointed 
general of the armies of hearos, against the Daiiya$ or Tiiant under 
Tdraka. 
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Pur. To you I owe 
Such honour. 

N6r. Is there ought else Indra can do 
To serve his friend t 

Pur. To hold me in esteem 

Is all I covet. Yet haply may this chance >- 
May learning and prosperity oppose 
No more each other, as their wont, as foes, 

But in a friendly bond together twined, 

Ensure the real welfare of mankind.* 

[BzfiUTti (Wines. 

* A siagnlar bot ebancteristie coceluding benediction. One eof^ adds 
a stanza dctiderative of oniTersa) prosperi^, bnt it does not oecnr in another. 
It majr be here obserred that the translation has been mode from two copies 
of the text and one of the oomment, all of them faQ of blonden. The sense 
has therefore often bees made ont oonjeetunllj. 
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If it was necessary to peruse* the preceding drama with a 
lib^l allowanee for national peculiarities, it is equally i‘equi> 
site, in the present instance, to adapt our faith to the national 
creed, and to recognize, for poetical and dramatic purposes, 
the creations of the mythology of the Hindus. 

In this respect, however, no very violent demand is made 
upon our imagination, as we have none of the monstrous extra¬ 
vagancies of the system forced upon oni' credulity. The inter¬ 
course of heroes and of goddesses is the familiar theme of our 
youthful studies, and the transformation of Urvaii into a vine 
is not without abundant x>arallels in the metamorphoses of Ovid. 
The peiaonages and situations of the superhuman portion of 
the drama aro both elegant and picturesque; and the grouping 
of the nymphs upon the peaks of the Himdlaya, or the descent 
of Ndrada throng the fields of ether, might be represented 
with as much beauty os facility by the machinery of the 
theatres of Europe. 

There is also a peculiarity in the mytbos of this drama, 
which identifies it with the dramatic compositions of antiquity. 
Trivial as the incidents may appear, unimportant os may be tbo 
loves of the hero and the heroine, both persons and events are 
subject to an awful conti'ol, whose interference invests them 
with a dignity superior to their natural level. Fate is the ruling 
principle of the narrative] and the monarch and the nymph^ 
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and the sovereign of the gods hinse^ are portrayed as sabject 
to the inscrutable and inevitable decrees of destiny. 

The simplicity of the story does not admit of much display 
of character, but the timid constancy of Urvail is not unhap¬ 
pily contrasted with the irresolute haughtiness of the queen. 
The poet, too, has shown himself not unacquainted with the 
springs of human feelings, and his observations on the relations 
of the sexes in domestic life are equally shrewd and just. 

The chief charm of this piece, however, is its poetry. The 
story, ^6 situations, and the characters are all highly imagina¬ 
tive, and nothing, if partiality for his work does not mislead 
the translator, can surpass the beauty and justice of many of 
the thoughts. To select one as on example were to disparage a 
number of other passages, and they may be left to the critical 
aaimen and taste of the reader. 



INTRODUCTION, 



The UTTARA-RXitA-CHARiTRA, Of Continuation of the history 
of KiMA, is one of the three dramas attributed to BHAVABHthr, 
and the internal evidence of the composition fully corroborates 
the traditional appropriation. The style is equally vigorous 
and harmonious as that of the M6IaH and Mddhava j several 
of the sentiments found in that play recur in this; and the 
general character of the two dramas, notwithstanding the 
difference of their subjects, offers many analogies. We have 
the same picturesque description and natural pathos in both. 

Tl)e subject of the UTTAiu-K.AMA-CHARrntA is, as the name 
implies, a continuation of the history of the prince of 

Ayodhyd, and comprises the events that occurred subsequent 
to the war which constitutes the subject of the Rdmdtfo^. It 
is taken from the last or supplementary section of that poem, 
one of the two principal poetical works of the Hindus not 
wholly mythological, and which Imve some pretensions to be 
included in the Epic class. It is, however, more correctly 
speaking, a continuation of a play by the same author, the Ft&u* 
JRdma~CharUm, in which the martial exploits of BaUA, as 
described in the Sdmdi/a^Of are dramatised. The date at which 
the V'iiarO’Ildma-Chariira was composed cannot be deduced, 
with certmnty, from anything that occurs in the course of the 
play. It offers nothing, however, that is incompatible with 
the period at which the author is said to have flourished, or 
the eighth century, as will be noticed in the introduction to 
Mdiaii and Mddhata. The style is classical, and although 
elaborate, is not deformed by extravagant refinement. The 
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Extruere montee ad sidera sumzna parabant, 

£t magnum bello solidtare Jovem. 

Of these, the RdksKasas bear the least of a celestial character, 
and belong to the malignant creations of ancient and modem 
fable, who to gigantic strength and stature unite particular 
hostility to man, and an appetite for human 6esh. In the 
poetical mythology of the Hindus they are descended from 
Brahma through one of his wiil-bom progeny, the sage and 
saint PuLASTYA; but their numbers are every day augmented 
by the addition of the disembodied spirits of wicked men, con¬ 
demned to this form for a season, in punislunent of their 
crimes; and the class also comprehends sundry deformed and 
hideous bands, who are especially attached to the service of 
the god of wealth, and are supposed to keep watch over his 
treasures. 

The first and most celebrated of the posterity of Pulastya 
were IUvAt<A and his brethren— 

-propago 

Contemtrix superum, soevieque avidissima ca^lis, 

£t violeuta. 

The half brotlier of Kuvera the god of wealth, RaVA^a, a 
Rdksliasa with ten heads, dispossessed that deity of his capital 
Lanbiy in which he seated himself, and thence spread terror, 
not only over the world, but throughout the Leavens, com¬ 
pelling many of the subordinate divinities to perform the 
menial fiinctious of his palace. To terminate tiiese violences 
and alarms, ViSHl^U was obliged to come down to earth, where 
he was bom as IUma or Bamachandra, the eldest son of 
Dasaratea, a prince of the Solar dynasty and sovereign of 
Ajfodhyd or Oude, by his wife Kahi^yA. Other portions of 
the same deity animated the sons of DaS/IRAIHA, by his other 
wives, KAJKRYf and SuMiTRil, the former of whom gave birth 
to Bharata, and the latter to Lakshma^^a and ^atbuguna. 
A number of the minor deities and the attendant spiiits 
of heaven likewise assumed terrestrial shapes, and in the 
form of apes and bears became the warriors and allies of RAma. 
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"WliUst yet a lad, the services of RiilA. were solicited by 
the sage Vi^WiiMlTRA to repel and slay the fiends, by whom 
the religious rites of hims elf and other pious individuals were 
interrupted. RiMA accordin^y accompanied him, destroyed 
the R^ikshaA or female fiend TAitAxX, and slew or chased 
other evil genii from the residence of ^e sages. On this 
occasion Vi^Xmitra transferred to IUma and his descendants 
the command of the celestial weapons, or the power to wield 
the elements in war. 

After these exploits, ViswXhitra. conducted IUha to MiMdt 
tlie kingdom of Jana£a, whose daughter Sfrl, now marriage¬ 
able, was to reward the prowess of tlie prince who should 
bend a bow, given to an ancestor of the monarch of Miihild 
by the god S'ita. BAua alone succeeded in the attempt^ and 
snapped the bow asunder. The indignity thus offered to his 
tutelary divinity aroused the wrath of PAHAiiTiUsrA, a previous 
incarnation ofViSH!^, still upon earth, who, coming to 
to defyand exterminate R.U[ACHAKl>nA, was foiled by his junior, 
and obli^ to return, humbled and in peace, to the retirement 
whence he had hastened on hearing of the bow's being broken. 
BiLuA received the recompense of his vigour in the hand of 
Sfii; and at the same time UiaoLi her sister, and MAndavi 
and SKOTAxiltTn, her cousins, were married to the other 
three sons of BaAuutha. 

When BiuA approached to years of maturity, his father, by 
the advice of his ministers, and according to the wishes of his 
people, proposed to associate him in the goremment as Yuvor 
rdjdf yo\mg king, or Csesar: a delegation of authority that 
seems to have been constant under the old political system of 
the Hindus, and traces of which have been preserved to the 
present day, in the petty Hindu states to the east of Bengal. 
Domestic intrigue, however, forced Da^ratha to forego his 
purpose, and to diange the elevation of BiUA into exile. His 
second wife, KAlKErf, instigated by the counsels of a female at¬ 
tendant, insisted upon the king’s fulfilment of a promise which 
he had formerly made, and which, like the pledge of the gods 
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accomplished, by casting rocks and monntjuns into the sea, 
and thus constructing a bridge, Uie vestiges of which are said 
to be still visible in the reef of rocks which render the Struts 
of Manar impassable to vessels of burthen. At this point, 
RXha was joined by Vibhishana, the brother of EiVAiJA, 
who having in vain counselled the restitution of SitA, and 
incurred by his advice the displeasure of the sovereign of 
Latikd, deserted his cause add went over to tlie enemy. 

Having crossed the sea and encamped in the vicinity of tlm 
capital of RAva^a, the baboon army was encountered by the 
monstrous bands in the service of Lankd, and a variety of 
engagements ensued, which, although attended by the occa> 
sional discomfiture of tlio assailants, ended in the utter defeat 
of tlie IUeshasas, and the death of RiVAjiA by the hands of 
'R&^iA. Upon his fall SItA was recovered; but before being 
readmitted to her husband’s embraces, she was compelled to 
vindicate her purity by undergoing the ordeal of fire. Having 
l>assed unhurt through the blazing pile, and being further 
justified by the oral testimony of Brahma and otlier gods, as 
well as the spirit of Da^aratha, her father-in-law, she was 
once more united to RCma, who, installing ViBnfsiiAi^A in 
the kingdom of Lankd, over which he is supposed still to 
reign, returned to Ayodhyd, where Bil^RATA gladly restored 
the sovereignty to his brother. 

The incidents that immediately followed the return of 
RAma to his capital form the subject of the drama, and there¬ 
fore require no notice in this place. The catastrophe is, 
however, differently brought about in the RAmAyana and 
Raghwanhiay a poetical account of RAha and Ins race, and 
closes in a different manner. RAma discovers liis sons in 
consequence of their recital of the RAhAtai^a at liis sacrifice, 
and Sfr.v, upon her innocence being recognised by the people, 
is suddenly carried off by the goddess of the earth, and dis¬ 
appears for ever. This derumement is very judiciously altered 
to her reunion with her sons and husband, in the play. RAma 
died soon after the disappearance of SItA, and divided his 
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Stisna. —King of AyitditytL 

I hia twin sons. 

LavOy j 

ZajktkTnatia .—The brother of Xdma. 

(^AaaJrahdw.—The eon of IrohAmaiSa. 

VdinHi—A bolj sage, the snthor of the J2df)ufyaiia, and preceptor of 
j?u^a end Zava. 

JaRoiu.—The father of Slid, formerly king of ifiiAild, now leading an 
ascetic life. 

An ascetic killed bj JUma, but appearing in his spiritual 
character. 

AsftZlvajkra .—An ascetic. 

SumaniTXL —The charioteer of Ckcadraixtu. 

ZurmuMa .—An emissary employed by Jidna. 

SaucOuUaii, 1 rdlmtift pupils. 

AlAchuZdyaita, J 

A VidjfddAam .—A male spirit of air. 

WOICSN. 

SUd.—The wife of Admn. 

Arundftatt.-- A pioTis dame, the wife of the sage Vem'AOia and guardiau 

of^Od. 

itreyt—A pious dame, the wife of the sage Atri. 

Aduicifjr<(.—The aged mother of .Adno. 

Fdaantf.—The guardian spirit of the forest of /onostAdna. 

Tofiuud .—A river goddess, 
jifunrid.— The same. 

A VuiAjfddAaii.—A female spirit of air. 
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the threatening meteor of the race of Pidadya;* and the drum 
of rejoicing sounds unTreariedly bj ni^t and day. Bat what 
should this mean; why are the pnblic places to-day so silent 
and anfreqnented? 


SnUr 

Act. The monkey chiefs,t and friendly fiends, and all the 
warriors in alliance with the prince in the war of Lank&, have 

* Intendiog espedall; tbe giaai king of Lanid, Jtdvana, and his brothers 
destroyed in the tot with Sdma. Xivana was the son of the eage Ft<raea«, 

0 demon, who, obserring the splendour 
of ^wero, ft son of the sage bjr his wife Irarird, directed his daughter to 
propitiate the sage, that she also might have children by him. Having 
sBCoeeded in obtaining the good giaecs of Fifrawu, iVthos&d had by him 
Sdtaiia, KtmbhaiitrAa, and Fih&tshoiio, and a daughter, i^drpoiicdUd. 

SOtofia was engendered after the pcrfonnaace of a sacrifice with fire, in 
consequence of which he was bom of an nnoouth appearance, with ten beads 
and twenty arms. Viiraw, his father, wu the son of PuioMtya, one of the 
wOl-begoUenaonsoffrohsui Althongh, therefore, aholysage, beisoften 
alluded to as the progenitor of the Jidt $ hata » , of which race Bdvaia and 
his brethren were such distinguished members (UUara-Rdmdyaia and 
Padna Puthfa). The Shdgavata agrees nearly with them, but names 
the mother of the PdJaAateu, iThumMiRost. 

Avery dififerentlegendisgiren in the rai«o>Pamn),of theJfoAdMdrota. 
ihdof^a, the son of .BroAsid, begot JTusero, who, by paying great attention 
to his grandfather, was made by him immortal, and ^pointed the god of 
wealth. His c^iital was Lanhd, and the RAJahatat were bis guards. His 
carrying favonr with Jrahsut incensed his father, and Atfostya asaumed 
the form of a holy sage, named Ftironu. To propitiate this wrathful mani-* 
festation of his father was Kmera’t next object, and with this view he gave 
him three RdhJuuU as handmaids, pHshpoOxUd, Btihti, and Miitini. By the 
first Viiratat had ^utnbiabtTnia and JSiitsMa,- by the second, SJiaTa, and a 
daughter, Sirpemaii/i; and by AfcUin^ FtbAiafimio.—We bave a different 
aoconnt again in the Zviga-Pardda (cb. 6$). Pulaatjfa had I7 JratUd, the 
daughter of SVifCaviiutti, a son named VUrataM, who had four wivea: J^em- 
mniiat, the daughter of Vfihatpati ; Pvsiipofihrfd, and Rdid (or Vdid), the 
daughters of the demon M^yavat, and IfikaAd, the daughter of the demon 
jSallabi. By the first he had JPseeni, or VaUravaiiaf by the second, JlTaAo* 
dam, Praftaato, Mahi^rim, and Rkara, and ^erdenus^ a daughter; by 
the third he bad TnVtnu, DtU^ila, and Fu^jyiiiea, and ^ydatiJ^, a 
daughter; and by the Ias^ or Niiat/id, the virtaons FiZAUindo. 

f Rdma was accompanied on his return to Ayodhyd by FtbAk&ado, the 
brother and succemor of Rdruiia, and by the monkey chie^ iSHyrico, A nga- 
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been dismissed to their several homes, as have the holy sages, 
assembled from vaiioos realms, whose reception has been 
hitherto the occasion of perpetual festivity. 

MancL True; and the mothers of Rdghavay* under the 
guidance of yasishtha,t and preceded by Anmdhotl^ have 
departed to the dwelling of their son-in-law. 

Act lam a stranger here, you know; inform me who is 
this son-in-law t 

ilfana. The late king Daiaraihal^ had a daughter named 
^ntd^ whom he ^ve to king Lomapdda to adopt, and whom 
the son of V^lidMaka^ espoused.^! He now 
holds the ceremony of the twelve years’ sacrifice,** and the 
elders have gone to assist at its celebration, leaving, with his 

da, and ffantniuU. They amriatiftd at bis coronaUoo, and then returned to 
their dvollinga in the JhlAin and ZoniYi. 

* Or Pdma. The term is a patronymic, impljing his being a descendant 
of BagKv. His mothers ore the widows of his father Daiaratha: KauSalifd, 
the mother of Bdma; Aimifnl, tht mother of ZojbAmaifa and the Tonngest 
son, ^rvghna ; and Kaiiseyi, the mother of the third son, Bkarata. 

f The famiij priest of Edina's race, the son of Brahmd in one hiith, and 
of Mitra and Varu4a^ or the sun and the sea, in another. 

t Amndhati is the wife of Vasisbiba. 

§ J>aiarailia, the son of Aja and father of Bdma, was a distingnished 
prince of the Solar dynasty. Bacbanan supposes him to hare lived in the 
fifteenth century before the Christian era. 

H Aitkyainnga, the decr-korntd, was bom of a doe, and bad a small horn 
on his forehead; whenoo bis name. 

H These eireumstances are all narrated in the Bdnu^aiia at length.— 
Book 1 , seetions riii. ix. x. Lanapdda was king of Anga. 

** This number offen some analogy to the visits of the gods to Ethiopia's 
blameless race; when 

** Twelve days the powers indulged the genial rite." 
jlfaero&»uj^ however, would read thia twelve hours, or the interval between 
sun-set and sun-rise, when Jove, as that planet, is below the horixon. It is 
true, the original leaves him at liberty to propose such a reading, as neither 
days nor hoars are specified in this place. The return of the deities, however, 
is more specifio. 

Twelve day$ were passed, and now the dawning light 

The gods had summoned to the Olympian height 

The aame critic oonccivea, also, that some alloaion may be made to the 
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permission, the daughter of Janaka* at Uie capitaL Bat come, 
time wears; let us go meet our friends at the palace, as was 
appointed. 

AcL But tell me, in jour opinion, has the title of Most 
Pure been veiy judiciously granted by the king to his bride) 

Mana. Mind your own affairs; why talk upon improper 
subjects f Men are ever evil disposed towards the purity of 
words and women. 

Act. Most maliciously true: especially as the calumnies 
insinuated against Vaid$hi^\ in consequence of her residence 
in the dwelling of the Rtikshasa^ were refuted by her passing 
the fiery ordealj 


gi^ of the sodiac.—(Set 1. zziii Somo. SdpiOD. lib. 2.) The number 
has very poisibly some seerei import, astronomical or mythological, both 
amongst the Hindus and Greeks. 

* Janaka was king of Hiibils, snd a man of great piety and learning. 
He was the reputed father of Siti, the wife of Bdma, haring found her an 
infant in the earth, upon ploughing it for a sacrifice. 

f SiU bean the patronymic VatdM as the daughter of the king of 
VidAa. 

X After the recorery of Sitd from AftoM, Bdma welcomed her coldly, 
and after intimatasg some neinaona unfaronrable to her chastity, refnsed to 
receive her: on which SiU determined to commit beraeif to the test of fire. 
Haring entered the fire pre;«red for this purpose in the presence of the 
gode and of 2>aiaraiha, the deceased father of Rdma, it proved innocuous, 
and its deity,restored Rdmahis bride unhurt, and declared her purified 

by tb« ordeal she had nndergone. ZWarotAaolso bore testimony to Sftifs 
virtne;, and Rdma’e doubts being thoa dissipated, be joyfully receired his 
bride {Uttetra-JidPtdjfa^) According to the Srakma’Vaunrta-PurdAa, 
SlU beraeU was not carried off by Aleaifa, her shadow or cAAdyd being 
sobeUtnted I 7 Agni for her substance. It was this semblance, also, that en¬ 
tered the fire, in order to give A jpti on opportunity of restoring the original 
to Rdma. The Padna-PvrdAa {P&t6ia Khatia) dispeosea with the ordeal, 
but brings forward Agni, Vdjpt, VaruAa, BnAnd^ and IhJartuAa to swear 
to Sltd’s innocence; BraAmd further consoles Bdma by declaring it was ne- 
oeasaty Sitd should bare been carried off by Bdvana, as bis rape of a virtuoua 
woman was the only cause of destruction to which be wss snl^'ec^ sgreeobly 
to the corse denonneed opon him by iVa2(i*.£uvera, and the prerions boon 
eonferreduponhim byRraAmd. In the rttaro-ffhad^of the 8 ame.Punlj(a, 
she enters into the fire, as in the other authorities. 
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Man. Yet, should such reports as are still current reach the 
king, they will cause him great distress. 

Ad. The sages and the gods will provide for the best. 
Where is his Majesty^ {lAsUning.) Oh, I hear Janaka, his 
father-in-law, has just left him to return to his own kingdom; 
and the king has quitted his scat of justice to repair to the 
inner apartments to console the queen. 

\Bxeuni. 
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And his illostrious honse have ever owned 
Oar spiritual guidance. What alone remains ? 

That from thee spring an offspring to inherit 
The conjoint honours of each glorious race) 

Rdma. I thank the sage. In this imperfect world, 

Man's tardy q>eech lags after things foregone; 

But with the saints, Uie thoughts their lips express, 
Precede, and presage sure, events to come. 

Ash. Amndhati and all the holy dames. 

And S’dntA, bid thee well consider this: 

Now there is hope of heirs, what must be done 
Must be effected speedily. 

Itdma. Declare It: 

What must be done 1 

Ash. This Aishyairinga tells me to impart 

Thou, queen,* art not ungentla This, my son, 

Is destined to secure thy happiness; 

And I shall see thee bearing on thy lap 
A smiling progeny. 

Rdma. So may it be! 

Is there aught else Vasishtha’s wish ordains ? 

AsK Attend. 

The holy sacrifice absorbs our care, 

And yon, my son, are young in years and power. 
Hemember therefore that a king’s true wealth, 

His real glory, is his people’s welfare. 

JUdma. So Afaiirdvarv^i t has ever taught us: 

And I am ready, pity, pleasure, love, 

Nay, even Slti, to resign, content, 

If it be needful for the general good. 

Sitd. In this my lord does honour to his race. 

Bdma. 'Who waits t Attend upon the sage. 

Ask. {^ises and dreumambuIaUi ikem.) 

Behold the prince. [Exii. 

* Or in tite text haihwagarbid, in reference to her protneted pregnancy, 
f A name of Vaaiahilii, the son of Mitra and Taruda. 
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Enter Lakshica^^a. 

Laksh. Glory to lUmA! 

Come, my most noble brother, on these walls 
Behold a skilful artist has portrayed 
Your story, as he learnt the tale &om me. 

Rdma. You have the skill 

To dissipate our queen’s uneasiness. 

How far proceeds the tale, good brother t 
Ldk^k. To where the queen 
Was purified by flame. 

Edma. Most pure by birth, 

She needed not the consecrated wave. 

Nor sacred fire, to sanctify her nature., 

Laksh. Daughter of sacrifice, respected Slid, 

Secure of a devotion that will cease 
With life alone, forgive me. 

Rdma. The base herd 

Of men may censure rank and worth unheeded 
But their foul calumnies do not deserve 
By thee to be repeated. The flower that breathes 
With nature’s fragrance, on the brow should blossom, 
Nor with contempt be trampled on the groimd.* 

SUd. Come, let us see these pointings. 

\Tlity rise and Exeunt. 


Scene II.— The Garden of the Palace, with a Pavilion. 

Enter L akshmai^ a, SItX, <utd RA31A. 

Lakili. Behold the picture! i 

* This idea occurs in Mdlati and Mddhava. 

t A long scroll in compartments, apparently fixed againsia wall. Snch 
pictores being panoramic representations of holy places usually, are still not 
nncommon, whilst the MOhdbk&rata and JZdindparfa, in illuminated and 
smbellished portable scrolls, are tcit frequent It la not uncommon, also, 
in the Western Prorineea, to meet with a kind of fresco painting upon the 
walls of gardens, or enclosures of tanks, representing mytbologioil or 
historical subjects. 
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Siid. What are these that crowd 

Arotind my lord, and seem to hymn his praises ? 
Lahh. They are the heavenly arms, that VUtodmUra,* 
The holy sage &om KuSa sprung, the iiiend 
Of all mankind, obtained &om great Kridditcaff 


* Vihedmitra v&s bom a prioee in the Ltmor dynasty. According to 
the Rindytuia be was the fourth from RrajdpaUt hot the Bhdffofoia makes 
him the fifteenth from BraJtnd, They agree in calling him the son of 
Gddiii, vho, according to the first, vu the son of Kuksndhha, and accord¬ 
ing to the second, the son of A'wanha. VUtaimitra was sovereign of 
Ksnoj, and engsgod in war with the sage Va4iiJidha for the possession 
of the all-bestowing oow. In this contest, the cow prodneod all sorts 
of forces, particularly MUeJuhJuu, or barbarians, by whose sdd VatUhOia 
overcome his adversary. There can be litUc doubt that this legend is on 
sllegorienl aeoount of a real transaction, and that by the cow wo arc to 
understand India, or the most valoable portion of it, for the sovereignty of 
which either two princes or two tribes, the ^nlhsuns and KthaUriyat, con¬ 
tended. One of the parties ealling to their aid the barbarians, the Persians, 
end not impossibly the Greeks, triumphed by Ibeir means. Ftficirfmitra 
was bora a sage, in conaeqoeneo of his mother partaking of some ebamed 
food prepared the Mtati AiehOa for ids wife, her daughter. After 
observing the superior might of the ^rdAntoai, ho engaged in a course of 
austerities, to rise from the martial order in which he was bora to that of 
the sacerdotal, and ultimatelj compelled Brakmd to grant him that eleva¬ 
tion. {Rdmt^/ada, l.Btei. 41-62, Mafuibluirata, 2di-Rarrany£hdgctala, 
U. 15, Ac.) 

f Two sovereigns of the name of Kfiktiwa are traceable, one a king of 
Ayodkgd, the other of ViiiUd. The position of the former in the Solar 
genealogy stands thus in Bnebanan’s authorities: 


Bhdgavata. 

Vikumbba 

ydrhadafwa 

Kri^wa 

Sendjit 

Yuraaddwa 


Vaifila-Latd. 

Nikombha 

ydrhad(ifira 

Kriidiwa 

Yuvand^'a 


Hari-Yaififa. 

Nikumbba 

Sanglidtdswa 

Krisdswa 

Prasenojit 

Tuvandiwa. 


But the ITsAnw-PMnfiia goes from NihtmiAta to Preseict^itat once, omitting 
the two intermediate princes- 

£n*iUm, the sovereign of Viidld, is the son of Sa^aata and father of 
Somadatta^ according to the Bhdyatata and Vaikta-Laid. Buchanan is 
mistaken in snpposiog the former interposes a SaJtadewt between him and 
Sa^yema. Devaja or is the son of SathyamOt w{ th KrikUwi or his 

brother. The mistake arises from considering soAa, wttA, ss part of the 
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SUd. (Bowing.) Receive my adoration.— 

Bdma. They will aid 
Thy children. 

SUd. I am grateful 

Laksh. There, the scene 
Is changed to MithiU.* 

SUd. Yes, I see my lord 

Dark as the deep blue lotos is his hue, 

And strength and grace in every limb appear. 

Paternal looks dwell wondering on his face, 

Lovely with graceful cnrls, whilst high disdain 
Swells every feature, as with force divine, 

He snaps asunder the celestial bow. f 

Laksh. See where your rire and the holy son 
Of Qaviama, the priest of Janaka, % 

Welcome Vasishtha and the rest who now 
Become their kin! 

Bdma. No wonder; for the alliance that united 
Bagku with Janaka, could to none 
Be else than pleasing, and where Fihodmira 
Himself was donor and receiver. 

SUd. A solemn scene, where gifts of kine secure 
Auspicious deeriny, and four bright youths 
Are knit in marriage bonds with four fair maids. § 

* The eouaby north of the Ganges, between the Oandaii and Kbti liren, 
comprehending the modem prorinces of and TVriut ,The re* 

mains of Uie capital fonnded by Janaka, and thence termed Jaiiaia^ur, arc 
still to be seen, aocofding to Boehanan, on the northern frontier; at the 
Janiclymr of the maps. 

f Thtaboworiglnally belonged to wbowieldeditTietoriouslyagainst 
the ether gods at Dabha'i saerifiee, bnt without aneoess, against FuAdv, 
on which he gave it to Berant/o, one of Janaka's ancestors, sabeeqnent to 
whom it remsined in the fsmUy. Like the bow of it wss employed 

by Janaka to ascertain the strength of the candidates for bis dsnghter’s 
band, none of whom were able to bend it; but it was broken with ease by 
Rdma {JtOMuSyada, 1. See. 52, 58, and 62.) 

X $etinanda, the son of Gsulama and Aiialgd, and family priest of tbe 
king of MUkiltl. 

I The sons of DaianAa were Aimo, LoilxAmada, Bkarata, and ia- 
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SUd. He is too horrible. 

Mark where lord collects the broad palm leaves, 
And weaves a shade to screen me from the sun, 

As to the forests of the south we travel. 

Rdma. We come to wher^ amidst the southern forests. 

By mountain brooks the holy sages dwell, 

And here they spread their simple stores,* and cheer 
The stranger guest with hospitable right. 

Amidst the thicket tall Prasravada 
Bears its dark brow, eternally with clouds 
Invested, from whose watery stores, assembled 
Within the echoing caverns, fair Goddvari 
Bursts forth, and down the mountain wends her way 
Through gloomy shades and thick entangling woods. 

Rdma. Becairst thou, love, our humble happy dwelling 
Upon the borders of the shining stream, 

Where every hour, in fond endearments wrapped, 

Or in sweet interchange of thought engaged, 

We lived in triOnsport, not a wish beyond 
Each other, reckless of the flight of time t 

Lakth. See Panchdvcdl f next, and here behold 
The demon Sdr^padakhd. t 

SUd. Ha, my dear lord. 

Behold! {A$ if alarmed.) 

Hdma. How now 1 afnud of separation t 
’Tis but a picture, love. 

SUd. I cannot chuse, 

But suffer terror at so vile a presence. 

* Or, dress a handful of the nttdra or wild rice. 

f The forest along the Goddrari. 

X The sister of RdvaAa, a female fiend of hideous form and sanguinary 
propensitiea. Having seen Rdma on the banks of the GodAvarl, she offered 
herself as a bride to him, and on hia refusal to Lakahmada; hat both reject* 
isg her adrancea, she attempted to destroy Sild, on which Lakshmada by 
bis brother’s commands cut oflfberjiose and ears. She fied to her brothers 
JTAara and Zhie&ado, and incited them to rerenge hsr.—(Aimey. B. III. 
Sect 2S, 24.) 
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The mountain &ishy<uivika* see, and here 
The dwelling of Afaton^a.t—This, the dame^ 
Whose life of penance now obtained reward. 
Here are the sources of the Pamjxi,§ where 
The grief of Rdma broke beyond restraint, 

And fast descending tears at intervals 
Concealed from view the beauties of the ecenajj 
Here mark the sou of air, the monkey chief, 

Of strength resistless and wide-wasting wrath. 
The guardian of the world—the firm ally 
Of Raght^s race—^Ulustrious Hammat. 


cation of a named SAulaHrat as a panisbmentfor his frightening the 
ascetics assoming hideons shapes. The effects of the corse vere pro¬ 
duced bj his dof jing Indra, who in the contest struck off his head and legs 
with his tbandorbolt^ but could not kill him, as bo bsd obtained the boon of 
longevity from Brahmti. The appesranco of Bdma was the term of his 
transformaUon, and bis body being burnt by his desire, he recovered his 
original shape and returned to previously directing lUma to seek 

the residence of Sugriva. (Ahwiyewre, III, 82, 8S, 84.) 

* This monntain, and the scenes in its vicinity allnded to, ore said to be 
known by the same appellations in the neighbourhood of A iwr^undt, a part of 
the Dekhin, the maps of which ore disgracefully defective. The mountain 
itself was the residence of the deposed monarch of the monkeys, Sugrint. 
It comprised, of coarse, the whole of the tract about the sources of the 
PatnjMl; but in the BtlMfigtiAa, lldma passes them before he comes to the 
dwelling of the monkey chief. 

f On the ascent to the mountain occurs the forest of MaUinga, or the 
iftghapralha wood, in which the trees never wither and the flowers never 
fada The saint and his disciples had long disappeared; but his hermitage 
had remained inaccessible to noxious or inimical beings and the cooking 
utensils left ^ him, awaited, in perfect order, the arrival of Ibima, being 
destined for bis accommodation. 

t A &trarl, or female forester, named SravaA/i, who bad attended on 
MeUanga'g disciples, and whose ascensiou to Swarga was to be the reward 
of her aeUng os gnide to Rama. 

§ A river rmng in the ^isigamUla mountidn, and flowing into the 
Tungalhadra, below Anagundt. 

n Not, however, before expatiating upon them at great length, at least 
in the Bdmiyaiia, ArcdiycthiAdA, last section. The MSS. from which the 
translation was made differs here in many respects from the Calcutta edition. 

VOL. I. V 
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What can this mean f a sadden transport glows 
In every nerve, shedding such strange emotion; 

I know not whether it be pain or pleasore. 

If poison parch my veins, or I have quaffed 
The matldening wino-cup. Can each magic, hid 
In this fair touch, thus overcome my nature ? 

SUd. It is thy constant love; no charms of mine. 

Rdnia. Thy tender voice revives life's languid blossom; 
And whilst its sound subdues each softening sense, 

It comes like heavenly nectar on the ear, 

And pours its balmy medicine on the soul. 

Dear flatterer, cease; here let us taste repose. 

[Looking round. 

Rdma. What seeks my Sit& 1 Be these arms thy pillow, 
Thine, ever since the nuptial knot united us, 

Thine, in the days of infancy and youth, 

In lonely thickets and in princely palaces, 

Thine ever—thine alone. 

SUd. True—^true—my ever kind and cherished lord. 

Rdrna. Her latest waking words are words of love. 

And nought of her but is most dear to me. 

Her presence is ambrosia to my sight; 

Her contact, fragrant sandal; her fond carms, 

Twined round my neck, are a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems; and in my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune. 

Oh! I could never bear again to lose her. 

Enter Attendant. 

AU. My lord, there waits— 

Edma. Who! 

AU. Your personal attendant^ Durmukha. 

B&ma. He brings me word of what reports are spread 
Amongst the citizens. Go, bid him enter. 

[ExU Attendant. 
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Eni^ Dtomukha.* 

Dur. {To hmsel/.) How can I venture to communicate 
The idle calumnies the giddy people 
Invent against the queen f—No matter; 

Unhappy tliat I am, it is my duty. 

Slid, {In her sleep.) Where art thou, dearest Rima t 
Rdma. She dreams that I have left her; or the view 
Of our portrayed adventures has disturbed 
Her gentle slumbers. Ah! how blest is he 
Who ever dwells in long confirmed affection, 

Alike in pleasure or in pain, whoso heart 
Reposes tranquilly in every fortune, 

And on whose waning, as his budding life, 

Love constant waits. Oh! how can fate be won 
To grant such happiness 1 
Dur. Hail to the king 1 
Ildma. What hast thou to report! 

Ihtr. The people are ill pleased; tlie general cry 
Is, Rdmabhadra disregards liis subjects. 

Rdma. What reason have they thus to think of me? 

Declare what fault they charge me with. 

Dur. Tis thus they talk. [Whiners. 

Rdma. Shame on the vile traducer who assails 
Domestic happiuess! No common means 
Redeem’d Vaidehli from the former scourge 
Of foul calumnious tongues ; yet scandal foams, 

Like a mod hound, with still o’erflowing venom. 

What’s to be done 1 Alas! what choice remains ? 

The general good must be preferred. To that 
My father sacrificed his son—^his life—> 

And I must do my duty. Now it chances 
As by the sage Vdsishiha ’twas foretold. 

My noble ancestors, the lofty race 

That boast the sun their sire, have bequeathed 

* Tho ^oxcAwIrm, orcbamlKirlaia ; an old Brdhman is the fittest penon. 
t Slid. 
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A spotless reputation to my keeping; 

And how shall I deserve the glorious cliarge 
If calumny attach to aught that’s minet 
Daughter of sacrihce! Fair child of earth! 

Glory of Janaka’s exalted race! 

The loved of sages and th^ sainted dames ! 

Casket of Rama's being! Cheering light 
Of the dark forest-dwelling! Utterer 
Of tender eloquence ! 'Alas I what cause 
Has rendered destmy thy ruthless foe t 
All thy good deeds, distorted, turn to ill; 

All thy munificence awards thee shame; 

And whilst thou art about to give the world 
A wortliy lord, that world, ingrate, condemns 
Thee to a widowed, solitary home. 

Durmukho, go, bid Lakshmafia attend 
To lead the queen to exile. 

Dur. How so, my lord t must she, whose spotless fame 
The flame has evidenced, in whom there live 
The hopes of Jtaglitfs line, be banished hence, 

To please a thankless and malignant people 1 
Kdma. Nay, blame them not. No lack of love or honour 
Towards the royal hoxise, but adverse destiny 
Instils these thoughts. And who, that witnessed not 
The M’ondrous test of purity, could credit 
Such marvels in a distant region wrought f 
Go, then, and do our bidding. 

Dur. Alas, poor queen! [ExiL 

Ildma. Cruel task! I have become a savage. 

The wife whose every hour since infancy 
To me has been devoted, and whom all 
Beloved by me have tenderly caressed, 

I ruthlessly and fraudulent consign, 

Like a domestic bird, to certain death. 

'Wretch that I am! why shall my touch impure 
Pollute these charms ) Hold me not thus—let loose 
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Your tender grasp, dear Siti, from a man 
Whom every crime degrades. You think you cling 
Around the sandal’s fragrant trunk, and clasp 
The baleful poison-tree—let go—thus—thus. 

[DeUuhes himulf and rises. 
What now is life t—a barren load j the world t— 

A dreary, arid, solitary wild. 

Wliere can I hope for comfort 1 Sense was given me 
Only to make me conscious of affliction, 

And firmly bound in an unyielding frame. 

Departed sires! prophets and sages! all 
Wliom I have loved and honoured 1* and all ye 
Who have shown honour and regard for B4ma 1 
Celestial fiame! auspicious parent, Earth I 
To whom amongst ye dare I raise my voice 1 
Wlmt name may I invoke, nor wrong its sanctity ? 

Will ye not shrink from my solicitation 
As from an outcast’s toucli; from me, who chase 
My wife, the honour of my house, away, 

And doom Kiiihoraga)-liid\ to despair, 

Like a dread offering to infernal fiends 1 

[Sows down to SiKd’s feel. 
Adored Vaidthi/ for the last, last time, 

Thy lovely feet exalt the head of Rima. 

(JJ^thotti.) Help! help for the Brdhman tribe I { 

Sdma. How now! 

Entor Messenger. 

Mess, The assembled sages on the Vammd's bank, 
Disturbed amidst their ritual by Lavaia^ § 

The demon, fly to Sima for protection. 

* The origiosl gpedfles the indiridoala. 

f Slid. 

$ The tenn » ohroAnAdjwn. Abrskma^yatu implying the absence of 
protection to the Bnfhmans, and their incurring some distress. 

$ The son of the d«Kmif<«2ht<,by JramiAtscretthedaughter of Viinxat 
and sister of Rdvana, He inherited from bis father a trident, presented by 
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Scene—Janasthana Forest. 

£nUr XTREri,t a fmaU ascdic. 

I see the genius of these groves approach. 

She bears her flowery tribate.t 

Enter Va'SANTf, Va Dryad of JamstMnOf xoiih flowers, 
whidi she presents. 

Vds. Hail, holy dame! thy presence brings § 

Delight to all our groves and springs: 

Thy blessing and thy prayers be mine ; 

These fountains and these bowers are thine. 

Here, in the tall tree's shade repose, 

Where cool the limpid current flows, 

And feast upon the blameless root, 

Or pluck the overhanging fruit,— • 

The fitting fare of those who dwell 
In silent grove, and hemut cell,— 

And consecrate the calm re^at 
With pious thoughts and converse sweet. 

Air. (Takes the present.) 

Kindness of heart and gentleness of speech, 

Modest demeanour, innocence of thought, 

* An interral of iwelre jean has elapaed nnce the fint Act. 
f The irife of the sage AIri, more osoahy termed Anattyd, the daughter 
of Ettrdaaa ifuki. 

t She comes with an arghya, a present indieatiTo of respect to a superior. 
It maUera not of what it consists; and in this case is appropriately of 
tfowers. 

§ The oonTcnation of mythological personages is so little attractive in 
general, that I hare attempted to giro it relief in this drama by a lighter 
ueuure, at the expense sometimes, perhaps, of close fidelity. 
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Unsullied nature, and devout associates,— 

These are the charms and mystic powers of virtue, 
And, with sincerity united, hallow 
The grossness of existence. [Sits. 

VM. Tell me, venerable dame. 

Who thou art, and what thy name 1 
AIt. Behold in me the wife of AtrL* * * § 
yds. Tell me, partner of the seer, 

What thy holy purpose hero ? 

Air. Amidst these forests dwells the great AffeuitfOfi 
And many other holy teachers here 
With him reside : from them I come to leam 
The holy Fedas, having lately left 
The lessons of YilmlkLj; 

Fds. Yet wise, Pmehetas'^ son, his mind 
The deepest, darkest, truths can find, 

And on him other sages wait. 

Familiar with the laws of fate. 

The books of SraJm were there made clear— 

Why then this weary journey here 1 
Air. I'll tell thee, spirit: in V&lmfki's bower 


* One of the vilUbom sons of Brakind, end progenitor of tbe moon, 

t Agastj-a was tbe son of MUra and Foru^ conjointly, and bom in a 
water-jar along with Vatuhlha. Having commanded the Vindhjfa monn- 
tain to lie prostrate till his rettim, he repured to the Soath of India, to 
Kdapur, where he continued to reside, and appears to have been mainly 
instrumental in introducing the Hindu religion into the Peninsula 

$ The author of the iZdsutyaiia, settled at ChitrakAia at the tame of 
Rdma’s exile, but at this time at BUittr. 

§ Vdlmiki WOE the son of Fontno, the regent of the water, one of wboee 
names is Pra^Mai. According to the AdhydtnorJtdmAjfada, the sage, 
although a Brtibman by birth, associated in hia youth with foresters and 
robbers. Attacking on one occasion the seven Jkehxt, they expostulated 
with him Bucoeasfally, and taught him the etonTm of Bima reversed, or 
Mdra, Ifdra, in the inaudible repetition of which he remained immovable 
for thousands of years, so that when the sages returned to the same spot, 
they found him still there, converted into a valmiia, or ant-hill, by the 
nests of the termitea, whence his name of Ydlmiki. 
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The sage VAlmiki in his noontide walk. 

Along the Tamasd,^ beheld a fowler 
Strike to the ground one of a gentle pair 
Of birds, that murmured lore upon the bank. 

Filled with affliction at ^e piteous sight, 

The sage gave utterance to his wrath, and prompted 
By the inspiring goddesSit thus proclaimed 
His thoughts in unpremeditated verse : 

“ Hope not, barbarian, length of days to know, 
Wbose hand could deal so merciless a blow, 

One of a harmless pair could thus destroy, 
Consigned to death amidst the thoughts of joy.”^ 
Vds. ’Twas genius spoke, and first on earth 
A heaven-descendcd art had birtli. 

Ah'. The verse was scarcely uttered, when lo I Brahnui 
Appeared before the sage, and thus addressed him: 
“ Thy spirit is awakened—now thou feelest 
The present god, whose soul is eloquence. 

Complete thy task—declare thy lofty strain, 

The deeds of lUma to the listening world. 

This day, the new-born ray of heavenly knowledge 
Breaks on thy sight, first poet amongst men.” 

This said, he disappeared. The sage obeyed. 

And, first of mortals, sang, in measured strains, 

The inspiration of the god who niles 
O'er eloquence, the glorious deeds of K&ma. 

Vd$. To all the world the sacred tongue 
Of gods and Vtds shall hence belong.§ 

Atr. 'Tis true j and thus on our retired studies 


* A small river near CTtifnubote, commonly called the form. 
f 5animUi or VdM, the godden of speech and oloqoeoec. 
t The original here inserts the stanza of the Jidsuigaia (I. i, 18), which 
is there also stated to be the first Soka, or stanza, ever composed. 

I The literal expression is, hania, »atMraK—A\u \ the world 

is learned. 
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Profane intrasion may be apprehended. 

Enough I I now have rested. Friendly spirit, 
Show me the way to great Jgasiya*8 dwelling. 
yds. The road through PaftcAotia/if leads; 

. And here across the stream proceeds. 

Air. The clear Ooddvcui —^yonder extends 

Pragraoada, whose high tops touch the clouds; 
This is the sacred forest, JanasthdnOj 
And thou, if I mistake not, art Visanti 
Vds. You speak my name. 

Jtr. These scenes su^st most p^ful recollections. 
My poor child J&naM, ’twas here thy fate 
Once placed thee, and I think I see thee still, 
Although, alas! thy name is all that’s left 
Of one who was so dear to me. 
yds. How, say you! Does aught ill attend 
The fortunes of my dearest fHend f 
Air. Not evil fortune only—evil fame. [fyhi^ers. 

yds. Alas, alas I relentless fate, 

Is there no limit to thy hatel [Foinfs. 

Atr. Revive, my child j be comforted. 
yds. Such, gentle SlU, beauteous queen, 

Thy destiny hath ever been. 

Ah, Rima! but I will not chide— 

Declare, Xtrey^ what beside 
Befell my hopeless friend, conveyed 
By Lakshmsha to forest shade t 
Ah-. It is not known. 
yds. But where, oh f where 

Was then Yasishfha’s guardian caret 
Where was Arundhati divine, 

And all the chiefs of liaghu’s line I 
The ancient queens t were all content 
To mark, unmoved, such sad event ^ 

Atr. The elders of tlie race had all repaired 
To ^ishyairinga's hermitage—but late, 
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The twelve years* rite is finally effected. 

They quit the hermit; but Arundhati 
Ketums not to AyodhyA whilst deprived 
Of SiU, and with her the queens agree. 

'Twas, therefore, by Fasishtha counselled, they 
Should for a while be tenants of those groves, 

Where wise VAlmiki and his pupils dwell, 

Fds. And what doth Hdmaf 
Air. He prepares 

An Ahc-amedh •- 

Vd$. What female shares 

The solemn rite 1 I fear him wed 
To some new queen. 

Air. ^Tis idly said;— 

A golden image of his cherished SlU 
The sacrifice partakes. 

VAs. ’Tis well 

He holds his fmdi; yet who can tell 
Men’s hearts 1 the purest comprehend 
Such contradictions, and can blend 
The force to bear, the power to feel, 

The tender bud and tempered steel. 

Atr. Already the pure steed, o’er whom the duumis 
By Vdniadeva spoken are pronounced, 

Is loosed to roam at will: his guards attend 
According to the ritual. By the son 
Of Lakshmafia, the noble Chandraketu, 

Arrayed in mail, and with bright weapons armed. 
From heavenly arsenals, the bands are led— 

Scarce went they forth, when lo! a BrAhman brought 
His sou’s dead body to the palace gate, 

And called for succour to the BrAliman tribe. 
Beflecting, when unseasonable death 
Afflicts his people, that the monarch’s faults 


The solemn sacrifice of a horse. 
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Must be the cause, full sorely Bima grieved; 
When to console him came a voice from heaven 
Commanding him go forth and seek S^ambhka: 

One of an outcast origin, engaged 
In pious penance: he must fall by Bima, 

And then the Br&hman’s son will live again. 

This heard, the king assumed his arms, ascended 
His car celestial, and he traverses 
Even now the realms in quest of this ascetic. 
yds. Speed, lUma, speed! the foe inhales 
In these deep shades the healthful gales, 

His only sustenance: but now, 

Thy coming terminates his vow; 

And thy blest steps shall spread around 
New glories on this sainted ground! 

Come, friendly spirit, haste we hence 1 
yds. 1 lead. The sun, with glow intense, 

Shoots through the sky, and drives to shade 
The silent songsters of the glade. 

Alone, amidst the loftiest boughs, 

The dove repeats her tender vows; 

Or wild fowl cry, as pleased they mark, 

Their insect prey amid the bark. 

By tangling branches overhead 
A cooling gloom beneath is spread, 

Where rests the elephant, reclining 
Against the ancient trunk, or twining 
His tusk around the branchy bower; 

He scatters round a leafy shower 
Of floweiy buds, that falling seem 
An offering to the sacred stream, 

Whose crystal waters placid Sow 
Along the verdant shore below. 

[JSxeuni. 

Enter BXua in his ear, tnih His stoerd drawn. 

Hand, Uion hast done thy duty, and let fall 
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iiiTTiv This is the sceue of thy triumphant prowess. 

Where countless demons fell beneath thy sword * 

Hence Janasihdna’s timid denisens 

Pass their calm days in undisturbed devotion. 

Jtdma. Lies Jaruuthdna here t 
Towards the south, 

It skirts these thickets, through whose spacious bounds 
W'ander at will the monsters of the wild. 

Fierce o'er the mountain stalks the ravenous tiger, 

Or lurks in gloomy caves; through the thick grass 
Curls the vast serpent, on whose painted back 
The cricket chirps, and with the drops that dew 
The scales allays his thirst. Silence profound 
Enwraps the forest, save where babbling springs 
Gush from the rock, or where the echoing hills 
Give back the tiger's roar, or where the boughs 
Burst into crackling flame, and wide extends 
Tlie blase the dragon's flery breath has kindled. 

Jidrna. I recognise the scene, and all the past 
Bises to recollection. These drear shades 
Appalled not Sit4, well content to bravo 
The forest gloom with lUma at her side. 

Such was her wondrous love, that cheerfully 
^ She trod the wild. What wealth need man desire, 
Who in the fond companion of his life. 

Has one that shares his sorrows, and disperses 
All anxious care with exquisite delight 1 
Dismiss such melancholy thoughts. Observe 
The peafowl’s glorious plumage, as he lights 
Beneath yon copse—behold, through tufted grass, 
Where come the trooping deer, bounding to covert, 

Nor fear the gase of man ; there cooling fall 
The sparkling torrents; as they flash beneath 
The overhanging willows, or the boughs 

* Or in the text 14,000 R dh heua s , besides the three principei, Khara, 
D&shttAa, and 
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Laden with finit declining to (die stream. 

And vocal with innumerable choristers. 

The ehe-bear growls along the floweiy brink, 

And from the incense-bearing tree, the elephant 
Snaps the light branch, and all its gum exudes, 

And breathes ricli perfume through the balmy air. 

I quit thee, lord, to visit, with thy leave, 

Ere I ascend to heaven, Agastyds cell 
HAma. Be thy path propitious! 

[Exit SambCka. 

Twas here that long wd happily I dwelt, 

Ere other duties, and the cares of empire 
Disturbed my tranquil joya But such our lot— 
Each various station bos its proper chum. 

The hennit’s calm suits not the rank of king, 

Nor kingly state the peaceful hermitage. 

Scenes of repose, with lavish nature graced. 

Haunts undisturbed of timid birds and deer, 
Streams decorated with th' untrodden fringe 
Of flowery blossoms and luxuriant creepers, 

I know ye well. Yon distant wavy ridge. 

Like a faint line of low-descending clouds, 

Defines Pmratwao, whoso lofty crest 
Was once the vulture king, J(Udyt^s, seat; 

And from whose sides precipitously falls 
The broad Goddmrt At the hiU foot, 

And on the margin of the stately wood, 

Among dark trees, upon whose branches, bowed 
Into the shining stream beneath, the birds 
Sang sweet and oft, our leafy cottage stood. 

And here is Panchava^, long the witness 
Of our contented stay, and the abode 
Of Sfta’s dearest friend, the fair V&santf, 

The kindly genius of these undent shades. 

Alas, how changed my fortune! Sad I pine 
In lonely widowhood—affliction sheds 

VOL, L 


X 
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A deadly venom through my veins—despair, 

Tiihft a barbed arrow shot into my heart, 

There sticks, and rankles in its careless wound. 

Let me beguile the hour, and try to lose 
The memory of my saferings, as I gaze 
Once more on these dear scenes. Yet even they 
Are not tmchanged: where once the river flowed 
A verdant bank extends; and where the trees, 

Close wove, denied admittance to the day, 

An open champaign bares its breast to heaven 
Scarce could 1 deem the spot the same; but still 
The mighty landmarks tower aloft, and round 
The same tall mountains mingle with the skies. 

How may I dare to look upon these woods 
Alone, without my love, with whom my days 
Were once within their conflnes pass’d in pe^ 

And happy converse in our humble dwelling! 

Let me not think of this. 

&m. (ReiuTning.) All hail to RAma ! 

The seer Agaslya, when he heard ftom me 

Your presence in these wilds, thus speaks his wishes. 

The tender Lopdmudrd* and the saints 

Who share our hermitage, will think it happiness 

If, from thy heavenly car alighting, thou 

Wilt for short season visit ns. Then come, 

£re thou resume thy journey to Ayodhyd. 

JiihuL Bo it done. 


* Affodj/a having seen his oneeston tnspended by their heels in s pit, was 
told by them that they could only be extricated from their position by his 
begetting a son. la order to obtain a wife for this purpose, be made a girl 
of the most graceful parta of the animals of tbo forest, and gave her, withont 
his privac}', to the king of Vidatihoj to be bis daughter. She was named 
L^mudrti from the distinctive beauties (nudra) of animals, as the eyes of 
deer, &c., being snbjcctod to loss {lopa) is her superior charms. When mar¬ 
riageable, Agadpa demanded her of her &ther, and, although sorely against 
his will, the king was obliged to consent to her beaming the wife of the 
sage. {MahliKtirata, Kona'Pemia.) 
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ACT IIL 


The DAii^AKA Forest continues. 

£fUei' Tmiasjl atui HuralX, iwo riivr goddesses. 

Tam. How now, sister, whither benti 

Mur. By the holy mAtron sent, 

Lo^mxdrd^ charge of care 
To Qoddvari I bear. 

Thus the matron bids me say:— 

B&ma still through many a day, 

Though exterior calTnnfss screen 
His sorrow, deeply mourns his queen ^ 

And his declining form declares 
The angnisli that his bosom tears; 

For soonest shall the soft heart perish 
Tliat loves a secret grief to cherish, 

As gourds with coat of clay encased 
Earliest into ripeness haste. 

Brooding o’er bis bosom’s woes, 

B4ma now desponding goes 
Through the forest confines, where 
Every object wakes des 2 >air. 

Fond, he lingers on each spot, 

Speaking of a happier lot, 

When dehgbtedly he strayed 
With Iiis Sit& through the shade. 

Happiness for ever flown, 

Now he weeps, and weeps alone; 

And such sad despairing mood, 

Nursed by gloom and solitude 
May to fierce distraction grow, 

And the firmest mind o'erthrow. 
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In Jamsthdm's drear domain 
^ Rd^nahkadra's ialchion alain; 

And 6ang& from Saray<i, hears 
The news, and fears 

For Bima j and she hither speeds, 

Pretending some domestic rite 
That Sit& most fulfil, and leads 
The princess to her hosband^s sight 
Mitr, TVas wisely thought Amidst affairs 
Of empire BAma’s private cares 
Are scattered—but whilst thus he wends, 

And grief alone his steps attends, 

He feels lus loss: but what device 
To Kdma shall his queen entice ? 

Tarn. Tis Uius cootrived: The queen of fioods 
Sends Siti to these ancient woods 
To gather flowers, and with them pay 
Devotion to the god of day, 

From whose blight loins the glorious race 
Of Ra^ku their high lineage trace. 

And homage, therefore, should be done 
This day, to th»r great sire, the sun, 

For that the lucky knot* has told 
Twelve years their rapid course have rolled 
Since, fium the daughter of the earth, 

Ku&a and Lava drew their birth. 

Go forth, exclaimed the qneen, my child, 

Nor fear to tread the lonely wild: 

For by my power a veiling cloud 
Tby presence in these groves shall shroud 
From spirits who o’er the wockI preside, 

And more from mortal eyes shall hide. 

* The Mantfaia-graniki, literal]; rendered in the text The oxprestion 
aUndes to the practice still in nae amongst the Hindus, of rntting a imot 
ererj year of a penoo's life in the stoing or thread which is wound roond 
the paper seroU on which the ealcnlations of hia nativity are inscribed. 
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By her command, too, I attend, 

Her tender pupil to defend 

From aught of harm, and hence am found 

To>day upon this holy ground. 

J/ur. To Zopdmudi'd I depart, 

The blissful tidings to impart. 

But who oomoe heret 
Tam. 'Tis Sit&: mark, 

How lovely, tlirough her tresses dark 
And floating loose, lier face appeats, 

Though pale and wan, and wet with tears. 

She moves along like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress; 

Or, like embodied Grief, she shines, 

That sad o'er love in absence pines, 
ilfur. Bowed down by sorrow, see, she droops. 

Like the soit lotus as it stoops 
Its head, when some rude liand has broken 
The slender stem. Those siglis betoken 
A labouring heart, and withering care 
With wasteful hand is busy there; 

For every limb more fragile shows,— 

So, when the sun of autumn glows, 

The tender leaflet languid lies, 

' Sluiuks in the scorching blaze, and dies. 

lExii MuralA. 

Enter ShX {as described) with JUnoers. 

Siid. 'Tis very strange I Methought I heard the voice 
Of my dear friend V^ntl once again. 

{Voices in the teood.) The elephant is Sith's, whom the queen 
With her own tender hands is wont to feed: 

And now he perishes—ns to tlie stream 
He with his mate repairs, a monstrous elephant, 

Wild from the woods, approaches to assail him. 

^td. Ah, my dear lord.—^baste, haste thee to preserve 
My favourite, my child, from death—the view 
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Ot these &mUmr scenes suggests to me 
Phrases alike familiar once—^but now— 

Ah me !—my husband— [JWnfs. 

Re^nier Tamasa. 

Tam. Renve, my child. [lUeovering her. 

RAma. {WUhoiU.) Her^ guider of the car—^here stay our 
course 

[ SUd. 'What voice was that 1 oh, it comes o’er my soul, 

Like tlie low muttering of the thundercloud, 

That promises refreshing dews to earth, 

And calls me. back to life I 
Tam. What means this ra^ituro ? 

"Why such delight from inarticulate sounds, 

Like the fond peolien at the muttered thunder f 
iSttri. Sounds inarticulate, saidst thou) 

To my enraptured ear it seemed 

My dear lost lord ha<l uttered the blest sounds. 

T<tm. It may bo: for ’tis noised amongst mankind, 

The subjugation of the ascetic ^tdm 
Conducts the hero to this andent forest. 

SUd. Thus pays ho faithfully the lofty dues 
Exacted by his station.—But he comes— 

Do I again behold him t—Tea, ’tis he! 

His gait declares him; but how pale and tliin, 

Like the fast waning moon in morning skies I 
Oh, supiKirt me I [Throies hereef/ttUo ilu i{>ms of 
Hama. {Itu^ing tn.)* Goddess adored! 

Celestial daitghter of Videhi^s kings! [Falk f tinting. 

SUd. All me, ill-fated I See, Iris lotus eyes 

Close at the sight of me! His deep distress 
O’enuasters every sense ! Oh save him 1 save him ! 

[■7b Tttmasd. 

* fa the ori^uiul, Itixoa is Mppoeed to ftll behind tho Bcones, and SiU 
goes out to him, tfhen the>’ arc again discorered, or, in tho langnsgo of the 
toxi, Enter Rdma fainted. Several qweehes also, niinons of the otbervise 
good stage effect, are omitted. 
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Tant. Dismiss your terrors—you can best restore him: 

That gentle hand can bring him back to life. 

SM. Sa 5 r’ 8 t thoa— 

(Kneels, iaies one of Bdmafs hands in one of hen, ami 
applies the other to lUs foreJtead.) 

Tis so—his spirits are recovering. 

Biima. What should this mean t the heavenly balm thatu'akcs 
The dead to life is poured into my heart; 

Or from the moon ambrosial dews descend, 

Drop on my soul, and rouse me to existence. 

Such is the power that well-known touch possesses 
To change insensibility to life, 

And cheer the chill of dark despair with hope. 

SUd. (JFtthdrawinff.) Oh! this is too much for mu. 

Jldma. Why! was it not 

My Sit& that restored me 1 
Stid. Ah, my lord now seeks me. 

Jidma. 1 will search. 

SM. (To Tamasd.) I must not meet 

His gose uncalled. My lord will be displeased 
Tliat I approach him thus imbid. 

Turn. Fear not; 

By IShagaxixtCs powerful will enshrined, 

You walk, unseen, e’en by the sylvan deities. 

Jitttna. SftA 1 loved SltA!—Ho, she is not here. 

Where art tliou flown—or was it but a dream ? 

Oft has my fancy anxiously explored 
My J&nakPs retreat, and now, illusively, 

It finds her in these shades.* 

(ifeAttuZ.) Help! help I 

Or SftA’s elephant will be destroyed. 

Riima. My SftA’s favourite! Who dares molest 

The animal she loved 1 [i^, and « going. 


* A few speeches that follow are here omitted; and several subseqaeat 
passages have been also left oot, as iqjorioas to the interest of the scene. 
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With tnmk as flexile as the lot&s fibres, 

Their £ri^;raut pendants, now in earliest yonth 
Defies the mighty monarch of the woods. 

Nor less his tenderness than prowess. Mark 
The arts bo X)ractises to gain the favour 
Of his loved mate, as he imbibes the wave 
Perfiimed with lotos buds, and \nth his trank 
Sprinkles the fragrant dews upon her form, 

Or rears the broad leaf of the lotos high 
Above her head, to screen her from the son. 

SU&. Well pleased, my Tanias^, 1 view this child 
Of my affections; bat, alas! the sight 
Kecalls the memory of far dearer sons. 

How fare my boys 1 
Tam. In him you may behold them— 

Such strength and courage as are his, are theirs. 
Sitd. Ah mo, unhappy 1 not alone condemned 
To separation from my lord, but doomed 
To live divided from my children 1 
Ttm. Fate has so willed it 
SUd. How have I deserved 

A doom so harsh—what sins have I committed, 
That the sweet faces of my lovely boys, 

Shaded with curling locks and bright with smiles, 
Where the red lips the budding teeth display, 
Should never know the kisses of a father 1 
Tam. If fate be gracious, they may know them yet 
Siki. As they recur to memory, my bosom 

Swells with a mother’s passion, and their sire 
Full in my gaze, 1 seem once more to live 
Blest amongst mortals. 

Tam. Truly it is said, 

The love that children waken is the bond 
That binds their parents strongest to their faith; 
And even when the wedded pair are held 
By fond affection, still there needs this tie 
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To make tkeir happiness complete and lasting.* 

V(U. Be seated, prince. Here in this plantain grove 
Behold the marble which in happier days 
Supported thee and Sitd. Here she sat, 

And from her hands gave fodder to the deer 
That boldly crowded round their gentle mistress. 
Jidma. I cannot bear to look upon it. 

Vds. (Aside.) Oh, that my lovely friend could now behold 
The altered state of her once beauteous lord, 

His manly form, whose graces, ever new, 

Were once the grateful objects of her sight, 

Kow shrunk and witliered, and by ceaseless grief 
Now pale and haggard his once blooming cheeks. 
(Ahmd.) Put forth your brightest fruite and flowers, yo trees 
Ye breezes, breathe the perfume of the lotus; 

And yc sofr choristers, pour all your voices 
In su'eet continuous song, for Bdma comes ; 

Once more he visits his erst-loved domains. 

Htlmfu Here let us rest awhile. 

Vds. Permit me ask, 

How fares the prince, brave Lakslimaria? 

JUma. (Not hearing her, apart.) 

Twas in these scenes 

The gentle AfailAtlf delighted fed 

The innocent animals confiding round her. 

^Vhcre’er I turn, sad recollections rise, 

And my hard heart resolves itself in dew. 

F<U. The Mahdrdja does not speak of Lakshmana. 

Jiilma. (Ap(crt) Her cold respectful manner, and her voice 
With starting tears, broken and indistinct, 

I comprehend; she knows the tale: (To her.) The prince 
Is well. [/Peeps. 

* A feir speeches of the diolc^e are here, and in some following pas- 
sages, merelj to eompresa a aoeno whieb, being deroid of action, 

ia extended io a disproportionate length in the original, espedallj os the 
Speeches of Sitd and Tamaad sometimes sospend the eoDTersation of Rdma 
and VdsaBii throogh an ioconrenient intenraL 
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Vds. Then why these tears t 

SUd, V&sant4 this is cruel: 

My lord demands respect &om all, and most 
From those who love me. 

F(is. How hadst thou the heart 

To drive that gentle being from thee 1 Once 
She was thy love, thy other, dearer life, 

Light of thine eyes, and nectar of thy soul— 

How can such deed be credited of Rdma ? 

.Pdnio. The world compelled it. 

Vds. Why? 

Jidma. It knew no cause. 

Vds. Obdurate man, to heed the world’s reports 
Alone, nor reck the scorn that waits the ciniel 1 
Hast thou forgotten what disastrous fate 
Befell the fawn>eyed Sita, when she dwelt 
Before in lonely woods ? What then occurred 
May make tliee tremble for wlmt since lias chanced. 

Itama. What horrible su^estions I Yes, I see 
My Sitii once again the spoil of fiends. 

In vain her slender form and lovely looks 
Demand compas^on; vainly do thoso eyes 
Boll ivild witli terror, fearful as the glance 
Unsteady of the yearling fawn, and vmn 
The tender burden Uiat she graceful bears, 

To move the savages to pity. Where, 

O where, abandoned Sft^ art thou now f 

Sitd. Alas! he weeps aloud. 

Tom. *Ti6 better thus 

To g^ve our sorrows way. Sufferers should s^ieak 
Their griefs. The bursting heart that overfloiVs 
In words obtains rdief; the swelling lake 
Is not imperilled, when its rising waters 
Find ready passage through their wonted channel* 

* Lit. ** By Uiose wbo are in sorrow their sorrovs should be uttered, 
as the heart in the agitation of grief is upheld by words.’' The sen* 
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As round me rise so many sad memorials 
To call my Sit& once again to view. 

In vain I struck with my inward passion, 

And check the growing sorrows that distract me. 

The anguish of my mind will force expression 
More vehement, because so long repressed. 

The rushing river, for a while impeded, 

First saps the barrier, and at length its current 
Mpetuous sweeps the opposing sands away. 

V(ls. (Aside.) He is much moved; I ^vill divert his thoughts 
To other objects. Look around yon, prince, 

And mark riie scenes that JanastMm offers. 

Behold the spot, where in yon shady bower 
Of twining creepers wove, you often sate, 

To watch, impatient, SiU’s hometvard course 
From the Goddvarfs pure stream; and she, 

Who coming marked remote your fond anxiety, 

As fearful of rebuke for long delay, 

Bowed sportively her head, and with closed palms, 
Touched her fair front to deprecate your anger. 

SUtl Cniel V&sonti I this is unmerciful, 

Thus with heart-piercing shafts, incessantly 
To wound the bosom of my lord and mine. 

JUtnuL Belentless J&naki, where'er I gaze 

I view thy charms—in vjun, for thou art pitiless. 

My heart is bursting—all my vigour flics me. 

The world is a wide desert; I am burnt 
With inward fires—deep, deep, in thickest gloom 
My soul is plunged, and all is night around me. 

[Fatn^. 

Siid. Alas! his senses fail him; as his thoughts 
, Revert to me, unhappy, his existence, 

The hope of all, is thus again endangered. 

Tam. Fear not, your hand revives him. 

ads as before.. 


Vds. He recovers. 
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Bima. Once more, ambrosia, 

Spread o’er each limb by that celestial hand, 

Restores my parting spirit^ and converts 
My sorrows to ineffable delict. 

Joy, joy, V4saatl, thou wilt share my joy 1 
Vds. Whence is Uus transport t 
Bdma. SiU, she is found I 
Vd&. Where* 

Riwk Hero—before us—dost thou not see-her* 

Vds. Why mock my sorrows * why thus rend a heart 
Already broken by my SiU’s loss? 

Mma. I mock theo not; I could not be deceived. 

Too well 1 know the touch of that dear hand, 

The marriage rite first placed in mine; even now, 
Cool as the snow-drift to my fevered palm, 

And soft as jasmine buds 1 grasp it—^here— 

\By a gaddai effort he caUhes hold of SUde hmd. 
SUd. Alas! 1 yield. [Stru^fflinff. 

jRdma, V^lsanti, it is real! 

This rapture is too much; it quite unmans me; 

Tis no delnuon; touch, and be convinced. 

Vds. Alas I he raves. [iSIttd gets cucag. 

Rdma. ’Tis gone again I I feared it. 

From my cold touch the cool palm shrinks ; my grasp, 
Trembling, ill held the tremulous prisoner, 

And it has slipped away. What I no where 1 Speak, 
Pitiless Vaideht/ 

SiUU I am rightly called, 

To mark this agony and live. 

Sdnui. Oh, where— 

Where art thou, dearest ? Hear my call I appear! 

Be not unmercifal I oh, fiy mo not I 
'Tis strange; it must be phantasy, or else 
Vdsanti would have seen her. Do I dream ? 

Does R&ma sleep t or doth the mighty power 
That framed the universe, and oft delights 
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Slid. I follow you. 

Tam. Bat with arerted eye, 

Casting its languid looks, not to the path 
The feet should tread the painful effort strives, 

In vfun, to overcome the strong attraction. 

I bow me to the feet of my dear lord. 

The source of every blessing. \F<JxiUing. 

Tam Be of courage. 

Siti. Alas! how short an instant to behold 

The bright moon gleaming through contending clouds. 

Tam How manifold the forms affection takes, 

And yet is one unchanged! as water, seen 
In bubbles, eddies, billows, is the aatne 
Unaltered element 

Rdma. {In lUs cor, to the CharioUer.) 

This way direct my rapid car. 

All. {Addrttntu} mutually each other.) 

May holy mother Earth, 

Tlie empress of the floods, with all the spirits 
Of forests and of streams, the bard inspired, 

The sage rosuAf/io, and his pious dame, 

Protect your path, and guide you unto happiness ( 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


The Hermitage op ValmIki. 

KnUr Saudhataki and BHlthSiVANA, two Mcetie dUdj)les. 
Bluin. Behold, SaudhAtoki, oar homble dwelling I 
Vdlmiki's holy hermitage assumes 
The face of preparation ; he expects 
Unwonted guests tonlay; the wild deer feed 
Upon unusual fragments, and the air 
Is filled with savoury odours.* 

SiUL There must be 

Some wondrous cause, to make mu' grey-beards lay 
Their lectures by to-day. 

Jiluli. There is a cause, 

And that of no mean import. 

Tell me, I pray you, 

What venerable ox may we expect 
To visit us 1 

BJuiA. For shame I refrain from jests: 

The great Vnsldiilta hithei* brings the queens 
Of Daiamtha, with Anmdhatf, 

From fiishyairinga to our master’s dwelling. 

SoH. VadshOia is iti 
BhM. The same. 

Sau. I crave his pardon. I bad thought, at least, 

It was a wolf or tiger we should look for. 

BluiA. How so t 

* The text deals more in parUenlars. The deer is said to drink the 
seam of the water in which the ordin&rr sort of rice, as well as wiid rice, has 
been boiled, and the air is char^ with the smell of ghee, boiled rice, and 
v«^Uble«, mixed with the fmit of the jvjvbe, in the coarse of catinary 
propontioD. 
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Sotk Why else was there provided 
The fatted calf for his regale 1 
£h<U. "Why, know you not, 

The Veda$,* which ensluine our holy law, 
Direct tile householder shall offer those 
Who in the law are skilled, the honied meal, 
And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

And the like treatment sliall tlie householder 
Receive fipom BuVtmans learned in the Vedas f + 


* lie qaoUa tbs text Sanibhto nadiupariaX, a ratber extraordinar}* 
Ubertf in teeb a place. 

f Some texts of Uane would Becm to aotboriee the oating of animal food 
at all seaaona, obeerring merely U>eprclimiDai7 ceremony of offering a por¬ 
tion of it to the gods or manes, like the heroes of Homer, with whom a 
sacrifice is only the preiode to a feast. Thus, 

Haring bought flesh himself, or obtained it by aid of anotlier, he who 
eats it, after worshipping the gods or manes, commits no sin.”—(J/ orh, 
t. 82 .) 

"He who cats animals which may be eaten, is not defiled by the daily 
practice of the act: for animals which may be eaten and those who cat them 
were alike created by BraJand" (r. 8U). Ho admits, also, that animal food 
has been need by ancient s&gcs, eren as nourishment, without ri^rd to 
sacrificial eonscczation. "Deer and birds were killed by iTruAjitaNos for 
sacrifiee; also for the nutriment of dependants, as was formerly done by 
Ayaitjfa" (t. 22). Eoverer, Ifanw prohibits the expenditure of life for the 
graUfication of the appetite, and restricts the nse of animal food to the Jffa- 
tlkwparkrt sacrifice and offerings to (he manes and to tbo goda " Jfanu has 
declared that animals may be killed in offerings to the gods in saerifiee and 
the but not OR any other occasion” {r. 41). TUo Alailhttjiaria 

hero implies the rospectfol reception of a guest, which uicludod the prcscots' 
tloa of s mlxlxiro of curds and honey (maiiiM, honey, and jHtrbt, aspersion). 
This U tlie eeremouy sllnded to in the text; and, agre^ly to the lav of 
Mtttiu, meat aas added to the offerings, oomformaUy to the text: “ Let him 
ofrertoaArtjAjiiaiia,Tenedin the Fetfa^alargc ox orgoat.">-<Jfttri£. p. 48.) 
Mr Coicbrookc ohserres, thst" It seems to have been sneiently tbo custom 
to slay a cow on this occasion, and the guest was therefore called a gogkna 
or cow4iUer.”— {At. Ket. tIL 289.) Flesh was also distributed on public 
occssious, when BnihnaAut were assembled. Thus, YudliiAihin, on taking 
possession of the splendid hsll of sudience eonstructed for him by Jfayo 
/^(sarn, fed many thoiitsnd A^fiBisdeswith all sortsof viands, including the 
flesh of hears and deer. The great repugnance to animal diet that now exists 
amongst the Hindus in some provinces must have been of comparatively 
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See from the dwelling of VAlmiki comes 
The royal sage, and rests beneath the tree 
That shades the cell A deep and ceaseless sorrow 
Preys on his heart, like a destroying fire, 

Tliat, lighted in the trunk of some tall tiee, 
Consumes unseen its s^. Let us withdraw. 

[Exeiml. 


Enter Janaka. 

My anguish, like a sharp-tootlied saw, corrodes 
Incessantly my heaii. Whene’er I think 
Upon my child, my sorrows freshly flow, 

Like the continuous carreut of a river. 

How hard it is, that neither age nor grief, 

Nor penances austere, release my spirit 
From this consuming frame—nor dare I loose ' 

The vital spark myself, for deepest hell, 

Where the sun never shines, awaits the wretch 
Who lifts his hands against his own existence. 

By recollection every hour renewed, 

In spite of fleering years, my griefs survive. 

Daughter of sacrifice, alas! my SitA, 

That such should be the sad vicissitude 

Tliou shouldst have suffered, that it shames thy sire 

To weep thy destiny as he could wish. 

My diild, my child I to memory still recur 
Thy infant charms, thy lotus countenance, 

Chequer’d with smiles and tears, whei'e starting teeth 
Like young buds shone, and thy sweet childish prattle 
Tripping in utterance. Earth, mighty goddess, 

Whose glory fire, and holy sages witness, 

And QangA, and the god of Ragh^s race, 

The sun, w)iy cruel hast thou sought the death 
Of thine own daughter ? She to whom thou gavest, 
As eloquence to wisdom, birth, and ev^ 

Wast worshipped by her as her guardian deity. 
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The sacred knowledge of the Vedas gave. 

Kau. I see in liim a royal sag^ the friend 
Of an illustrious sovereign, and the sire 
Of her I called my daughter. Ah! I dream 
Of other days and joys^ that destiny 
Has now, alas, unsparingly destroyed. 

Jan. AU hail! Arundhatf, to whom the earth 

At twilight bends its waving head in homage: 
Whom the three worlds revere, and who enjoyest 
The love of him, of sages first and best, 

Who lives the soui'ce exhnustlcss of pore light. 
Arun. May light supreme illume thee—may the sun 
That shines eternal hallow thee! * 

Jan. My friend, 

How furcs the noble mother of the king 1 
Kutt. Alas I [i’a*n&. 

Jan. What’s tliisl 
Aim Yonr sight too well recalls 

Her lord, her children, and the long past days 
Of happiness, now gone—the fond remembrance 
O’ercomes her strength—the matron’s heart is still 
As soft and delicate as the tender flower. 

Jan. Alas I that I should be the cause of suffering 
To one I have not seen so long, the wife 
Of my still cherished friend—united with me 
In closest bonds—dear as my heart, my peace, 
Dear as my person, or my life itself, 

The present fruit and object of my being, 

Or whatsoever else were dearest to me. 


* The salnUiUon and repi; are both very earioos. Tho fitst is a litUe 
imintelligibli^ but both are precisely in the spirit of the Gtlyatrt, or acred 
vena of the Vedtu, and indicate a system very different from the common 
Hindu polytboism. The text of Jannka’s speech is corrupt, but Arundhaii’s 
reply ti, paraA jgotU U prabtUeOAm, aynA twin puiuUit detaJi petro nijA 
ya aha tapati .-—May rapreme light enlighten thee, may this divine light 
who glows, purify thee. 
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Who is the light divine made manifest, 

Must come to pass—the blessing which invoked 
Propitious Lak^mi to the nuptial rite, 

Was not unmeaning, nor pronounced in vain. 

[A noise hekiTid. 

' Jan. The boys amidst their sports. 

Kau. Little suffices to the joys of youth. {Looks otU.) 
But who is yonder—strong, and light, and active f 
He bears the noble port of Rdmahhadra: 

Who should this be, that he so charms my sight t 
Arun. (Apart.) This must be one that LlidffhxUhi named 
To me in secrecy; which should it be, 

Knia or Lava f—we will ascertain. 

Jask In sooth, he bears a strong similitude: 

His parted locks, dark as the lotus leaf, 

Denote the warrior tribe, and ’mongst his fellows 
He shows a pipnd preeminence. It seems 
That Pima once more has become a boy— 

Who is this youth that thus delights our right f 
Arun. Some KsJtaititfa lad, who here awhile pursues 
His sacred studies. 

Jan. You have righUy judged 

His birth: for see, on either shoulder hangs 
The martial quiver, and the feathery shafts 
Blend with his curling locks: below his breast, 
Slight tinctured with the sacrificial ashes, 

The deer-skin wraps his body: with the zone 
Of ifumi bound, the madder-tinted garb 
Descending vests his limbs; the sacred rosary 
Begirts his wrist, and in one hand he bears 
The pipal staff, the other grasps the bow.* 
Arundhati, whence comes he 1 


* These iasignU of themilitotystiideataKiceording to J/onu, with the 
edditioa of Uie ashes of the fael used ia sacrifice, and the bracelet or rosary 
of the seeds of the elceocarpiis, which are oot iudtspenssble aceompani- 
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Amn. You foi^et; 

I came here but to-day. 

Jan. (To the atUndant) My worthy fnend, 

Go to Vdlmiki, and of him inquire 
Who is this boy: and tell the boy himself, 

Some aged persons wish to talk with liim. 

AUen. As you command. [Ei^. 

Kan. What think you I—will he come 1 

Amn. What busy fancies has his sight suggested 1' 

Dismiss them; they are idle 
Kan. He hears our messenger respecthiUy ; 

Dismisses him, and hither comes the youth. 

Jan. The natural graces of expanding youth, 

Though lost to fools, familiar to the wise, 

Shed not the virtue that in him resides. 

As he advances, he attracts my mind. 

Firm though it be, as sways the slender rod 
Of magnet force the ponderous mass of iron. 

£nlet‘ Lava. 

Lava. To talk with me; and yet I know them not. 

How am I to address them—ignorant 

\^niat claims their birti), or tribe, or name may give them 

To my respect ? yet, to the aged, this 

At least U due. (AJ)proaAl^8.) Conceive the brow of Lava 

Is bent to do you reverence. 

Arun. and Jam. Long life await yon ] 

Kan. Long be ,thy days, my child I 
Amn. Come hither, child. {Enibraus lum ; then apart.) 
This dear embrace, so long delayed, 

Fulfils at length my every wish. 

Kan. Come hither, youth. {Embraces hin%.) 

He is, indeed, most like, 

ments, sad indicate a bias to tbs faith. The pipal ataff is s staff made 

of the wood of the pfpal or boly fi^-tree. Tbs sons of nunvt is a girdle 
&steoed over one bip and hanging loosely over the other, made of the fibres 
of a kind of creeper, Sanseviera zeyianica. 
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Not only in his stature, nor in hue 
As jetty as the sable leaves that float 
Upon the stream, nor in his mellow voice, 

Deep as the wild duck’s cry when gathering pleased 
The fibres of the lotus stalk; but most 
His firm flesh is like R&ma’s to the touch, 

Hard as the seed-cup of the water-lily; 

Then in liis countenance—there well I see— 

Dost thou not note it t {ToJmiaka.) Look attentively— 
The features of my daughter, beauteous SitA 
J(m. I mark it well 

iCau. My heart misgives me: hast thon a motlicr, child, 

Or lives thy father in tliy recollection I 
Lauk Neither. 

A'au. Whose art thou t 
Lava, Wise Vdlmiki’s. 

Kail. Say on. 

Lava. I know no more. 

(flehind.) Warriors take heed, ’Us Chaudraketu’s order, 
That none disturb the holy hermitage. 

The prince is here; he leads the martial escort 
That guards the consecrated steed ; haply 
We may behold him; this is fortunate. 

Kuu. The son of LakshmaAa commands—those sounds 
Descend like drops of nectar in my ears. 
iMVtL Kevei-end sir, who is tliis Chandi-akctu ? 

Hast thou ever heard, brave youth, 

Of KAma and of Lakshmada? 

Ijfva. The heroes 

Of the Jiiimdyada f 
,hm. Tho same. 

I/tttu Hoxv, should I not know it ? 

JtiH. Tlie sou of Lakshmada is Chandraketu. 

Lurn. The son of ^mild: the grandson thus 
Of Mithild's pious king. 

.drwn. Ho knows the history. 
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Jan. Since you are eo well skilled in this, dear boy, 
Tell us what other ofl^ring had the sons 
Of Daka-atha f 
Lava. So much of the tale 
Is not yet taught us. 

JatK Is it not composed t 
Lava. It is, but not imparted ; save a portion 
For Bhoioia, the master of the drama, 

To be performed, prepared, and, by t^e Sage 
Himself, transcribed for an especial purpose. 

Jun. Wliat purpose! 

Lava. To be taught by Bharaia 
To the Apsarastu. * 

Jan. All this exdtes our cunosity. 

Lava. Our reverend master 

Is much engaged in tliis, and has despatched 
His pupils with his work. Along with tliem, 
Tlieir guide and guard, in arms my brother went. 
Kau. Hast thou a brother, child 1 
Lava. I have; his name is KititL 
Kan. Is he the elder 1 

Laviu In that his birth hod just the start of mine. 
J<ui. Twin bretliren 01*6 you then ? 

Lava. Grave sir, we are. 

Jan. Tell us how for the tale of Bdraa comes. 

Lata. To Lakshma^'s return, when be had left 
The delicate Sltd in the pains of travail, 

Amidst the lonely woods, deserted thus, 

To still the foul as|>cr8ions of the people. 

Kau. Alas, my lovely child 1 that such a cltonge, 

The cruel work of destiny, should fall 
UlK>n thy tender fhune—and thou alone I 
Jan. Poor helpless queen I 

Disgrace, the forest terrors, and the pains 


* The njmphB and actresaes of Indra't psrsdhe. 
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Of child-l)irth, all at once assail thy life; 

The fiends impure close round their fated prey. 

No refuge in thy fears. I cannot cease 
To recollect thy sufferings. 

Lava. Dame, who are these) (To ArtmdJuiH)* 

Arun. Janaka and lCau4aly&. 

Tan. Shame on the thankjess race that wronged tliy fame, 
And BAma’s liaste to listen to their calumnies. 

The cruel blow that has o’erwhelmed my child 
Arouses all my soul, and tempts my wrath 
To deal with arms, or direr imprecations, 

Destruction on my SitA's persecutors. 

Kau. Preserve us, dame, appease tlte royal sage. 

Arm. Sucli expiation still must be performed 
By all whom public calumny assails. 

Remember RAma is thy son ; he claims 
Tliy love; the helpless people, too, demand 
A king’s compassion. 

Tan. I indulge no hate 

To either; EAma ever is my son; 

And for the citizens, I call to mind 
Women and children, men infirm with years. 

And sacred Brdhmns form the varied throng. 

Enter Pupils. 

Pup. The horse, the horse!—so often in the Vedas 
Rca<l of—unseen, comes living in our sight 
Lava. The horse, the horse !—the mighty beast of war— 
The beast of sacrifice. How looks he) tell me. 

Pup. With four firm hoofe he spurns the ground: erect 
He bears his arching neck; behind he lashes 
His fio^ving tail, and scatters wide the gi-nin.— 

But wliilst we chatter here he bounds away. 

Come and behold. [Lay htdd of Lava. 

* The stage diTMtiOD hero is expressed with Oermao precision. Lata 
oiTvtjs them with respectful and painfoi curiodtjr. 
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Iimumerous and vast, round which the string 
Laps like a tongue, impatient to distend 
Its mightf stomach with its prey, and roaring 
X/Oud as the clang of thunder-clashing clouds. 

{Exeunt. 


END OF THE FOtmTH ACT. 


VOL. I. 
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And they no more impede me. 

in //te aiii/ude of itudiiation.* 

Cluxiu ^yhat is this 1 

The shouts are stilled. 

Lava, Now for a nobler foe. 

SuTO. This is no common deed : the youth must wield 
Celestial weapons. 

Ghan, It is true; for see. 

In fearful change that equal paius the eye, 

Alternate gloom to flashing lightning yields. 

How like a painted army stands our host, 

As the resistless charm subdues their senses; 

And now along the sky dark vapours float 
In ma sses, ponderous as the peaks of Vindk^ 

And blackness gathered from the depths of hell; 

Like molten bi-ass, red sullen flames by flts 

Glow througli the gloom, and loud the breeze awakes, 

As ’twere the wind of final dissolution. 

S%m. ^Vhence could he such power 1 
C7/um. From whom, 

But his great master, wise Pradteias' son 1 
Sum. Not his tlxe gifts: KrUditeds progeny 
By him on Fthrdmitra were bestowed, 

And he to KAma gave them. 

CAan. Yet, perchance, 

Others, who equally the light of truth 
Within themselves possess, may of themselves 
Obtain possession of the self-same powers. 

Sum. Enough I Be on your guard: he comes. 

C/tan. and Lava. (Togedur.) Tis strange : 

Some hidden cause my heart with rapture fills 
At sight of this fair youth. Is it the hope 
Of future converse—is it his lofty worth— 

* This is s speeimea of the use of the hearealy srmt of which mention 'was 
made in the First Act. The weapon here emplojed is the/^unMoio, ortbsi 
which causes drowainesB; its Influence ia the result of dAgdna or mediation. 
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Lum. What mingled feelings rise as I approach him 1 
Dear to the night-flower as the rising moon, 

His presence offers rapture to my sight; 

But, as I grasp the heavy-clanging bow, 

I feel my ardour for the fight revive, 

And all my soul on fire. 

Chan. {Descending from the ear, and bowing io Sumantra,) 
Accept, my friend, 

The lowly reverence of Chandraketu, 

Bom of a race that boasts the Sun their sire. 

Sum. May your great sire defend the sons he loves 
In the dread hour of battle; may Vwiika,* 

All mighty and eternal, grant you fame, 

And victory, and virtue, till you equal 
The founder of your house may the great sage, 
Your race’s guardian, aid you; may the gods 
Of air, and fire, and heaven, and may Su^arAa t 
And Fishy’s self, infuse into thy heart 
Their own celestial daiing. Be the clang 
Of B4ma’8 bowstring and of Lakshmaiia's 
The charm of potency to win thee victory. 

Laoa. Prince, you well become 

The glittering car •, this courtesy exceeds— 

Chaau Do you, then, mount 
An equal chariot. 

Lava. {To Sumantra.) Honoured sir, persuade 
The prince to keep his seat. 

Sum. So you assent 

To Chandraketu’s wishes. 

Zat>a. Tlmt would I do 

Most cheerfully; but we are foresters, 

The untaught tenants of the wood, and want 
The princely skill to guide the car of battle. 

* The ino&rDAtion of ss s boar. 

+ KakuUiha, the soa of BhagiraAa and father of Jlagku, 
i GcruSa, the monarch of the birds. 
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Sum. It is more strange that yon so well are skilled 
In dignity and courtesy. Trust me, youth, 

Could Rdmabhadra bat behold thee thus, 

His heart would melt with tenderness towards ^ee. 

Lauu His fame has reached me, and I honour him; 

And though I have presumptuously disturbed 
The royal sacrifice, yet not the less 
I feel deep reverence for the pious chief. 

His vountiDg followers alone provokod me, 

To wipe away the infamy they heaped 
On all the KiluUfyiya tribe. 

Chan. Is it so hard 

To own a sire's pre-eminence ? 

Litpo. Not so: 

But knows the prince the duUes of a soldier ? 

Stan. You do not know the mighty lidmachandnu 
Then speak not of him; you may boast, 'tie tnte. 

You mastered feeble hearts like those in fight j 

But when a foe like Jdtmdaffnya* bends 

Beneath your arm, then you may vaunt your prowess. 

Laoa. A mighty triumph, truly 1 Is it not granted 
A Srdhman’s weapons ai% his words, and when 
He wields a warrior’s arms, his inexperience 
Bears them inert 1 To conquer such a champion— 
And such was Jilinadagnt/a —is, methinks. 

But scanty mattor for a hero’s praise. 

Chan. Enough, enough! what hero, heavenly^bom. 
Descends on earth to hold in disesteem 
The son of BAriyu, and who disregards 
The might resistless that restored security 
To all the universe t+ 

* Th« son of Jamailofni, P<tra£urdBta. 

f Ho dcstrojod the X$hattn^ or military nee^ except, it ia e^d in some 
necounta, those ia the solar line. Other statements aver that he extermi* 
sated all except some of the females who were married to Snihman$, and 
thus continaed the warrior tribe. Aa, howerer, zoany princes of both the 
solar and lunar dynasties are long sabseqoent toi’araiunfwui, wo must under- 
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Lata. {In an ironicai tone.) I knonr the deeds 
Of Raghupaii, Loug may he enjoy 
His well-earned honours j long may listening worlds 
Admire the tale of his heroic exploits. 

Still, glory wait upon the overtiirow 
Of a weak woman; the advance that showed 
No sign of fear when Khara felt his valour 
And the hold scheme that conquered IndrajiL* 

Chan. Injurious youth, thy pride indeed is vast. 

Lava. Away, great prince, I do not heed thy firown. 

Sitm. They burst with rage, and every limb is shook 
With furious passion; glows each sanguine eye 
Like the red lotus j the discoloured check, 

And agitated brow are like the moon 

stand bis extermination of the KAaUriyat with a certain reserration. This 
is evidently necessary from the ordinary tenor of the story, which represents 
him as exterminating them twenty-one times: a aoc^Bioo of destmeUve 
feats be could scarcely hare achieved, unless be ** seven timet thrice slew 
the slain.** 

* The destruction of T’dmhi, the disturber of the sacrifices of Filicdmrtrci, 
is related in the first book of the £diudyo^,and the death of a woman is for¬ 
bidden to a soldier. The backwardness of Riima, or ss It is described in the 
original, the three steps that were not in advance, docs not so occur in the 
ordinary oopiee of the AtsufyuNO, and the passage may have undergone some 
modification,asderogatory to the hero. Kotbing about Rdma’aretiring three 
paces has been met with in that part of the Bdmdyaha which describes the 
death of Khewn in the A roA^-KdAda ; but it is admitted that Rima felt 
alarm upon theapproach of a mace hurled at him by the R dJ a kata: “Seeing 
that weapon, like the mace of death, approaching, the prince was alarmed, 
considering that its flight could not be equall^ or opposed by common 
arrows, the msec of the demon being of eolestial ongin.” The attack upon 
Indrt^, which proved fatal to him, was the result of VibhUkaAolt advice, 
who was aware of a prophecy annoaneed by Brahmd, that whoever should 
interrupt by force of arms a certain sacrifice commenced by that chieftain, 
would prove his destroyer. Jndrajit was engaged in the rite, when, by the 
recommendation of KthAfsAafio, Lakshmafia and a party of Rdma’a host 
were sent to attack the Rdk^tat, who guarded him. The latter were 
routed. Jndrajit abandoned the unfinished ceremony to come to their 
rescue, and was nltimstely slain by Laksbmana; ths exploit^ therefore, 
added little to the glory of Bfima, as he took no part in the conflict, and 
as its result was predestined. 
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Stained vith strange spots, or, like the water- 1117 , 
When o’er its raffled leaves Uie black bee spreads 
His flattering wings. 

Loxa and Chan. {Together.) Hence to the field of fight 

\Ezeunt. 


BND OP THE FIFTH ACT. 
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ACT VI. 

Enitr a Vidyadhara and Vidyadhari (a Malt and Female 
of Air) in their Car. 

M. Sp. A fearful fight: less fierce the blows 
When gods and Titans meet as foes. 

See, love, what bright achievements grace 
The warriors of the solar race. 

Strained to each breast Uie bow is bent, 

The shaft nnintermitted sent; 

The jangling bells incessant ring, 

And frequent twangs the rattling string, 

Whilst an alarum, long and loud, 

* Is sounded by yon thunder-cloud. 

Inflated by supernal power. 

In honour of such battle hour. 

Quick, on each youthful cliampion’s head, 

A shower of heavenly blossoms shed, 

Called from the nectar-breathing tree 
Of youth and immortality. 

F. Sp. But what is this t o'er all the sky 
The sudden streaks of lightning fly. 

Af. Sp. 'Tie Mahddtva^s eye of flame 
That opens on this battle game; 

And from between the awful lashes. 

Terrific in its glory, flashes 

Such sparks, as scattered from the sun 

On Twashfris * whirling circle spun. 

* Tmuhlfi, the artist of the gods, the same with yUmhaman, the father- 
in-law of Sdrya. When SMjndf nnsbie to endore the splendoars of her 
lord, fled from hie embraces, the son had recoone to her father, who, in 
order to temper his fierceness, pot the planet on the grindstone and took 
off the edge of bis rajra 
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Were Time’s profound and yawning tomb, 
Devouring all; or fated slumber 
Were now preparing to encumber 
The movements of the world, and close 
NirdyaJii senses in repose, 

That, lost in him, the things of earth 
Should cease awhile to issue forth. 

’Twas wisely done, with VdyiCs * force 
To stem the torrent’s gathering course, 

And chase the clouds on Nature’s breast, 

Whence first they sprang, again to rest. 

F. Sp. But who is this, that from his car 
Alights to intercept tlie war, 

And with his gentle speech controls 
The fury of these daring souls 1 

M. S]i. *Tis Ita{;hH 2 Xiti; t he has slain 
The fierce ascetic, and agmu 
He seeks his realm. His voice they bear, 

And cast aside the sword, and spear: 

Lava is calm; and lowly bends 
The prince, as tlie great chief descends 
May fate conclude, as now begun, 

This meeting of the sire and son. [Exeunt. 

Enter KaitA, Lava, and CHA>nDRAK£TU. 

Edma. Come, Chandraketu, to my breast, and cool 
With thy embrace the fervour of my heart. 

Chan. Receive my humblest homage. 

Edma. Fate, assuredly, 

That gives thee power to wield celestial arms, 
Auspicious smiles upon thy course. 

Chan. My sire, 

In this does fortune smile, Uiat I have found 

* The dei^ of wind, the element opposed to that of water, 
f The lord, or chief, of the house of Jla^htt —Rdma. 
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A friend in this brave youth : may Raght^i lord 
Behold him with the same complacent eye 
He turns on me. 

Rima. This Is indeed a presence 

Of loftiest promise, active and robust, 

As made a soldier’s duty to fulfil, 

To guard religion, and protect manlcind. 

Nor is there vigour only; lighter graces 
Are there concentred, and apparent virtues, 

As if each excellence the world admires 
Assumed a visible and human form. 

Lava. {Alport) Is this the mighty chief, the fnend of virtue, 
The stay and trust of men, the comforter, 

The living shape of worth—embodied excellence 1 
His sight subdues me—all my enmity 
At once subsides—a new and strong affection 
Grows in my bosom—all my pride is gone, 

And shame o’ercoms me. First of the first is he— 

As holiest shrines have oft a holier stiiL 
R&ma. ’Tis strange a single glance should soothe my sorrow 
And fill my breast with passionate regard I 
What should the cause bel for, without a cause. 

How should affection ever be engendered I 
When no exterior motives can be traced, 

Some secret spring must influence the heart. 

Such are the sympathies that nature prompts, 

When to the rising sun the flower expands, 

And melts the moon-.gem in the lunar ray. * 

Lava. Instruct me, prince, who is this glorious chief) 

Chao. The elder of our house. 

* Hie doctrine of ijinpalliiesvas once very fasailiartotbephljosophy of 
Korope. The moonstone, ivuutone, and ironstone are three gems, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindns, the properties of which are analogous to the nabiro of 
the objects whence the; art named. The latter is the magnet, the other two 
are fandfol: bat probably the idea of them is deiiTod from some natural 
uibstanee. 
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Lava. How, BaghtnAJQM I 

Blest be the hoar that I behold this deity. 

{Advances and hows doton to the fed of Rdma.) 

Accept the veneration, prince, of Lava, 

The lowly scholar of Pradiitad son. 

i&lTno. Arise, brave youth, forego this prostrate homage. 
And find an equal welcome in my arms. 

[Embraces him. 

Lava. I merit not such graciousness; the less 

That blind presumption led me here in enmity. 
Forgive, my sire, the foolishness of Lava. 

Edma. What faults require forgiveness for my son ? 

Chan. Those of his native valour; for disdaining 

The proud pretensions of the guards who followed 
Tlie sacrificial steed, ho has displayed 
Himself a hero. 

Edma. It was bravely done, 

And like a Kshaiiriya. The true warrior brooks not 
The vain assumptions of superior glory: 

Fierce as the sun may dart his rays, be finds 
Tlie sunstone give them back in fiercer fire. 

Chan. His brave disdain approves my friend a Kshattriya ; 
But more—^hc wields no common arms \ obsen'e, 

Our troops are motionless, struck thus by him. 

Edma.{TQLQit>a.) My son, undo the charm; and,Chandraketu, 
Go forth and range them in array again. 

And soothe their disappointed valour. 

Chan. I obey. ’ [Exit. 

Lava. {After mediiaiing.) The weapon is withdrawn. 

Edma. My son, these arms 

Are of celestial origin; their use, 

A mystery. The gods themselves obtained them 
By ages of devotion, and the Eishis 
Of primal days and powers supernal, saw them. 
Self-radiant and endowed with wondrous virtue. 

The holy texts that should enforce their service 
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Althoagh of prowess to protect the gods 
And tame the fiercest of the foes of heaven. 
litbna. What lofty daring does youth display ! 

What brave defiance sparkles in his eye! 

He seems to hold confederated worlds 
As grass to trample on; he shakes the earth 
With his proud tread ; and though of tender years, 

He shows of mountain stature. Is he mortal. 

Or is it the spirit of valour that assumes 
A mortal form t 
Linpo. Glory to your arms! 

Kuia, Rather to thine; 

How now 11 hear ^ad news—what’s this f—war I war! 
Lava. Restrain this swelling port, and hither come 
With due humility. 

Ku4(u Why so I 
Lava. The godlike lord 

Of Baghtit lineage deigns to give you welcome. 

Kuia. The godlike hero of our master’s verse, 

The guardian of the universal world 1 
lAiva The same. 

Kuia How may I dare approach such majesty ? 

Hrs presence awes me.’*' Justly has the bard 
That sings his deeds entitled him divina 
Great sire, the scholar of PracJutas, Ku^a, 

Bows thus in veneration. 

[To Bdma 

ltdma Rise, my child, 

And yield me thy embrace. {E‘rr\bracet Aim.) It is 
most strange: 

Alike from either of these youths, the touch 
Spreads rapture through my frame; from every pore 
The dews, affection-bom, distil, as if 


VOB. T. 


A few short speeches of no importsnce are omitted. 
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That time, the foe of memory, would rob me of. 

I see my Sit4 now—when budding youth, 

Expanded day by day into the bloom 
Of woman, and when full-blown beauty joined 
With ardent passion to subdue my heart. 

And animate my every thought with love 
'Tis past,—how wonderthl! 

into medUaivm. 

Lmo. How lost in thonght he seems t not even a 
sigh 

Steals forth, a sign of life: so silent lies 
Some sacred statute in its holy shrine* 

(Beiiind.) The sages of the hermitage—the queen 
Of Da&tra&Oi and Anmdhat^ 

Alarmed to hear the violence the youths 
Have offered to the steed, are coming hither; 

Yet slow their progress—age retards their flight, 

Their limbs are tardy though their minds are fleet 
Bdmu. What! are Arundhatl and Janaka, 

Vasishtba, and my honoured mother, heret 

[Risw; and looldng ouL 

Yes, I behold the monarch; like a thunderbolt 
His sight affects me: with the holy priests 
Who joined our hands; with so much to recall 
The hopes that all have perished; thus to meet 
him, 

And not to fall into a thousand fragments! 

What task remains for K&ma to perform I » 

{Behind.) Alas! the unexpected sight of R&ma 
O’ercomes the aged king; and now the queen. 
Hastening to aid her ancient Mend, beholds 
Her son and senseless falls. 

Bdma. Kevive, my sire! 

My dearest mother I oh, how ill deserved * 

* The Calcntts edition follows a different reeding here In some puseges. 
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This teuderness of all that either house 
Yet boasts for one so pitiless as 11— 

Yet let me haste to them. 

Kuia and Lava. This way—this way I 

[Exeunt rabidly. 


END OF niE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 


Ax Aupeithsatre on the Banks of the Ganges.* 
RkUt Lakshma3$a. 

I have obeyed the sage, and have arranged 

A theatre to hold this vast assemblage 

Of gods, and men, and spirits of earth, air, ocean. 

The serpent deities, and all the forms 

That move and breathe—called hither hy Vilmiki, 

On Ganga's sacred banks, that they may hear 
His inspirations, with dramatic art, 

Bedted by the n}rmphs of Indra's heaven. 

All is prepared, and the assembly waits— 

And lo! the prince, who in his palace bears 
The hardships of the anchorite, approaches. 

Enter IUha. 

Now, Lakshmaha, is the assembly gathered 
For this performance 1 
Zak All is ready. 

Bdma. Be the youths. 

Lava and En^ stationed with the prince, 

Your son. 

Lak. Your wishes are foreseen—they sit together. 

This is the royal seat i 

* A plaj in a plajT it a derlce familiaf to oar theatre; that in Hamlet 
need tcareely be mentioned. Beaomont and Fletcher go farther, and 
combine foar playa in one. The; are not eo eoBentiAl to the plot, howerer, 
as this and the play In Hamlet, both which repreaentations indicate the 
opinion entertained by the aotbora of the moral efficacy of sneh per* 
formancea 
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Kor credited this tender hand, the pledge 
Of faith and love, in youth to him consigned) 

SUd. Ah I does my husband still remember me) 

Pri. Thy husband ! who is he) 

Slid. Even he whom now my mother spoke of. 

Pdma. And spoke of as he merited. 

Queen, reflect. {To PrWiivi.) 

Thou art the stay of all; and shalt thou share 
The passions of the ignorant) Consider, 

What he has done, the honour of his race 
Imperatively willed; for wide and far 
The stain npK>n his name was spread:—the test 
In La/nJed undergone, not elsewhere witnessed, 

Was little credited, and it has been 
The triumph of his hi^ and royal race, 

To claim the homage free and unreserved 
Of all the world j what, then, remained for It4ma, 
In this dilemma, else than to pursue 
The course that he has trod ) 

PH. Goddess, I hear 

Your censures with delight; but s^ng afiection 
Controls my thoughts and language. Well I know 
The love of Edmo, and the ghef he feels 
For loss of this dear child; yet, still he lives 
For the sole benefit of bis subject tribes, 

For which, in other worlds, rewards await him. 
Siid. Oh, let my mother take 
And hide me in her bosom! 

Gan. Child, forbear. 

Yet many years thy presence shall dispense 
Belii^t upon mankind. 

PH And for the present 

These infants claim thy care. 

Sitd. A widow I. 

PH How should this be, whilst yet thy husband lives ? 
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Slid, I shall not live I how then have I a lord 1 
JPri Think not so lightly of thyself^ whose nature. 

Pure as it is, still purer from communion 
'With us, shall shed new blessings on tbe worid. 

Lah. Heard you the queen 1 
Sdma. Let all the world receive • 

This testimony. {A noise \oithmd.) Hark! what wonders 
morel 

SUL The heavens are overcast 
ffon. Tis true; obsmrv^ 

The heavenly arms are visible, the ministers 
Of from Krikihea first descended, 

To ViitoLmilTa next, and last to him. 

{Behind.) Great qneen, all hail 1 

Behold the faithfii) servants of thy children— 

As Raghupati erst to thee announced, 

His servants we, the servants of thy sons. 

SUL Oh, I am blest! the weapon gods appear 
In all th^ £^ory. 

Gan. Hail! celestial ministers, 

Devoted to the race of Rugku —still to work 
The will of his descendants—hail! all bail! 

They disappear. Kow, daughter, turn thine eye 
On these infantine pictures of thy lord. 

SUL Ah! who shall minister the holy rites 

Their birth demands, that great FasisMui^s care 
Has ever solemnised for RagUu's race I 
Gun. This, daughter, need not dwell upon thy thoughts. 
When they no more exact a mother’s charge, 

We will convey them to Valmlki’s bower. 

Pracheta^ son, equal in power and knowledge 
To Angiras or to PurisMia, shall 
Become their mighty master, and perform 
The ceremonial rites their years require. 

Rdma. This was well thought 
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E-nkr ARtWDHATf and Sfri. 

Arm. Why thus bashful ? 

Haate thee^ my child, and let the consciousness 
Of that dear hand restore thy lord to life. 
sad. {Touehmg J^dfRo.) He wakes. 

Rima, {Reoiving.) My queen, my love! 

My honoured mother, pure Arundhatf, 

With ^ishgairxnga and the pious — 

All here—oU happy. 

Arm Pzinc<^ awhile attend; 

The goddess of thy race in favour speaks. 

Oangd. (fFtlAoul) I«ord of the world, remember thy 
appeal* 

Thou hast invoked my cares for this thy queen, 

That as a mother 1 should guard her ever, 

Even as would Arundhatl Behold, 

I have obeyed thy will; my debt U paid. 

ArvU. Again attend; thy mother earth addresses 
thee. 

Rridwi. (JFUAaui) Lord of the world, remember thy 
appeal; 

Thou hast committed Siid to my charge, 

And called upon me to protect my child. 

I have obeyed thy will; my debt is paid. 

RHma. (FrcsinUitiff hinuel/.) 

How have I, sinful as I am, deserved 
Such heavenly favour 1 
Arm. People of Ayodhgd, 

Keceive your queen, whom the great goddesses, 
Gangi and Pfitluvl thus highly honour, 

And now by me, Arundhatl, presented you. 

The gods themselves have tesUfied her purity, 

And fire borne witness to her spotless virtue. 
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{A noise deUni.) 

Fdl (Loi^ing out.) The demon Laoada is slain, and here 
The prince of 3faihurd advances. 
lak. AU 

Conspires to make our happiness complete. 

Rima. 1 scarce can credit what I see—yet thus 
Does fate oppress the prosperous. 

Fdl Bima, 

Is there ought else that may require our aidf 
Bdma. Nought, holy sire, but this: 

3ilay that inspired strain, whose lines impart 
This tale, delight and purify the heart; 

As with a mother’s love, each grief ^y, 

And wash, like Oangd’s wave, our sins away. 

And may dramatic skill and taste profoun<l 
Pourtray the story and the verse expound, 

So that due honour ever shall l)elong 
To the great master of poetic song, 

Alike familial with a lofUer theme, 

The sacred knowledge of the one stTRRacE.* 

[Bzeani. 

* The poet seqo^ated with the EraA«a>Aii<2a, the inspired and an* 
created Fedos, as identifiable with RroAsMA or the Supreme Being. 



REMARKS ON THE CTTARA-RAMA-CHARITRA. 


This drama labours under the disadvantage of a subject 
drawn from national mytholc^; and althou^ the more in- 
terosting on tliat account to those to whom it was originally 
addressed, it must lose much of its merit in the eyes of those to 
whom the mytbos of the Hindus is imattractive or unknown. 

Another defect, consequent upon the choice of its subject, 
is the want of action. The incidents arc few, and although not 
unconnected with each other, nor independent of the denm-- 
ment, they occur abruptly, and are separated by intervals of 
time and place, which trespass a little too strongly upon 
dramatic probabilities, and impair the interest of the story. 

A^mrt from those defects, however, the drama has much t» 
recommend it, and has more pretension to genuine pathos than 
perhaps any other specimen of the Hindu theatre. The mutual 
sorrows of Rdma and Sftii in their state of separation are 
pleasingly and tenderly expressed, and the meeting of the 
father and his sous may be compared advantageously witlt 
similar scenes with which the fictions of Europe, both poetical 
and dramatic, abound. 

Besides the felicitous expression of softer feelings, this play 
has some eurions pictures of the hcau ideal of heroic bearing, 
and of the duties of a warrior and a prince. A higher ele¬ 
vation can scarcely be selected for either. The true-spirit of 
chivalry pervades the encounter of the two young princes; 
and the quiet devotedness with which IlAma sacrifices his wife 
and domestic Imppiness to the prosperity of his subjects, is a 
worthy counterpart to the immolation of natural affections to 
public interest, which is so frequent in the early history of 
Greece. 






